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NOTE 


The thirty-seventh volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 13 and October 19, 1927. 

The reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence Saunders 
Brigham and Waldo Lincoln. 

Obituary notices of the following deceased members appear in the 
volume: James Ford Rhodes, John Adams Aiken, Simeon Eben Baldwin, 
William Beer, Joseph Florimond Loubat, Edward Everett Ayer, Thomas 
Willing Balch, Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, Francis Tiffany Bowles, Peter 
Joseph Hamilton,James Kendall Hosmer and Henry Edwards Huntington. 

Papers have been received from Samuel Eliot Morison, Charles Lemuel 
Nichols, Hampton Lawrence Carson, Wilbur Henry Siebert and George 
Watson Cole. 

The volume contains the eighteenth and final installment of the 
Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, covering the States of 
Virginia and West Virginia, prepared by Clarence Saunders Brigham. 
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JOHANNES ConraD, LL.D., 
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October, 1892. 


Sm Harpine Frets, Lirt.D., 
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Hupert Hatt, F.S.A., 
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Sm Artuur Hersert Cuurcn, D.Sc., 
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ALFRED PerctvaL Maupstay, D.Sc., 
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VERE LANGFORD OLIVER, 
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London. 
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October, 1915. 
Rr. Hon. Str Grorce Orro TREVELYAN, Bart., D.C.L. 


| London. 
October, 1923. 

Henry NEwTon STEVENS, . . . . London 
April, 1925 

ALFRED WiLLIAM . . . London 
HOLLAND. 


October, 1895. 
JOHANN CuristopH VotuGRaFF, L.H.D., Utrecht. 


MEXICO. 
April, 1887. 
Epwarp Hrersert THomPpson, . . Mérida, Yucatan. 
October, 1890. 


NicotAs Lion, Px.D., . Mexico City. 
April, 1907. 
Genaro GARCIA, % Mexico City. 
April, 1922. 
MaANvEL GamIo, . Mexico City. 
Otcober, 1922. 
Luis GoNZALEZ OBREGON, . Mexico City. 
April, 1925 
Rev. Marrano CuEvas, Mexico City. 
NORWAY. 
October, 1906. 
Roatp AMUNDSEN, . . . . . . Christiania. 
PERU. 
October, 1912. 
Feprerico ALronso Prezet, LL.D., . Washington, D.C. 
October, 1920. 
Jorce M. Corspacno, . . . . . Lima. 
PORTUGAL. 
October, 1906. 
BERNARDINO Macuapo,. . . . . Lisbon. 
WEST INDIES. 
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FRANK CunDALL, F.S.A., . . . . Kingston, Jamaica. 
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James Trustow Apams, LL.D., Bridgehampton, N. Y. 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD Apams, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, A.M., . New York, N. Y. 
GARDNER WELD ALLEN, M.D., . . Boston, Mass. 

CLARENCE WALWORTH ALvorD, PH.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
HERMAN VANDENBURG AMES, PH.D.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CuarLEs McLean AnprREws, L.H.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Sumner AppteTon, A.B.,* . Boston, Mass. 
Atwoop, Ph.D.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
CHARLES Epwarp Banks, M.D., . . Brookline, Mass. 

GrorGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Joun Spencer Bassett, LL.D., . . Northampton, Mass. 
AuBEeRT CarLos Bates, A.M.,* . . Hartford, Conn. 

Henry Wyckorr BELKNAP, . . . Salem, Mass. 

FRANK BREWER Bemis, . . . Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Wruuiam Evarts Bensamin,. . . . New York,N. Y. 

Hrram Bineuam, Litt.D., . . . . New Haven, Conn. 
Keeney Brxsy, LL.D.,* . St. Louis, Mo. 
Grorce Husparp BLAKESLEE, L.H.D., Worcester, Mass. 

Franz Boas, LL.D, . . . . New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES KNOWLES Bouton, A. B., . Shirley, Mass. 

HERBERT EvGENE Bouton, Pu. D., . Berkeley, Cal. 

Grorce Francis Boorn, .. Worcester, Mass. 


CLARENCE WINTHROP BowEN, LL.D.,! * New York, N. Y. 
CLARENCE SaunDERS BrigHam, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 


JoHN Stewart Bryan, LL.D., . . . Richmond, Va. 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry Lewis Bunten, . . . . . Jersey City, N. J. 
CHANDLER Butuock, LL.B., . . . Worcester,Mass. 
Greorce Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . Ithaca, N. Y. 
CLARENCE Monroe Burton, A.M., Detroit, Mich. 


Brooks Casot, . . . . Boston, Mass. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 13, 1927, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


bpm semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 13, 
1927, at half past ten o’clock. The following members 
of the Society were present: 


Reuber Colton, William Eaton Foster, William 
Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry Haynes, Charles 
Lemuel Nichols, Waldo Lincoln, George Parker Win- 
ship, Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, William Coolidge Lane, Julius Her- 
bert Tuttle, Charles Grenfill Washburn, Arthur Pren- 
tice Rugg, Wilfred Harold Munro, Henry Winchester 
Cunningham, Albert Bushnell Hart, George Francis 
Dow, Livingston Davis, Charles Henry Taylor, Rev. 
Herbert Edwin Lombard, Howard Millar Chapin, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Thomas Hovey Gage, John 
Whittemore Farwell, Alexander George McAdie, John 
Henry Edmonds, Samuel Lyman Munson, Robert 
Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Gardner Weld Allen, 
George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman 
Wroth, Hampton Lawrence Carson, Alexander James 
Wall, Andrew Keogh, Clarance Macdonald Warner, 
Frank Brewer Bemis. 
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The meeting was called to order by the President, 
and the call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records 
of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council to the Society was pre- 
sented by Mr. Clarence 8. Brigham. 


Mr. Brigham then presented the nominations of the . 


Council for membership in the Society: 


Resident Members 


Charles Edward Banks, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
Ralph Earle, Worcester, Mass. 

Thomas James Holmes, Cleveland, Ohio 

James Melville Hunnewell, Boston, Mass. 
Grenville Kane, New York, N. Y. 

Harry Galpin Stoddard, Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Martin Thayer, Worcester, Mass. 


The President appointed Messrs. Bullock, Edmonds 
and Wroth a committee to distribute and collect bal- 
lots for new members. The Committee reported that 
the persons nominated by the Council were elected. 

The following papers were then presented: ‘‘The 
India Ventures of Fisher Ames,’’ by Samuel E. Morison, 
of Concord, Mass. ; ‘‘ The Boston Edition of the Baskett 
Bible,”” by Charles L. Nichols, of Worcester, Mass.; 
and ‘‘A General View of the Common Origin of 
the Middle Colonies,’’ by Hampton L. Carson, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Following Mr. Morison’s paper, President Lincoln 
and Mr. Munson made interesting comments and 
following Mr. Carson’s paper, Mr. McAdie called 
attention to the part George Downing played in secur- 
ing English control of the middle colonies. 

It was voted to refer the report of the Council and 
the papers presented to the Committee of Publication. 

It was voted to authorize the President to appoint 
delegates to the Bi-Centennial of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and he appointed Mr. Thomas Willing 
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Balch of Philadelphia and Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Cambridge. 

The meeting adjourned at 1.00 p. m. and the mem- 
bers were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor, at his house, 304 Berkeley Street. 


THomas Hovey Gaag, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


oo the date of the Annual Meeting, the Society 
has lost through death five members. James Ford 
Rhodes of Boston, elected in 1900, died January 22, 
1927. John Adams Aiken of Greenfield, Mass., 
elected in 1920, died January 28, 1927. Simeon Eben 
Baldwin of New Haven, elected in 1893, died January 
31, 1927. William Beer of New Orleans, elected in 
1908, died February 1, 1927. Joseph Florimond Lou- 
bat, who for many years past resided in Paris, elected 
in 1897, died March 1, 1927. Appropriate notices of 
these members will appear in the printed Proceedings 
for this meeting. 

Quite the most important activity during the past 
winter has been the attempt, fortunately successful, 
to obtain additional income for the present financial 
year sufficient to take care of our increased expenses 
and to obviate the necessity of soliciting special gifts 
from certain members who have invariably rallied to 
our support when called upon. On December 18 last 
the following letter was sent to the entire membership: 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY: 

Under the date of May 10, 1926, a description of the collec- 
tions of the Society was sent to each member. There was also 
included a statement of immediate needs and the urgent 
importance of increasing the endowment by the amount of 
$500,000. There has already been subscribed by Worcester 
members $45,000 on condition that $100,000 shall be raised in 
Worcester. 

Until this endowment is cbtained, our income is not increased 
and the needs are very pressing. An indication of the urgency 
of the situation is given in the closing paragraph of the Libra- 
rian’s annual report in October 1926, as follows: 
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“We have practically no income for the purchase of any 
but the most necessary books, relying for the acquisition 
of valuable material upon the special solicitation of gifts, 
which takes time and energy; our binding is so much in 
arrears that we have literally thousands of volumes on the 
shelves waiting to be put in proper condition; our printing 
is restricted to the two issues of Proceedings each year, 
without consideration of the great amount of valuable 
historical and bibliographical material that we might 
furnish to the scholar; and the inability to pay properly 
our present staff, and engage additional assistance, makes 
the problem of service always acute and pressing.” 

The Committee on Endowment strongly recommends that 
pending the receipt of a larger income from increased endow- 
ment, such members as desire to assist the Society shall be 
given an opportunity to subscribe for the calendar year 1927 
such amounts as they care to, to be regarded as current income. 
At least $10,000 is needed to meet immediate pressing demands. 
Already seven subscriptions of $500 each and three of $250 
each have been secured, from voluntary contributions made at 
the annual meeting. The Committee cannot make it too clear 
that no member should feel under the slightest obligation to 
make any contribution. 

It is not proposed to invite these subscriptions for a period 
beyond the calendar year 1927 because it is hoped that within 
that time the increased endowment will be secured. 


Wa.po LINcoLN 
Chairman of the Committee on Endowment 


The result of this appeal was singularly successful 
and a pleasing commentary upon the confidence of the 
members in the conduct of the Society and their pride 
in our growth. Forty-two members replied with contri- 
butions or subscriptions to the amount of $10,235, com- 
prising the following names: George S. Barton, Henry 
W. Belknap, Frank B. Bemis, Albert J. Beveridge, 
George F. Booth, Clarence W. Bowen, Hampton L. 
Carson, Clarence S. Brigham, Henry L. Bullen, Henry 
W. Cunningham, Francis H. Dewey, George S. Eddy, 
Charles Evans, William E. Foster, Homer Gage, T. 
Hovey Gage, Charles E. Goodspeed, Albert B. Hart, 
Francis R. Hart, Aldus C. Higgins, Matt B. Jones, 
William V. Kellen, Thomas B. Lawler, Waldo Lincoln, 
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William S. Mason, William G. Mather, John M. 
Merriam, Paul B. Morgan, Charles L. Nichols, 
Grenville H. Norcross, Russell S. Paine, George A. 
Plimpton, George I. Rockwood, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Wilbur H. Siebert, Justin H. Smith, Henry R. Wagner, 
Clarance M. Warner, Charles G. Washburn, Henry B. 
Washburn, James B. Wilbur, John Woodbury. 

In addition, other members wrote encouraging 
letters or promised future support. These contribu- 
tions have satisfactorily relieved the situation for the 
present year and augur well for the success of the per- 
manent endowment fund which we hope to raise. 

As was shown in the above quoted letter to members, 
a fund of $500,000 is necessary if the Society wishes to 
function as an important reference library for the aid 
of students in American history. Believing that the 
raising of such a fund depends largely upon the support 
given to it in the city in which the Library is located, 
we have centered our effort in getting the sum of 
$100,000 in Worcester. To that end we have so far 
secured subscriptions of $73,000, dependent upon the 
raising of $100,000 before October 1, 1927, When this 
amount is obtained plans will then be announced for 
the further development of the fund. 

Some notable accessions have been made to the 
Library in the past six months, but a description of 
such volumes properly belongs to the Librarian’s 
Report at the Annual Meeting. For some reason, 
perhaps because of the widening prestige of the Society, 
the correspondence has greatly increased over previous 
years. It seems to take almost the entire time of 
the Librarian and a portion of the staff to answer 
the serious inquiries which come to us from historical 
students all over the country, some of the queries 
being problems that require considerable research. 
This is partly due to the work being done on the great 
Dictionary of American Biography, in which we are so 
much interested, and to which because of our bio- 
graphical and bibliographical check-lists, we are able to 
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contribute considerable assistance. The new Union 
List of Serials, now in process of compilation, is another 
monumental enterprise of the highest value, and has 
caused us to examine and list our collection of seventeen 
thousand volumes of American periodicals. 

The gathering of material and filling in the gaps in 
our various collections constitute our most important 
work, but the exploiting of these collections for the 
benefit of the writers of history is the chief purpose of 
acquisition. To collect is the means, but to serve is the 
end. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE BRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


JAMES FORD RHODES 


James Ford Rhodes was born at Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 1, 1848, the son of Daniel Pomeroy and Sophia 
Lord Rhodes. He studied both at New York Univer- 
sity and at the University of Chicago, but was not grad- 
uated from either college. This lack of a bachelor’s 
degree, however, was made up in later years by his 
receiving the honorary degrees of LL.D. from Western 
Reserve, Harvard, Yale, Wisconsin, New York, Prince- 
ton and California; and of Litt.D., from Kenyon, 
Brown and Oxford, England. 

Mr. Rhodes in 1869 entered into business with his 
father, who was an iron manufacturer in Cleveland, 
but in 1886 when nearly forty years old, he definitely 
retired from business life, and turned to the writing of 
history, having resolved to compile an exhaustive and 
authoritative history of the periods of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. He removed to Cambridge for 
purposes of study and finally settled permanently as a 
resident of Boston. The fruit of his years of research 
was entitled the ‘‘ History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850,” carrying the narrative to 1877, 
and published in seven volumes from 1893 to 1906. 
It was followed by the ‘‘ History of the United States 
from Hayes to McKinley,”’ 1919, and ‘‘The McKinley 
and Roosevelt Administrations,’’ 1922. Mr. Rhodes 
differed from most of his predecessors in his method of 
writing history. With an entire absence of panegyric 
and with no striving for literary style, he wrote a plain 
and straightforward narrative, supporting his state- 
ments by contemporary evidence, by incidents and by 
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documents, and delivering his judgment of men and 
measures in a way that was both impartial and human. 
His mode of expression but reflected his own character. 

Mr. Rhodes received many honors as a result of his 
monumental work. In addition to the honorary 
degrees previously noted, the Berlin Academy of 
Science awarded him the Loubat prize in 1901; the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters gave him its gold 
medal in 1910; and he was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for history in 1918. He was connected with many 
learned societies, including the American Historical 
Association of which he was president in 1899. He 
was elected to this Society in 1900, and contributed to 
its Proceedings in April 1913 a paper entitled ‘‘Some 
Humors of American History.”” He died January 22, 
1927, being survived by his widow, who was Ann Card 
of Cleveland, and ason, Daniel P. Rhodes. 

C. S. B. 


JOHN ADAMS AIKEN 


John Adams Aiken, formerly chief justice of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, was born September 
16, 1850 at Greenfield, and died there January 28, 1927. 
He was of a family which furnished many distinguished 
members of the bar, and his father, David Aiken, who 
was one of the leading lawyers of western Massachu- 
setts, was an associate justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas when that Court was abolished. 

Chief Justice Aiken was educated in the public 
schools of Greenfield, at Phillips Andover Academy, 
and at Dartmouth College where he was graduated in 
1874. After two years in the Harvard Law School he 
was admitted to the bar of Franklin county in 1876 and 
immediately entered into partnership with his father, 
which continued until the latter’s death. In 1882 he 
was elected to the State legislature as representative 
and in 1889, though a democrat in politics, he was 
chosen district attorney in the strongly republican 
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Northwest District of Massachusetts. This office he 
held for six years, establishing a wide reputation for 
ability, fairness and justice. In 1898 he was appointed 
by Governor Wolcott judge of the Superior Court and, 
in 1905, was elevated to the chief justiceship, remain- 
ing in that position until ill health forced his resigna- 
tion in 1922, leaving behind him a reputation for able 
and distinguished service. In 1905 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth College. 
He was a great lover of flowers and had the reputa- 
tion of being the most skillful amateur gardener in 
Franklin County. In pursuit of this avocation he 
collected a fine floricultural library. He was one of the 
park commissioners of Greenfield, a founder of the 
Greenfield Historical Society and president of the 
Greenfield Library Association. In his interest in 
local history he traced the old Indian trail, now known 
as the Mohawk trail, over the Hoosac Mountains and 
published an interesting and valuable brochure on the 
difficulties he encountered in so doing. He married in 
1895, Maria Willard Dickinson of Baltimore, who sur- 
vives him. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Vermont Historical Society, New 
England Botanical Society and was elected to this 
Society in October, 1920. W. L. 


SIMEON EBEN BALDWIN 


Simeon Eben Baldwin, twice Governor of Connecti- 
cut and long chief justice of the supreme court of errors 
of that state, died at his home in New Haven, January 
30, 1927. He was born February 5, 1840 at New 
Haven, the youngest son of Roger Sherman Baldwin 
and his wife Emily Perkins. He was of distinguished 
ancestry, his great-grandfather, Roger Sherman, hav- 
ing been one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and four of his ancestors, including his 
father, having been governors of his native state. He 
was educated at Yale University, where he received the 
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degree of A.B. in 1861 and of A.M. in 1864, and at the 
Yale and Harvard law schools. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1863 and commenced practice in New Haven. 
In 1869 he was attached to the Yale law school as 
instructor and continued his connection with that in- 
stitution until his death, having a professorship after 
1872. In 1893 he was appointed associate justice of 
the supreme court of errors and became chief-justice 
in 1907 but was obliged to retire in 1910 having reached 
the age limit of seventy years. This limit did not 
apply to the governorship, however, and in 1910 he 
was elected Governor of the state, to which office he 
was re-elected in 1912, being the first Democratic 
governor of Connecticut in twenty years. In the 
national Democratic convention at Baltimore in 1912 
he received the votes of Connecticut and Vermont for 
the nomination for President of the United States. 
He was a member of several important state com- 
missions: to revise the general statutes, 1873; for sim- 
plifying legal procedure, 1879; for better system of 
taxation, 1885; and to revise the state taxation system, 
1915-1917. He was president of several legal and 
scientific societies, including the American Social 
Science Association, 1897, New Haven Colony His- 
torical Association, 1884-1896, American Historical 
Association, 1906, Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1905-1918 and American Political Science 
Association, 1910. Besides these he was a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, and a correspond- 
ing member of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. He was 
author of many important books, including ‘‘ Modern 
Political Institutions,’ 1898; ‘‘The American Judi- 
ciary,’”’ 1905; ‘‘The Relation of Education to Citizen- 
ship,” 1912; and “‘ Lifeand Letters of Simeon Baldwin,” 
1918. He also published numerous addresses on legal 
and historical subjects read before societies. He was 
elected to this Society in October, 1893 and contrib- 
uted two years to the Proceedings: ‘‘The American 
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Jurisdiction of the Bishop of London in Colonial 
Times” in 1900 and ‘‘Franklin and the Rule of Free 
Ships, Free Goods,” in 1915. He married, October 19, 
1865, Susan Winchester, of Boston, by whom he was 
survived, with two children. W. L. 


WILLIAM BEER 


William Beer, son of Gabriel and Harriet Beer, was 
born at Plymouth, England, May 1, 1849. Hestudied 
medicine in Paris, France, from 1872 to 1878 and was 
graduated in 1879 at the College of Physical Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. After graduation he 
practiced medicine at Newcastle-on-Tyne until 1884, 
when he gave up the medical profession in favor of the 
study of books. In 1886 he emigrated to America 
and became librarian of the Topeka, Kansas, Public 
Library, which position he held until 1890, when he 
resigned. In 1891 he accepted the position of libra- 
rian of the Howard Memorial Library at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, making that his life work although holding 
the joint position, from 1897 to 1906, of librarian of 
the New Orleans Public Library. A deep student of 
history, literature and bibliography, he made the 
Howard Libraryanotable repository of Louisiana books 
and one of the best reference libraries in the country. 

He was a member of the American Historical 
Association, the Louisiana Historical Society, American 
Folk Lore Society, American Economical Association, 
American Library Association, Bibliographical Society 
of America, Bibliographical Society of England, So- 
ciété des Americanistes, Paris. He was elected to this 
Society in April, 1908 and, in October, 1922, contrib- 
uted to the Proceedings ‘‘A Check List of American 
Periodicals, 1741 to 1800,” in the preparation of which 
he was largely assisted by Mr. Clarence S. Brigham. 
Mr. Beer was never married. He died at the Hotel 
Dieu, New Orleans, February 1, 1927 after an illness of 
six weeks. W. L. 
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JOSEPH FLORIMOND LOUBAT 


Joseph Florimond Loubat was born at New York, 
January 21, 1831, the son of Joseph Alphonse and 
Susan Gaillard Loubat, and died in Paris, March 1, 
1927. He was graduated from the University of 
France in 1847, and in 1869 received the degree of 
Doctor of Jurisprudence from the University of Jena. 
He lived for many years in New York, although for the 
last thirty years of his life he resided in Paris. His 
title of Duc de Loubat was conferred by the Pope in 
1893. He inherited a large fortune which he spent 
liberally in historical publication and in support of 
learned institutions. In 1898 he presented to Colum- 
bia University property worth somewhat over $1,000- 
000, with the condition that he should receive an 
annuity of $60,000 for the remainder of his life. This 
generous gift turned out somewhat differently than 
expected, as the property declined in value and the 
Duke lived to the remarkable age of ninety-six, with 
the result that the University eventually received a 
comparatively small amount. He was otherwise a 
liberal benefactor to Columbia, especially in the field 
of American archaeology. 

His most important historical work was the 
“‘Medallic History of the United States,”’ two volumes, 
1878. He read several papers before learned societies 
and aided frequently in the publication of early 
manuscripts relating to American linguistics. He was 
a member of the New York and Massachusetts His- 
torical Societies, the American Geographical Society, 
the American Numismatic Society and the Hispanic 
Society of America. He was a member also of many 
learned societies abroad and was given the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. Nearly all his numerous honors are 
recorded in two biographical volumes issued in 1894 
and 1912. He was elected to resident membership in 
this Society in 1897, and was always so listed, although 
he lived abroad most of his life. He was a frequent 
donor to the Society’s library, especially in the field of 
Mexican linguistics. C. S. B. 
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THE INDIA VENTURES OF FISHER AMES 
1794-1804 


BY SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


ISHER AMES, the most powerful advocate of 

Hamilton’s financial measures in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was for that reason accused of improper 
motives by his political opponents. Jefferson wrote 
him down in his ‘‘Anas” a ‘‘paper man,” one of 
the ‘‘corrupt treasury squadron.” The Jeffersonian 
organ of Boston insinuated, when Ames was up for re- 
election in 1794, that he had used his official position 
to speculate in the public funds. To this the Federal- 
ist Centinel replied, doubtless from data furnished by 
Ames himself, that when he left professional for public 
life, Ames invested the savings from his ten years’ law 
practice as follows: $600 in the three and six per cent 
public funds, and $1200 in first payment of twelve 
shares in the Bank of the United States; and that he 
had never since bought or sold stocks of any kind. 
The newspaper added that Mr. Ames wished a perma- 
nent investment for his savings when he entered Con- 
gress, so that he would not have to take time from 
public service to look after his property... Ames once 
remarked that the interest on the public securities 
owned by Massachusetts members of Congress would 
not have paid for the oats consumed by the coach- 
horses of their Virginia colleagues. 


1Boston Independent Chronicle, Oct. 20, 1794; Columbian Centinel, Oct. 22, p. 3a. The 
value of Bank shares was $400, payable in three equal instalments within eighteen months 
(W. G. Sumner, History of American Banking, i. 28.) Ames would have required $3600 
more to complete the payments on all twelve shares. Prof. C. A. Beard, in Amer. Hist. 
Rev. xix. 290, notes the presence of Ames’s name as a security holder on the loan office 
books of the 3 per cents and the deferred 6 per cents. 
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Not long after this controversy was aired, Fisher 
Ames embarked in a new form of investment, the 
“adventuring” of specie to India in the vessels of his 
friend William Gray of Salem. A detailed account of 
these ‘‘adventures”’ is told in the Ames manuscripts, 
preserved in the Dedham Historical Society. The 
story deserves telling for the light it throws on the 
primitive business methods and limited investment 
opportunities of the late eighteenth century, and on the 
organic connection of the merchant marine with the 
politics, business and social life of Massachusetts. 

William Gray (1750-1825) was from 1790 to 1809, 
when he removed to Boston, the largest shipowner of 
Salem, and, according to George Cabot, the greatest 
merchant in Massachusetts.! A staunch Federalist of 
renowned probity, a friend of Ames’s valued colleague 
Benjamin Goodhue, he was an obvious investment 
channel for Fisher Ames; and the tone of his letters, all 
written in his own hand, indicates that he was much 
gratified by the patronage of the great orator and 
statesman. 

The story of Fisher Ames’s ‘‘first adventure,” as he 
calls it, begins on November 19, 1794, with his ship- 
ment from Philadelphia, by the brig Polly, of a box 
containing 1500 Spanish milled dollars, to William 
Gray Jr.2. Mr. Gray acknowledges its safe arrival at 
Salem, on November 30, and informs Mr. Ames that he 
will place it the next day on board his ship William and 
Henry,’ for investment in goods at Calcutta. ‘This 
vessel,’ he adds, ‘‘is one of the safest vessels that sails 
out of this country, is only in ballast; is not deeper 
than is necessary for safety and is bound from this 
[port] to Bengal in the East Indies and back to the U. 


1Edward Gray, William Gray, Boston, 1914, with a list of the Gray fleet in the appendix. 

*Gray called himself Junior, although his father’s name was Abraham, to distinguish 
himself from an older William Gray of Salem, belonging to another family. 

*Fordetails regarding the vessels mentioned in this article, see the appendix to Edward 
Gray’s William Gray, and the Salem ship registry in Hist. Coll. Essex Institute, vols. 
xxxix-xlii, 
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State, is not to touch at the Isle of France either out or 
home.” It is interesting to note that ‘‘one of the 
safest vessels that sails out of this country”’ was less 
than 100 feet long, and registered 256 tons burthen. 

At Calcutta, Captain John Bickford of the William 
and Henry invested Mr. Ames’s $1500 in the following 
India cottons: 2 bales containing 200 pieces of Alliabad 
cossas, 2 bales containing 200 pieces Tanda cossas, 
2 bales containing 300 pieces Mahurazgunzu, and 1 box 
containing 130 pieces Bandanna handkerchiefs. The 
total cost, in Calcutta (August 18, 1795), including 
chintz for packing, coolie hire, and share of rent of the 
godown (warehouse), was 3196 rupees. On her return 
voyage the William and Henry made New York, where 
these articles were sold by Edward Goold & Son, on 
February 24 and May 21, 1796, for $2866.60, at two, 
four and six months’ credit. The duties amounted to 
$210.90, commission and other charges to $78.91, 
leaving $2576.79. Deducting the original invest- 
ment of $1500 left $1076.79 profit, of which the ship- 
owner took one-third ($358.93) in lieu of freight, 
leaving Fisher Ames a net profit of $717.86 (or $529.11, 
deducting the insurance at 12% per cent) in two 
years. This return—about 171% per cent per annum— 
encouraged him to try again. 

It encouraged him so much, in fact, that he “‘let the 
money ride,’”’ as we should say nowadays, and left 
principal and profit of $2217.86 in Mr. Gray’s hands. 
On April 4, 1796, he sent Mr. Gray an additional draft 
on the Bdston branch of the U. 8. Bank for $1600, 
which Mr. Gray converted into specie. On September 
6, 1796, he sold eight shares of his United States Bank 
stock for $4149.60 (a profit of $118.70 per share) 
of which $4069.20 was sent to William Gray to invest. 
To this Mr. Ames’s father-in-law, Colonel John 
Worthington of Springfield, added the sum of $5000 
in specie, making a total capital of $12,887.06. 

This sum was employed in four separate adventures 
on vessels of the Gray fleet, to India. 


| | 
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‘“‘Second adventure”: $1600 on the William and 
Henry. The bill of lading follows: 
Shipped, in good order, and well conditioned, 


by Fisher Ames on his own acct & risk in and 
upon the Ship called the Wm & Henry where- 


— Cash of is master, for this present voyage, John 
1 Bag 1000 Bickford now riding at anchor in the harbour 
1D ~—-600 of Salem—and bound for the East Indies— 
ome to say, 
se8e Two Bags Contg. Sixteen Hundred Spanish 


Milled Dollars—being marked and numbered 
as in the margin, and are to be delivered, in the 
like good order and well-conditioned, at the 
aforesaid port of Jndia—(the danger of the 
seas only excepted) unto Capt Jno Bickford 
or to his assigns, he or they paying freight for 
the said goods, 
Thirty three & one third P Cent— 

with primage and average accustomed. In 
witness whereof, the master of the said 
Ship—hath affirmed to two Bills of Lading, 
all of this tenor and date; one of which Bills 
being accomplished, the other one to stand 


void. 
Salem, May 7, 1796 John Bickford 


Invested in India goods, this adventure yielded 
$2335.35. Net profit $735.35, which accrued about 
two years after the investment ;? net return, 23 per cent 
per annum. 

“Third Adventure:” $2000 on the ship Elizabeth, 
333 tons, Daniel Sage master; Sept. 23, 1796. Net 
profit $762.77, in about the same space of time; net 
return, 19 per cent per annum. 

“Fourth Adventure”: $3000 on the ship Betsey, 218 
tons, Josiah Orne master, late in 1796. Net profit 
$1370, realized by Feb. 15, 1799, at Boston; net return, 
20 per cent. 

“‘Fifth Adventure”: $6287 (the balance), on the 
ship John, 175 tons, William Ward master, from New 


‘Words printed in italics are in Ms. in the original document. 
*By net profit I mean the net profit to Ames, deducting the insurance and the ship- 
owner’s one-third. 
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York on Jan. 26, 1797.1. Net profit, realized by Feb. 
15, 1799, $1454.64, ‘‘which last I confess does well” 
writes Ames, “but not near so well as the others. 
Even the John clears as much for my adventure as the 
sum employed in buying funded stock would have 
done.” Mr. Gray replies, March 30, 1799, that he 
regrets the adventure on the John has turned out so 
poorly. It netted only 114% percent perannum. ‘I 
have generally found the goods sold at home under my 
direction has done best, but those ships arriving on the 
coast in a seavear winter enter N. York in much more 
safety than they could here.” 

As a result of all five adventures, Ames figured out 
that on a total cash outlay of $13,457.95, he had real- 
ized a net profit of $4714.23 by March, 1799.2, Notso 
bad! 

Just after the William and Henry returned with the 
‘second adventure,” William Gray wrote a long letter 
to Fisher Ames, who by this time had retired from 
Congress to his home in Dedham. The new Congress 
had just met in special session, in order to deal with the 
French spoliations.® 

SaLem May 16, 1797 
Dear Sir, 

I reed. your favour of the 30th ulto. by which I observe you 
expect a sum of money & wish my opinion, whether it would 
answer to improve it in the India Trade. I think the risque 
too great, to put property a Float while the French practice 
their piracies upon our Commerce, the difficulty of obtaining 
Insurance, & the want of Ability of sum of the underwriters to 
pay in case of Loss, renders the hazard too great, to Ad- 
vent(ure]. 

I think with you Congress ought to prepare to assert our 
right. I trust they will. I am sure the People will support 


i1Mr. Gray’s instructions for this voyage to Captain Ward are printed in E. Gray, 
W. Gray, pp. 20-22. 
"India Adventures, Summary of Facts, Ames MSS., Dedham Hist. Society. 


‘According to records in the probate court at Dedham, the descendants of Fisher Ames 
in 1891 recovered $3500 French spoliation claims by suit against the United States. 
Curiously enough, no record or mention of any captures by the French on vessels carrying 
Ames’s ventures, or which he had insured, appears in his MSS, altho’ he was the loser by 
English privateers in 1801. 
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them, but we all joyn with you in hope & endeavor that other 
means than a resort to arms will answer. I wish & do expect 
Congress to be united with such sentiments as your letter 
discovers. I have long had the same opinion of our cruel 
Allies, when will their mad schems be over? can they carry on 
much longer? & when will the neutral nations see the necessity 
of rising in one mass, & restore Order to the destressed state of 
Europe. I thank God, we are seperated from them by so wide 
a sea. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that, yesterday my Ship 
Wm. & Henry arrived from Bengal with a Valuable Cargo, 
& that you had an Adventure on board of 1600 doll. out, which 
is invested in sundry Goods pr Invoice, inclosed. I shall sell 
those goods when I suppose they will produce most Proffitt 
unless I have your advice to keep them which I shall do if you 
think it for our Interest. I think this Adventure will produce 
you abt 40 pr cent Advance out of which you will have the 
prem. of Insurance to pay, which is very low. I will thank 
you for your opinion, which we may expect, war with the 
French, or general peace. As you are I presume in the cabinet 
your opinion will be of great Advantage to me, I will thank you 
for a Letter as often as you have any thing new to communicate 


to 

Y. Most Obt. Servant 

Wn. Gray Jr. 
I have determined to sell the W. & Henry Cargo at Boston at 
Auction on Thursday 25 June, at which time I shall sell yr. 
goods unless you think proper to advise me to keep them. 


Late in the same year, Mr. Ames wrote Mr. Gray as 


follows: 
copy in substance 
DepHam December 16th 1797 

Dear Sir 

I see no better way of employing my small capital than the 
India trade. The high insurance is the only discouragement, 
and you will please to consider and act for me in this respect as 
you think best. To send without insurance seems to be rash 
for me, tho prudent for you, unless I could divide the risks upon 
so many bottoms as to bring it to the same thing. If that may 
not be done conveniently, I leave it to your better judgment to 
ensure the whole upon future adventures, or such part as you 
would advise one in my situation to do. Without meaning to 
arraign your judgment, if the event should not be fortunate and 
being fully sensible that that no one can controul adverse 
occurrences which may spoil the best concerted plan, I wish to 
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avail myself of your superior lights—and if the French should 
get my property, I shall not be so unreasonable and ungrateful 
as to blame your advice. Whenanew voyage will be, you have 
not informed. I propose to leave $2000 at the proceeds of the 
adventure from the Wm & Henry in your hands to be sent out 
again by such opportunity as you may think good. The 
residue, deducting insurance of that adventure, please to place 
to my credit in Branch Bank. In the mean time you will use 
any money that would otherwise lie idle, if you have occasion. 
In the a/c of that adventure inclosed in your last the sum sent 
out is by mistake called $1500, instead of $1600 which would be 


right. 

Should any events of moment to the trade occur I will thank 
you to inform me, as I shall be able to add something to my 
capital in that line of employment within a few months. 


In April, 1798 Fisher Ames made his sixth and largest 
adventure: $10,000 to Canton on the ship Elizabeth. 
Half of the sum was principal and profit of the second 
and third adventures, which had come in; the other 
half belonged to Colonel Worthington. Before the 
Elizabeth sailed, Gray was about to sell $2000 of Ames’s 
half to a third party, as Ames had instructed him to 
risk no more than $3000 in one vessel; but Ames wrote 
him in time to let the investment of $5000 stand. 

The Elizabeth on this voyage was destined for 
China. Owing to the threatened war with France, 
the insurance rate was so high—2714%—that Fisher 
Ames refused to cover the risk. Accordingly the 
Elizabeth’s voyage caused him considerable anxiety, as 
the following letter testifies, 


Copy of a letter sent by mail 
March 19, 1799 
to Mr. Wm Gray jun 


merchant, Salem 
DepHAM March 19, 1799 


Dear Sir 
In your esteemed favor of the 12th you observe “I rather 


think, owing to a variety of causes, I have been some in ad- 
vance for you by sending so much in the Elizabeth.”” Allow 
me to consider this as a signal proof of your friendship, for in 
my mind no greater service could have been rendered to me 
than investing so much in that voyage. The risk I understand 
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is now thought very little and the prospect of profit exceedingly 
good. Whether the ship arrives or is lost, I shall feel myself 
bound to preserve a due sense of gratitude for your proceeding. 
Her arrival would be truly fortunate for me, as it would mend 
my circumstances a good deal, and tho’ I should be placed 
many thousands below affluence, I should be so near to a 
competence, tho’ short of it, as with frugality to abate the most 
uncomfortable exertions in my profession. My health is 
unequal to the severe part of the duty of my profession, and if 
I could live without I would engage in such business only as my 
poor health is equal to. I state these ideas to convince you of 
the value of your care of my property, and of the just sense I 
have of it and shall ever entertain. 


William Gray writes on May 25, 1799, that he ex- 
pects the Elizabeth to arrive in a few days’ time. He 
suggests that Mr. Ames take out some insurance, as it 
can now be done for 10 per cent, and the ship might be 
captured by a French privateer off the American coast. 
But before Ames had made up his mind, the Elizabeth 
arrived safely at Boston, with a rich China cargo. 
Mr. Gray writes him on June 5, 1799, 

“T am really very much gratified on your acc. with the 
arrival of this property, as I advised you to risque so much and 
so largely. I think you may calculate upon nearly 80% ad- 
vance of your stock after paying charges.” 


Mr. Ames’s $5000 had been invested at Canton in 95 
chests Bohea tea, 45 chests fine teas, 2500 pieces nan- 
keens, 6 cases lustrings and satins, and some boxes of 
china ware. The net profit was $9,874.78, after de- 
ducting all charges and Mr. Gray’s one-third. Net 
return, about 130 per cent per annum. 

After this sixth adventure was concluded, the exist- 
ing manuscripts are not sufficiently complete to 
furnish a detailed account. 

Mr. Gray writes on November 27, 1800: 

“T am quite interested that you send out property in the new 
ship at Portland and one other new ship at Portsmouth, but 
am in doubt whether it would be for your interest, to send 
property in these ships, for the following reasons: first that 


they are clump ships, secondly, they carry out masts, an 
article of contraband of war which will increase the prem. of 
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insurance. After considering these circumstances if you decide 
in favor, the Money shall go.” 


Apparently, the money did not go. 

Benjamin Goodhue writes Fisher Ames from Salem 
on December 20, 1800, that now the treaty with France 
has arrived, everyone is adventuring to India, and the 
market is certain to be glutted with India goods. He 
concludes in true Essex Junto spirit: 

“T am ashamed at the shilly shally conduct of our Federal- 
ists who while they profess to believe and reprobate Mr. 
A[dams]’s conduct as much as we do and yet abuse Hainilton 
for his imprudence &c. My Friend Mr. Phillips (inter nos), 
has writen me such sentiments. This kind of submissive trim- 
ing policy I abhor, truth and a boldness in supporting it is what 
I think true policy if it is not I know I was never made to 


follow any other. 
Your Affectionate 
B Goop#vuE”’ 


In 1801, Fisher Ames adventures $3000 on Mr. 
Gray’s ship Laurel, Daniel Sage master, to Manila, 
where it is invested in 16 seroons of first quality indigo, 
and nets $2125.62. In April 1801 Mr. Gray reports a 
balance due of $4024.12 for adventures on the ships 
Horace, Ulysses and Elizabeth. 

Through Benjamin Goodhue, Mr. Ames used a part 
of his capital to underwrite vessels, spreading the risk 
over a large number of them. In 1801-02 he received 
$1358.95 in premiums on vessels which arrived safely, 
and $428 additional was due him from premiums on 
fourteen other vessels; but the loss of one of them on 
which he had risked $400, wiped out most of it. At 
one period there was a balance against him of $216.70 
in Mr. Goodhue’s books, arising from captures by 
English privateers. Fisher Ames was also a loser on 
the ship Volusia, one of the three Salem vessels 
wrecked on Cape Cod in the gale of February 22, 1802. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Ames suffered an 
occasional loss by insurance, but the uniform success 
of his India ventures is astounding. Despite the 
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ordinary dangers of the sea, the special hazards of 
pirates in Eastern waters, and the embargoes, priva- 
teers and commerce destroyers of England and France, 
his twelve separate ventures of silver dollars in these 
little ships of 150 to 350 tons burthen, proved just as 
safe as if they had been invested in United States 
bonds, and much more profitable. One cannot help 
concluding that he was very fortunate in the choice of 
William Gray, who combined enterprise, sagacity and 
caution in such perfect porportion that he became the 
leading shipowner in the United States. 


’ 
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THE BOSTON EDITION 
OF THE BASKETT BIBLE 


BY CHARLES L. NICHOLS. 


in the course of bibliographical 
study reveals many facts of great interest, not the 
least of which are in the field of lost or ghost books. 
Lost books are those evidence of the printing of which 
is reasonably certain; ghost books, those the existence 
of which depends upon probable rather than exact 
evidence. In either case the appearance of a single 
copy is the only proof positive of its existence, a result 
delayed frequently for many years. 

One of the most interesting examples of this state- 
ment, and there are many, is the finding of the first 
edition of the Massachusetts Bay Colony Laws. 
Edward Johnson, in his ‘‘Wonder-working Provi- 
dence’’! of 1654, states that a collection of the existing 
laws was ordered to be made and printed by the 
General Court and that ‘‘in the year 1648 they were 
printed and to be seen of all men.”” As no copy turned 
up it was the general opinion that there was some error 
in the statement. Two hundred and fifty-five years 
after this Evans, in his ‘‘American Bibliography” 
expressed the opinion that this edition had been 
printed as stated but that the price of three shillings 
per copy’ was prohibitive and that the edition was used 
as waste paper or burned. Five years later, in 1908, a 
copy was described in the Church catalogue and today 
this, the only known copy, after an interval of two 


1Prince Society Edition, p. 205. 
**Massachusetts Colony Records,”’ Oct. 27, 1648, p. 262. 
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hundred and seventy years and more, has found its 
way into the library of Mr. Henry E. Huntington. 

Of the many books relegated to this shelf of lost or 
unreal issues, some have been discovered like the 
above, some proved never to have existed and others 
still remain, like Mohammed’s coffin, between heaven 
and earth. It is a volume which comes under the last 
classification which will be discussed in the present 
paper. 

In his ‘‘ History of Printing,”’ issued in 1810, Isaiah 
Thomas records the publication, in Boston, of the first 
Bible in the English language in the British Colonies. 
From 1830 through the years following eager collectors 
of Americana searched carefully but in vain for this 
book and most of them finally concluded, in the words 
of George Bancroft,! that “to print that Bible in British 
America would have been piracy and the Bible, though 
printed in German and in a native dialect, was never 
printed there in English till the land became free.”’ 
From that date it has been the almost universal 
opinion, on this side of the Atlantic as well as in 
England, that Thomas was in error and that such a 
book never existed. 

A copy of this long sought book was finally described 
in the sale catalogue of the library of Thomas J. McKee 
in 1902 and the defenders of its title were correspond- 
ingly rejoiced. In 1919,? however, it was proved that 
this copy was not what was claimed but a common 
fraud due to a skillful change in the date on the title 
page and we are still searching for a genuine copy of 
this elusive book, the Baskett Bible of 1752. 

The History of Printing by Isaiah Thomas was a 
pioneer work and like all such inevitably contains 
some errors. In 1810 Thomas had no local, state or 
national histories and few biographies in which to 
search for names dates or titles, so that his slender 


“History of the United States,” 1874, vol. 5, p. 266. 
*Nichols, C. L., ‘Is there a Mark Baskett Bible of 1752?" ‘Colonial Society Publi- 
cations,” vol. 21, p. 285. 
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sources of information seriously restricted his investiga- 
tions. He visited and examined all the libraries 
within his reach and gathered from all over the land 
an extensive collection of newspapers, books, tracts 
and pamphlets from which he culled much precious 
information. Having had, for years, an extensive 
correspondence with printers and publishers through- 
out the British Colonies, in connection with the 
Massachusetts Spy, from these people he obtained a 
considerable amount of information, but sometimes 
casual and sometimes not to be relied upon. Under 
these circumstances the result was, and still is, a 
remarkable book which stands today as it stood more 
than one hundred years ago, as a valuable history of 
printing in America, the errors in which are largely 
those of detail rather than of fact. It is fair for us to 
remember this in our consideration of the words of 
Thomas regarding the Baskett Bible. 

On page 107, of volume I, of the 1874 edition of the 
History of Printing, we read: ‘‘The booksellers of this 
town were enterprising. Kneeland & Green printed, 
principally for Daniel Henchman, an edition of the 
Bible in small quarto. This was the first Bible printed 
in America in the English language. It was carried 
through the press as privately as possible, and had the 
London imprint from the copy from which it was re- 
printed, viz.: ‘London: printed by Mark Baskett, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty,’ in 
order to prevent a prosecution from those in England 
and Scotland, who published the Bible by a patent 
from the Crown; or, Cum privilegio, as did the English 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. When I was 
an apprentice [1756-1765], I often heard those who had 
assisted at the case and press in printing this Bible, 
make mention of the fact. The late Governor Han- 
cock was related to Henchman and knew of the 
particulars of the transaction. He possessed a copy 
of this impression. As it has a London imprint, at 
this day it can be distinguished from an English 
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edition, of the same date, only by those who are 
acquainted with the niceties of typography. This 
Bible issued from the press about the time that the 
partnership of Kneeland & Green expired [1752]. 
The edition was not large; I have been informed that 
it did not exceed seven or eight hundred copies. An 
edition of the New Testament, in duodecimo, was 
printed by Rogers & Fowle [1740-1750], not long before 
this impression of the Bible came from the press, for 
those at whose expense it was issued. Both the Bible 
and the Testament were well executed. These were 
heavy undertakings for that day, but Henchman was a 
man of property; and it is said that several other 
principal booksellers of Boston were concerned with 
him in this business. ”’ 

Again on page 123 of this edition Thomas writes: 
“During the partnership of Rogers & Fowle they 
printed an edition of about 2000 copies of the New 
Testament, 12 mo. for D. Henchman and 2 or 3 other 
principal booksellers, as has been already observed. 
This impression of the Testament, the first in the 
English language printed in this country, was, as I 
have been informed, completed at the press before 
Kneeland & Green began the edition of the Bible which 
has been mentioned. Zechariah Fowle, with whom I 
served my apprenticeship, as well as several others 
repeatedly mentioned to me this edition of the Testa- 
ment. He was at the time a journeyman with Rogers 
& Fowle and worked at the press. He informed me 
that, on account of the weakness of his constitution, 
he greatly injured his health by the performance. 
Privacy in the business was necessary and, as few 
hands were intrusted with the secret, the press work 
was, as he thought, very laborious. I mention these 
minute circumstances in proof that an edition of the 
Testament did issue from the office of Rogers & Fowle 
because I have heard that the fact has been disputed.” 

Here we have a detailed statement by Thomas of the 
transaction and to it is added, in the paragraphs re- 
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lating to the Testament by Rogers & Fowle, more cir- 
cumstantial evidence, as to the year of its printing, 
of large importance. Such a statement, with its 
wealth of detail, bears the earmarks of truth and of 
the belief of Thomas in the event. It must have been 
the result of a memory deeply impressed at the time 
when the facts were made known to him. This was 
a period in his life when he was most readily influenced 
by the statements of his fellow workers and a time, 
also, when he was striving to become a better printer 
than those about him, so that his mind was awake to 
all such facts relating to the art which he already loved 
and continued to hold in reverence to his life’s end. 
Not only was this told him at the most impressionable 
period of his life, but he wrote of it in his History 
of Printing at the age of 55 or 56 in the enjoyment of 
his full mental faculties and ten years after his mind 
had been occupied with printing his own Bibles of 


1791 and 1797. This occupation would have naturally 


recalled to mind other editions of the Bible and among 
them perhaps the details of this story. Certainly no 
one can read the account which he gave of the Boston 
edition without being strongly inclined to believe in the 
existence of such an occurrence. It seems to me that 
one of the most convincing points in the narrative is 
contained in the last sentence of the second quotation: 
“‘T mention these minute circumstances in proof that 
an edition of the Testament did issue from the office 
of Rogers & Fowle because I have heard that the fact 
has been disputed.”’ This sentence shows that, at the 
time of writing this account, there was doubt about the 
printing of the duodecimo; that he must have sought 
confirmation of it from persons who might be expected 
to know of it, and that he must have considered the 
whole matter with great care in writing his story of it 
in order to overcome such doubt as he found to be felt 
regarding the truth of the whole transaction. The two 
undertakings are so intimately interwoven in this 
narrative that we are forced to accept the conclusion 
that a quarto was printed as well as the duodecimo. 
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Four cardinal points stand out preéminently in his 
description : 


1. That Kneeland & Green printed an edition of 
the Bible for D. Henchman. 

2. That the size was small quarto. 

3. That the date was not after 1752. 

4. That the imprint was ‘‘ Mark Baskett.” 


Before considering these points, it will be well to 
learn something with regard to the Baskett Bible, which 
it is claimed was used as copy, and of the family which 
printed it. John Baskett,’ who was called the greatest 
monopolist of Bibles that ever lived, leased on October 
28, 1713, the Bible printing at Oxford and absorbed 
also that of London. He printed Bibles of various 
sizes from this time in Oxford and London and for a 
few years at Edinburgh also until his death in 1742. 
The printing was then continued by his two sons 
(presumably) Thomas and Richard in 1743-1745, 
and after the death of Richard in 1745 by Thomas 
alone, the imprint in Oxford reading: ‘‘Thomas 
Baskett, Printer to the University” and in London; 
“Thomas Baskett, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty and the Assigns of Robert Baskett.” On 
the death of Thomas Baskett in 1761, his son, Mark, 
continued the business until 1769 when he sold out to 
John Eyre from whom it descended to the present 
firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode of London.? In or about 
1763 the Oxford business was transferred to London, 
one office being used from this time for the entire 
establishment. 

The name given to John Baskett, of monopolist of 
Bibles, was richly deserved, but also was earned by his 
efforts to publish a better Bible than had been executed 
before, as an inducement to a larger trade. His most 
ambitious attempt was the folio Bible of 1717, know 


1Madan, “Chart of Oxford Printing,” p. 21. Darlow & Moule, “Historical Catalogue 
of Printed Bibles,”’ no. 706. 

*The office building at No. 1 Printer Street has been occupied and used continuously 
since 1777, by the firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
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today as ‘‘The Vinegar Bible” because of the well 
known error. Unfortunately so many other mistakes 
escaped the proof reader that this Bible was also 
named ‘‘A Baskett full of printer’s errors.” It had 
an engraved title page and many full page engravings 
throughout the text. He printed several copies of 
this edition on vellum, one of them being presented by 
him to the Bodleian Library at Oxford and two others 
are known today, one in the British Museum and the 
other in the library at Blenheim. During his life 
other special editions, with engraved title page and 
full page engravings, were issued from time to time 
in the various sizes which Baskett printed. 

In our own collection are several Bibles, printed by 
this family, varying in size and date of printing, among 
them being an octavo dated 1725. This contains, 
with an engraved title page, two hundred and fifty- 
seven full page engravings bound in with the text, all 
the pages being enclosed within two red lines. This 
book was printed in London and the New Testament 
was dated 1724, a varying date being not uncommon 
when the parts were bound up together. 

Baskett issued folio, quarto, octavo and duodecimo 
sizes yearly in Oxford and London sometimes more 
than one size, sometimes in more than one city the 
same year. Of the quarto size, which particularly 
interests us, he issued many from time to time, the 
first being dated 1715 and printed in London, and the 
following year the same size had the imprint of Oxford. 
Our copy of this size contains the Old Testament 
printed in Oxford in 1716, and the New Testament with 
the imprint of London in the year 1715. While many 
quarto Bibles were printed in Oxford by the Basketts 
from the year 1716, no quarto Bible was issued in 
London from 1715 until 1756. After 1761 one was 
printed in that city yearly by Mark Baskett until 1769. 
In this size, quarto, special editions were published 
also from time to time with engraved title pages and 
full page engravings, having two or even four engrav- 
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ings to the page. This special edition was always 
printed on better paper, with larger type—small Pica 
or English as it was then called—and with a larger 
page; the ordinary issue was printed in Long Primer 
and on common paper. The special edition had 56 
lines to the full page, and the ordinary issue, 65 
lines. 

One of these special editions is of particular interest 
to us. When on April 30, 1789, George Washington 
was standing on the balcony of Federal Hall, on Wall 
Street,in New York City, prepared for his inauguration, 
it was discovered that no Bible had been provided. 
The Marshall of the occasion secured one from the 
Masonic Lodge, also on Wall Street, of which he 
was Master, and the oath of office was administered 
on that book. This incident was related in the 
Worcester Telegram of March 3, 1921, and a cut of that 
Bible, opened at the 50th chapter of Genesis, the 
page used by Washington, was reproduced in the 
article. The writer stated that, at the request of 
Warren G. Harding, an enthusiastic Mason, the 
same Bible was taken to the city of Washington by 
four members of the same Lodge to be used on the 
following day at Harding’s inauguration. Being 
desirous of knowing the edition of that Bible I wrote to 
the Library of Congress and received reply that the 
imprint was: ‘‘London: Printed by Mark Baskett, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty and the 
Assigns of Robert Baskett. 1767.” This Bible was 
the last of the special editions printed by the Baskett 
family, the business being sold out in 1769 as above 
stated. 

The paper used in the ordinary editions of these 
Bibles was obtained from the same source for many 
years and had uniformly as water-marks the clover 
leaf and the fluer-de-lis. The type was also Long 
Primer in size and the ornaments in the headpiece and 
the intial letters were always the same from 1740 to 
1760, as may be seen in the first page of text in the 
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quarto Bible dated Oxford, 1749, and reproduced here 
as an example. 

Returning now to the four points in the narrative of 
Isaiah Thomas we take up the first: ; 

I. That Kneeland & Green printed an edition of 
the Bible for Daniel Henchman. 

Daniel Henchman began business in 1712 and be- 
came the principal bookseller and publisher in Boston, 
a position which he held until his death in 1761. He 
was a large dealer in English books and shared with 
London publishers in some of their greater under- 
takings, like the six volume edition of the works of Isaac 
Watts, in 1750, which he advertised in the Boston news- 
papers of that year. In 1749, Henchman had printed 
for him the “Life of David Brainerd” by Jonathan 
Edwards, a volume of 334 pages. The printed list of 
subscribers contains 1700 names largely from the New 
England Colonies, but among them 122 from New 
York, 200 from Pennsylvania and one from North 
Carolina, showing the large field at that time for re- 
ligious works. This book was printed by Rogers & 
Fowle, the competitors of Kneeland & Green. Each 
of these firms produced books of several hundred pages 
yearly, some of which contained lists of subscribers, 
like ‘‘Defence of Infant Baptism” by Peter Clark, 
printed by Kneeland & Green with a list of three or 
four hundred subscribers. 

Kneeland & Green were prominent printers in 
Boston from 1727 to 1752 when Timothy Green dis- 
solved the partnership and went to New London to 
carry on the business of his invalid father. In addition 
to their regular work they were government printers 
from 1742 to 1752 and this part of the business was 
continued by Kneeland until his retirement in 1764. 
The government printing of the Acts & Laws and the 
Journal of the House amounted to one or more hundred 
folio pages each year. In addition to this the firm 
published a weekly newspaper and after the dissolu- 
tion of partnership in 1752 the paper was continued by 
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Kneeland alone until it was stopped in consequence of 
the Provincial Stamp Act of 1755. 

A somewhat careful study has been made by me of 
the books printed by Kneeland & Green during the 
period from 1749 to 1754 of which there are in our own 
library over 80% of the titles listed by Evans in addi- 
tion to their newspaper and the government documents 
printed by them. 

A study of the paper on which their books were 
printed reveals the usual variation in quality from the 
lower grades used in the newspaper to the paper em- 
ployed for the government documents equal and 
perhaps superior to that grade used by ThomasBaskett 
in his special editions. This paper, while largely 
domestic, came also from abroad, Italy as well as 
England contributing to their stock. The exact water- 
mark of the Baskett Bible was not found during this 
period, but it is seen in a book printed by Kneeland in 
1756. Some of their paper contains both the clover 
leaf and the fleur-de-lis, not identical with but like the 
others and was, perhaps, a poorer grade of the same, 
it being the custom of paper makers to vary the water- 
mark with the grade of their paper. 

The ornamental headpiece, used in all the quartos of 
Baskett in that period, is made up from a figure re- 
corded in the Caslon Type Specimen Book of 1763, as 
No. 12 of the Great Primer Flowers. While it does not 
occur in Caslon’s Broadside of Type Specimens of 
1734, I find the flower used in books printed by Knee- 
land & Green as early as 1719 and by other Boston 
printers of that period. It is a significant fact that of 
seven books printed by Kneeland & Green in 1752 four 
had this flower used as headpiece and of seventeen in 
1753 twelve had it in the same position. Of the initial 
letters used in the Bible of 1749 there is no trace in any 
of the books or pamphlets before or after 1752 by 
Kneeland or any other printer on this side of the 
Atlantic. Whether these letters, and there are but 
five of them used in that Bible, were cut in wood or 
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type metal is uncertain, but probably the latter. It 
must have been easy to obtain them from the makers 
in England however and, indeed, there was, in Boston, 
at that period a man who could have cut them in wood 
or metal. James Turner worked in Boston from 1743 
to 1756 and was a skilled engraver, as is evidenced by 
his cuts of Boston in the American Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle issued by Rogers & Fowle, the 
first successful magazine in the British Colonies. 

Here then we find skill, financial ability and special 
material at hand, or within reach, to enable these men 
to produce a Boston edition of the Baskett Bible. 
Study of the titles recorded by Evans, of books issued 
by the various printers at this time, shows that there 
was no other firm of printers in Boston after the retire- 
ment of Rogers & Fowle in 1750 who approached 
Kneeland & Green in the size of their business or who 
are recorded as doing work for Daniel Henchman. 
The statement of Thomas then that they were the 
printers of this Bible seems probable. 


II. The question of the size of the book next demands 
our attention, and Thomas calls it small quarto. 


As the folio size was used ordinarily in the Churches 
and was in consequence called the pulpit or preaching 
Bible, and as the sale of this size would be more 
restricted than any other, we can be reasonably certain 
that the folio size was not used. The very elaborate 
ornamental initials at the beginning of each book in 
both testaments always found in this size would also 
render it unlikely that the folio would be reproduced 
in the Colonies. As the duodecimo New Testament 
had been issued by Rogers & Fowle in an edition of 
2000 copies not long before ‘‘this impression of the 
Bible came from the press,’’ it would seem improbable 
that another edition, even of the complete Bible, 
could have been sold so soon and we may therefore 
exclude this size. 

The octavo and quarto sizes remain. It may be 
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stated here that no octavo Baskett Bible which I have 
seen has either headpiece, tailpiece or ornamental 
initials, as is the case with all editions in quarto, a fact 
which would render copying much easier. 

It was this fact, lack of ornaments, which made it 
easier for Rogers & Fowle to reproduce their duo- 
decimo. Of this, there is in consequence, no known 
copy, for with this ease of reproduction goes the 
practical impossibility of discovering a copy of such an 
issue by comparison with the English edition from 
which it was reproduced. The duodecimo and octavo 
sizes were used as personal Bibles, the smaller being 
later called the School Bible in contrast with the 
Church folio and the quarto Family Bibles. 

With the large number of people interested in religi- 
ous matters, as we have seen in the long lists of sub- 
scribers appended to the books then printed, and with 
the widespread custom of family worship, it may be 
inferred that a larger field of trade would be opened by 
the quarto than by any other size of Bible. We may 
therefore assume that Thomas was right in his state- 
ment that the size was quarto. 


III. Next comes the question of the year of printing 
and issue of the Bible. 


Thomas wrote that the book, ‘‘issued from the press 
about the time the partnership of Kneeland & Green 
expired”’ which occurred in 1752, but nowhere does he 
record the exact year. He also states that the duo- 
decimo of Rogers & Fowle was printed not long before 
this impression of the Bible and that “it was completed 
at the press before Kneeland & Green began their 
edition.’’ As this first essay was also undertaken by 
Daniel Henchman and other booksellers of Boston, it is 
reasonable to assume that those copies had been or 
were being successfully disposed of before Henchman 
would enter upon a much greater and more expensive 
undertaking. Indeed it was probably the very success 
of that which was the deciding factor in the second 
venture. 
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It is fair to infer that, as Rogers & Fowle dissolved 
partnership in 1750, the duodecimo had been printed 
some time before that year and we may take 1745 and 
1752 as the extreme limits of the two undertakings. 
As, however, Thomas states that the quarto was issued 
not long before the partnership of Kneeland & Green 
was dissolved, the time of printing would be nearer 
1752 than 1745. To determine the length of time 
required to print such a book, quarto in size, containing 
more than 1200 pages it is necessary to know something 
of the number of workmen in the office, the amount of 
type on hand and the quantity of yearly output of the 
printers of that Bible. Evans lists the number of 
books printed by this firm in 1749 as fourteen, com- 
prising about 400 pages with 300 folio pages of Govern- 
ment documents; in 1750, as twenty books consisting 
of 600 pages with 280 of Government printing; and in 
1751, twenty-seven titles which had 600 pages with 
160 folio pages, these in addition to the weekly 
newspaper. These figures, all that are available, do 
not represent a very large shop nor can they guide us 
as to the length of time required to print the 1200 
pages of the Bible in addition to their yearly output. 
For further light let us turn to the work of Isaiah 
Thomas, forty years later, upon his Bibles of 1791. 

In 1789 Thomas issued a Prospectus soliciting sub- 
scribers to a Quarto Bible for which he had already 
secured special type and special paper. From a letter 
in the possession of the writer we learn that he began 
printing it in September 1790 and completed both the 
quarto and folio Bibles in December 1791, a period 
of about fifteen months. We have records of twelve 
books printed by him in 1790 aggregating 4000 pages, 
and in 1791, of fifteen books of 1650 pages which 
added to those of the two Bibles would make about 
the same number although much more in amount of 
actual work because of the size of the Bible pages. 
During these years Thomas had, in Worcester, four or 
five presses, with eight or ten apprentices and there 
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must have been about the same number of journey- 
men. Even under these circumstances it seemed to 
me almost impossible that the two Bibles could have 
been completed in so short a time. 

Study of these two Bibles, however, showed a 
considerable saving of time in the process. Both 
Bibles were printed with the same type, in the case of 
the folio the page being given dignity by leading the 
type with increased length of page and narrower 
columns. It was discovered, by comparison of broken 
and imperfect type in sections of the text with the same 
sections in each Bible that both books were carried 
along in succession, signature by signature and after 
the signature of one issue had been printed the type 
was not distributed but the lines were put again into 
the composing stick and rearranged for the varying 
width of the column of the other issue. This process is 
employed in every printing office when changing words 
or sentences in galley-proof, but Thomas used it in an 
entire book, thus making a material saving of time in 
place of distributing and recomposing. As the Pros- 
pectus of 1789 spoke of the quarto and made no 
mention of a folio Bible it may be inferred that the 
latter was an after thought perhaps because of a sug- 
gestion of the above method. This whole transaction 
meant the possession of a large office, with long prepa- 
ration and careful management of time and work 
on the part of Mr. Thomas, an extraordinary result 
particularly when we consider that he had just started 
his Boston business of Thomas & Andrews in addition 
to his work in Worcester. 

Comparison of these two firms of Kneeland & Green 
and Thomas shows that the latter had more than 
double the amount of work and that he must have had 
a much larger plant to enable him to print these two 
Bibles in the fifteen months recorded. In a smaller 
office and without the special type it can be fairly 
stated that Kneeland & Green would have required at 
least 12 or 14 months for their work on the Bible. 
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Taking into consideration the completion and binding 
of the books the transaction must have seen a year and 
a half elapse before distribution could have been 
effected. If, as Thomas states, the Kneeland & Green 
edition was finished not long before 1752, the time of 
dissolution of their partnership, the year 1750 may be 
taken as the time of beginning the work. 

The Bible was printed for Daniel Henchman and 
other booksellers of Boston of whom there were, at this 
time, seven or eight who had been established twenty- 
five or thirty years. How many of these entered into 
this transaction is not known but one thing is certain 
that competition entered into the matter of the 
sale of the books and we can be sure that all who did 
take part would demand and receive their proportion 
at the same time and with the same date on the title 
page. This means that the whole edition was finished 
and dated alike, as was pointed out by Mr. Wilber- 
force Eames, and that the suggestion of varying title 
pages and varying dates can be therefore excluded from 
the discussion. 

This book was to be sold by the dealers, not by 
subscription but as imported, and their profit must 
have been made out of the difference in the cost of 
printing in Boston and London.! The quality of the 
English edition had to be maintained, however, for, 
the book being sold as imported, the purchaser would 
be the severest critic of any differences in condition or 
appearance. If the truth of the transaction had been 
told any one, few persons would buy a Bible, of all 
books, with such a history and its possibilities. 

While we have concluded that the whole edition 
must have had the same year for its date and that the 
date was not before 1750 or after 1752, we have, as yet, 
no sufficient data to decide the exact year which ap- 
peared on the title page of this Bible.2 Kneeland & 


iIsaiah Thomas stated that his royal quarto Bible would be sold for seven dollars in 
Worcester, while that of the English trade cost eight or nine dollars. 

*It is a curious and perhaps significant fact that there is no quarto Baskett Bible 
with date 1750 or 1751 in any of the great libraries of Great Britain or America. 
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Green may have retained the date of the English 
edition used as copy though it is doubtful if the book- 
sellers would have accepted this, and it seems more 
probable that they would use the date of completion of 
their labors, as that would give the booksellers the argu- 
ment of a recent importation and an up to date Bible. 


IV. The fourth point for our consideration is the 
question of the imprint, which was, Thomas says: 
‘London; Mark Baskett, Printer to the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty.”’ 


If my reasoning is correct it would appear that 
Kneeland & Green printed in quarto form a Bible not 
far from 1752, taking as their copy one of the issues of 
Thomas Baskett. It behooves us to discover, if 
possible, which of them could have been used. 

There is no general catalogue of the complete issues 
of the Baskett Bibles. The British Museum has a 
large number of them, the list being available in their 
printed catalogue. The Bodleian Library of Oxford 
has also a large collection and a third is in the library 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, of which 
collection Darlow & Moule have compiled an elaborate 
Historical Catalogue. From this catalogue it will be 
seen that in no other part of England was a quarto 
Bible issued by any other printer between 1740 and 
1752 so that other Bible printers need not be considered. 
Among the issues of Thomas Baskett a quarto was 
printed in the years 1746, 1747, and 1749, but none in 
1748, 1750 or 1751 the next being in 1752. These were 
all issued in Oxford, not London, and had the imprint 
“Thomas Baskett, Printer to the University.”’ One 
of these three Bibles was with little question used as 
copy in this reprinting. The one dated 1746 had a 
number of errors of the compositor and as one of the 
others was without doubt available either that of 1747 
or 1749 was the probable copy. 

These three, however, resemble each other so closely 
in text, in head piece and in ornamental initials that, 
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except for the possible use of the date, it does not 
matter which of them was employed as copy unless 
textual errors, which may have varied in them, were 
copied in the new edition. The point it is desired to 
bring out is that ‘‘Thomas Baskett; Printer to the 
University, Oxford’? must have been the imprint of 
the new edition, not; ‘‘Mark Baskett; Printer to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, London.’”’ which 
imprint was not used on a Bible of Baskett from 1716 
until 1761. It is an interesting fact that there is no 
record that Thomas had in his possession a copy of any 
Baskett Bible at the time of writing his History of 
Printing or later in his collections. And yet he must 
have examined somewhere a Mark Baskett Bible, by 
chance, when seeking to make his detailed statement. 
It may have been one of the thirty Bibles used by the 
Clergy of Worcester county when deciding, for Mr. 
Thomas, the most correct text for the Thomas quarto 
of 1791. Wherever he secured his imprint it was a 
mistake as we have seen and this mistake has always 
misled those who have been searching for a copy of this 
edition. For this reason it may be well to repeat that 
as the Boston edition was printed in, or about the 
year, 1752 and as we may infer that it had the same 
date, which date was nine or ten years before the first 
of the Mark Baskett Bibles of the 1760s was issued, 
search for a copy of this book can never be rewarded 
by study of the Mark Baskett editions. 

There is one more point of importance made by 
Thomas, in his account of the Bible. He states that 
both Bibles were well executed and, ‘‘at this day it 
(quarto) can be distinguished from an English edition 
of the same date only by those who are acquainted 
with the niceties of typography.’”’ The exact meaning 
of that expression may be fraught with evidence toward 
the discovery of a copy of the Bible. If it refers to 
textual errors it does not follow that discovery of these 
requires typographical knowledge, but if broken type 
or imperfect letters, or those from the wrong font or 
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errors by the compositor, these would be more difficult 
for the non-printer; and if to the character of the page, 
its ornaments and letters, that too would lead to the 
inference that it did refer to these latter rather than to 
textual errors alone. 

A curious example of carelessness in printing occurs 
on the first page of the text of Genesis in the 1746 quarto 
of Thomas Baskett. On this page the period following 
the heading is out of line, the ornamental initial ‘‘I”’ is 
upside down and the parts which make up the head- 
piece are, in several elements very irregularly set up. 
It is doubtful if these points would attract the eye of 
the general reader as there are no textual errors on the 
page although the text is very irregularly printed, but 
they are cited as an example of the kind of investiga- 
tion required in studying such questions. 

On the other hand let me present an example of real 
accomplishment when minute investigation is faith- 
fully carried out. Dr. Schwenke, by such study of the 
Gutenberg Bible,has proved that the book was printed 
in ten sections on six presses, that the body of the type 
was twice filed down from 40 to 41, and finally to 
42 lines to the page. The first thirty pages were 
printed on three presses and when it was decided to 
increase the size of the edition these pages were reset 
and reprinted. The paper for this increase in num- 
bers was purchased in large quantities instead of small 
additional lots. All of these conclusions were reached 
by careful study and comparison of a few of the forty- 
two copies of this first Bible printed with movable 
type. When such material results follow the careful 
investigations of the student we need not despair of 
reaching a happy solution of our problem, even though 
we have, as yet, no known copies to compare with 
each other or with known English Bibles. 

In conclusion it should be said that the aim of this 
study is, not to present definite facts for that is not 
possible with our present knowledge, but to define the 
limits of that knowledge and to state fairly reasonable 
conclusions and inferences. 
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While the reliability of the general description by 
Isaiah Thomas of this Boston Bible seems strong in 
itself, the fallibility of human memory is so well known 
that only contemporary evidence can give strength to 
his statement and show how much of his detail can be 
relied upon. Such evidence as is available in the 
various branches of work at that period has been 
presented to you and as a summary we can state with 
reasonable confidence: 


1. That Kneeland & Green did print a quarto Bible 
for the booksellers of Boston between 1750 and 1752. 

2. That whatever the exact date of issue, it was the 
same for the whole edition, which was small. 

3. That it resembled the quarto Bibles of 1747 and 
1749 with the imprint of Thomas, not Mark Baskett. 

4. That no Bible of Mark Baskett of London, 
printed between 1761 and 1769 could be part of the 
Boston edition. 

5. That of this small edition, there must be a 
considerable number still in existence in families, which 
contain their family records because such are preserved 
with more care, and which have been handed down 
from generation to generation; or perhaps a few may 
have been deposited for safe keeping in our libraries, 
of which we have several examples, though of different 
imprints, like those of the Paine and Chandler families. 

It is not unlikely that examination and careful com- 
parison of these family Bibles will reveal the long 
sought copy of this edition, which can then be called 
our first Bible in the English language printed in the 
British Colonies. 
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THE COMMON ORIGIN 
OF THE MIDDLE COLONIES 


BY HAMPTON L. CARSON 


I DO NOT know to what cause I may attribute the 
fact that you have invited a Philadelphia lawyer to 
come and talk to this learned body. I recall that many 
years ago I picked up on a bookstall a brochure which 
was published in London in 1690, just eight years after 
William Penn had reached the shores of the Delaware, 
written by one Gabriel Thomas, entitled: ‘‘An 
Account of Ye Flourishing Province of Pennsylvania. ”’ 
After giving special attention to the brewers, the 
bakers, the bricklayers, the masons, the jewelers and 
the carpenters, he said: ‘‘Of doctors and of lawyers I 
shall say nothing, because the place is very peaceable 
and healthy. Long may we be preserved from the 
pestiferous drugs of the one and the abominable 
loquacity of the other.”’ 

I do not intend to revenge myself, Mr. President, on 
this audience for that very discriminating remark. 
But I must take occasion to express the pleasure that I 
have in meeting you and my appreciation of the honor 
that you, some three years ago, conferred upon me by 
making me one of yourselves. Nor can I overlook an 
incident of some two years ago, when visting Worcester 
for the purpose of signing the roll—which I found it 
was not the custom to do, much to my regret, for I 
would have liked to have seen the autographs on your 
distinguished roll. We always have those autographs 
inscribed in the handwriting of the gentlemen accept- 
ing membership in the American Philosophical Society; 
and we celebrate next week the two hundredth anni- 
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versary of the founding of that society by Benjamin 
Franklin, it being the direct outgrowth of the famous 
‘‘Junto.’’ We have had, since 1727, less than two 
thousand members, but to look at the manuscript 
autographs of those, both in America and abroad, who 
obtained membership in a society with a strictly limited 
membership like your own, is certainly one of the best 
means of enjoying the past and realizing that you are 
being brought closely into contact with the famous of 
former days. 

On visiting Worcester I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Brigham and, after a few moments’ conversation, 
he called my attention to the fact that there was lying 
in his drawer the first volume of an exceedingly inter- 
esting and scarce Pennsylvania German newspaper 
which had very recently come into his possession. 
His accurate memory had enabled him to identify this 
paper as having been the property of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania some fifty years ago, at which 
time it was the earliest of a series of volumes constitut- 
ing the only known file. He had obtained it for a 
price, yet with characteristic chivalry and with a 
spirit which we in Pennsylvania most highly appreciate 
he said, ‘‘This paper shall be restored to your files at 
exactly what it cost me.”’ That is a rare instance, in 
my somewhat extended experience of the interchange 
of courtesies, of the repression of a strong inclination 
on the part of some librarians to acquire without 
inquiry treasures which come in their way, irrespective 
of marks of original ownership. I cannot miss this 
opportunity of saying to this body that the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania is particularly indebted to this 
Society through the act of itslibrarian. Ido not know 
that we ever can attempt to reciprocate, for as yet I 
have had no report of the possession by ourselves of 
any document which once belonged to you. 

I have no notes, I have made none, and I shall simply 
talk in a plain way on a subject which I have turned 
over in my mind for quite a number of years—the 
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thought growing that at some time I might make it the 
subject of a published work, under some such title as 
‘“The Common Origin of the Middle Colonies.”’ 

We are all more or less, as we become students of 
history, attracted not only to the history of our own 
individual states, but to that of our adjoining sisters, 
and in that way my attention was drawn to the fact, 
well known to historians, but very little realized or 
emphasized by any of them, that the Middle Colonies 
—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware—were so closely connected in point of time in 
respect to their births as to make it a noticeable 
phenomenon that their charters were practically—with 
an interval of a very few years, of the same date, and 
that together they constitute as a compact body (with 
the single exception of Georgia, whose charter was 
granted in 1732) the very youngest of the old Thirteen. 

The question arose as to how it was that the con- 
tinuity of territorial expansion in America, through the 
gift of charters from the Crown for the New England 
and Southern Colonies, which fell from the liberal 
hands of Charles I and Charles II in showers, should 
have been definitely interrupted. I soon realized that 
the Middle Colonies were allied geographically and 
were also closely connected in point of time, but that 
their births were postponed by the interesting fact of 
the occupation by the Dutch for nearly sixty years of 
the territory lying between the mouth of the Connecti- 
cut River and the mouth of Delaware Bay. 

Had the Dutch been able to maintain their posses- 
sion of that central part of the Atlantic Coast, there 
would never have been thirteen original stars in the 
flag of the United States. Maryland and Connecticut 
could have stretched their hands towards each other, 
but they never could have clasped above a chasm 
filled by the subjects of an alien sovereignty. There- 
fore, the questions followed: How came the Dutch 
there, how were they dispossessed, what was the cause 
of their dispossession, and what were the consequences 
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of the capture of New Amsterdam, now the city of 
New York, by an English fleet in 1664? 

In looking at the books, particularly those relating 
to the history of the settlements on the Delaware— 
very little attention being given by New York histo- 
rians to the matter, and none at all by the historians 
of other parts of the country—Pennsylvania history 
seemed to open with a date in a mariner’s journal, that 
on the 28th of August, 1609, Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman in the employ of the Dutch East India 
Company, entered Delaware Bay. After vain at- 
tempts to ascend the river—owing to the existence of 
shoals and channels entirely unknown, which he had 
no proper means of exploring—he withdrew and sailing 
north entered on the 4th of September the lower bay 
of what is now the great harbor of New York. From 
that point, after exploring New York bay at large, the 
entrance to the East River being obstructed by the 
dangerous rapids of Hell Gate, he ascended the Hud- 
son River almost to present Albany and, returning, 
was detained by the English, who forbade his going 
back to Holland. His report only by indirect means 
reached the hands of his employers, the Dutch East 
India Company. 

Now that event, standing alone, is inexpressive. 
The real question is: How did an Englishman in the 
employ of the Dutch East India Company find him- 
self on that date in the latitude of the mouth of 
Delaware Bay, why was he there, under what authority 
was he there, and what were the consequences of his 
act? 

The main objection to the works of historians up to 
within thirty years ago—and this feature has not been 
altogether eliminated as yet—is that they were more 
interested in casualties than in causes. They did not 
view history as anything more than a mere congeries of 
accidents. They did not extend their vision into the 
past so as to find a definite and satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomena of the present. The consequence 
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was, they pursued the habit of annalists, stating events 
perhaps accurately, but shifting scenes so often that 
attention was distracted by such a multitude of details 
that there was lost a broad aspect of the question and 
lost entirely a philosophical apprehension of those great 
currents of events which, sweeping through the cen- 
turies, have brought about the present, as the child of 
the past. 

Therefore, I indulged in a little further examination 
as to how Hudson happened to be there, under what 
authority he came and what were the consequences of 
his coming. And I found—I cannot say altogether 
to my surprise, but somewhat to my personal delecta- 
tion, because discovery for one’s self is always a more 
or less gratifying sensation—that historians had either 
neglected or had failed to apprehend the true explana- 
tion of those several events. 

It was not long before I found that Mr. John 
Romeyn Brodhead, the great historian of New York, 
and whose book perhaps even today is in the lead as an 
authentic chronicle of events, had mistaken entirely 
the character of Hudson’s act and had drawn, as I 
think, from that circumstance some entirely un- 
warranted conclusions. His cardinal error was in 
accepting Hudson’s accidental finding of New York 
Bay and Manhattan Island as an authorized dis- 
covery on which to base Dutch sovereignty. He erred 
again in explaining the downfall of New Amsterdam in 
1664, in the reign of Charles II, as the fruit of royal 
perfidy and avarice, and as being an unworthy effort to 
enrich Charles’s brother (then the Duke of York, after- 
wards King James II) by snatching Dutch territory. 
It has seemed to me that these charges are inadequate 
as an explanation of a great historical fact. To attrib- 
ute the downfall of New Netherland simply to the 
avarice of the English King and to the grasping quali- 
ties of the King’s brother, is not convincing; because 
the most excited imagination could not have found in 
the then trade of New Amsterdam sufficient to tempt 
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avarice in comparison with the rich gold coasts of 
Guinea and the silver fleets of Spain bringing across 
the sea the rich ores of Peru, which were the real 
objects of English adventure. It is an attempt to 
place upon the King’s shoulders a burden which it is 
unjust to impose. 

I hold no brief for Charles II. He was not a far- 
seeing man. He was very much disposed to pleasures 
of the Court. He had inherited certain of the quali- 
ties of his grandfather, Henry of Navarre. His fond- 
ness for the pleasures of life diverted his attention from 
the broad views of statesmanship. Professor Leacock 
of McGill University has lately studied carefully the 
career of Charles II and has to a great extent exoner- 
ated him from all charges of that kind and made it 
clear that he was a misunderstood man—somewhat 
gallant, somewhat of a courtier, far from admirable in 
his private life, but not at all a man who was capable 
of either perfidy or avarice. We must probe more 
deeply to place these matters in their true light and 
learn how to explain the acts of the great Minister of 
State, the Earl of Clarendon, the father-in-law of the 
Duke of York and the grandfather of two English 
Queens—Queen Anne and Queen Mary, the wife of 
William III of Orange. It was Clarendon’s policy as 
a statesman which led to the capture of the Dutch 
American possessions which now constitute the terri- 
tory out of which the English Middle Colonies were 
carved. And it was the threatening interposition of 
the Dutch on that part of the American coast which 
clove the English colonies in twain, that led to the 
sending of an English fleet under Col. Richard Nicolls 
to take New Netherlands. 

But that is the finale. The real question is: How did 
that statesmanship develop itself, and what was the 
cause of its sudden and timely exertion? 

Now go back to Henry Hudson, an Englishman in 
the employ of the Dutch East India Company; how 
did that happen? 
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Hudson’s active life covered a period of but five 
years. He perished, as we know, at the hands of a 
mutinous crew, who cut him loose and put him adrift 
amid the icebergs of Hudson’s Bay, which is now his 
monument as well as his tomb. But he was one of 
those daring adventurers who, in the employ originally 
of the English Muscovy Company, had attempted the 
dangers of the northern ice in order to find a safe route 
to China, Japan, the Spice Islands and India. 

In order to appreciate the quest of the northern 
nations—I mean England and Holland in particular, 
the maritime nations—for a northeast passage to 
China (the northwest passage was not at that time 
thought of at all) we must dig into the facts. The 
disasters which overcame the Muscovy Company were 
such that the company for a time suspended business. 
Hudson, who had been one of their captains—in fact 
he had on a former voyage reached the highest degree 
of northern latitude of any navigator of his age, as far 
north as eighty degrees—found himself without a job, 
to speak in the vernacular. He went to Amsterdam 
and he there found employment with the Dutch East 
India Company. 

I emphasize the Dutch East India Company because 
the Dutch West India Company was not in existence at 
that time. It was not chartered until some twelve 
years later. The Dutch had become, after their suc- 
cessful revolt against Philip II of Spain, the great 
carrying nation of the world. The interruption to the 
overland commerce between the Far East and Europe 
was attributable to the downfall of Constantinople 
and its capture by the Turks. After the discovery of 
America, the Pope by decree divided the New World 
between two Catholic nations, Spain and Portugal, 
drawing an imaginary meridian line slightly west of the 
Azores, all that was west of the Azores to belong to 
Spain and all that was east to belong to Portugal. 
Knowledge of Geography in those days was exceeding- 
ly limited and it was not known to what extent the 
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great shoulder of Brazil jutted out into the Atlantic 
Ocean, so as to bring the Brazilian Coast within the 
Portuguese claim, and that accounts for the presence 
of the Portuguese in that Country. The Portuguese 
having the eastern part of South America while the 
Spaniards had the west, threw Spain upon Peru, Chile 
and Mexico, while Portugal exploited the Spice Islands 
of the Far East, the west coast of Africa and the coast 
of Guinea, the Gold Coast which was very tempting 
and afterwards became the subject of the slave trade to 
furnish labor for the mines in Peru and the sugar 
plantations elsewhere. The consequence was that 
when Spain absorbed Portugal the inborn hostility of 
the Dutch to anything that was Spanish became so 
intense that it transferred itself from the battlefield and 
the scenes of the dungeon, and the rack, in their 
struggle for religious liberty to a struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy. The Dutch were on the heels of 
the Portuguese ships and went in and established their 
colonies in the East Indies. 

Now in order to rid that commerce of the dangers 
of being captured by Spanish pirates or Portuguese 
pirates, as well as to escape the long delays of ten 
thousand miles of navigation around Africa and across 
the Indian Ocean, the Dutch East India Company, 
with its eye on trade, sought the northeast passage to 
China, to Japan and to the Malaysian Archipelago. 
They were sending their captains out in order to dis- 
cover that passage. Their geographers and navigators 
had figured out very carefully the amount of saving in 
distance and the captains themselves were able to 
testify to the fact that Dutch commerce would be safe 
from capture on the part of Spanish and Portuguese 
privateers if such a passage could befound. Hence 
it was that Henry Hudson, looking for a job and 
trained by years of previous experience in encountering 
the ice, found no difficulty in obtaining employment 
for a voyage with the East India Company. 

I went so far as to secure a copy of the contract 
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which Henry Hudson made with the East India 
Company, in looking for the extent of his authority in 
order to see exactly what it was that he represented. 
He did not represent the States General of Holland. 
His contract was simply one of private employment as 
captain of the Half Moon, a little vessel of only sixty 
tons burden. He recruited eighteen men, but un- 
fortunately, as most of the crew were accustomed to 
tropical waters, they could not stand the rigors of the 
ice, and when he got in the neighborhood of Spitz- 
bergen they mutinied. His instructions were positive 
and they were twice repeated in the contract: ‘‘If you 
cannot find a northeast passage to China you must 
return to Amsterdam for further instructions. ”’ 

When he found himself unable to penetrate to the 
northeast he absolutely disregarded his sailing instruc- 
tions, and, wishing to obtain if possible some wreath of 
laurel for himself, he took the risk and, yielding to a 
mutinous crew, he disobediently turned his prow to the 
west. He got caught in the Labrador current, was 
carried down the coast. When he found himself in the 
latitude of Chesapeake Bay he suddenly recalled that 
his friend Captain John Smith, who had successfully 
conducted a colony to Jamestown some three years 
before, had told him that somewhere north of the 
King’s River—as the James River at that time was 
called, and still perpetuates the name of James I as 
the English King—there was a great entrance leading 
towards the northwest and possibly he might find a 
passage in that way. It was with that thought in his 
mind that he entered Delaware Bay. Unable to 
penetrate in that direction, he withdrew and sailing 
north entered New York Bay. Going up the Hudson 
until the river shallowed on him to such an extent that 
he could proceed no further than one hundred and 
fifty miles, he found that he had failed in that respect. 
He hardly dared to return home and proposed winter- 
ing somewhere in the Labrador region, but his crew 
mutinied again; and the crew being composed of 
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English and Dutch, the Englishmen prevailed on him 
to enter the harbor of Plymouth and surrender his 
papers. There he was detained by the English gover- 
nor, who, having found that he had entered the employ 
of the Dutch East India Company and made some sort 
of a finding, did not want the benefit to accrue to 
another nation. But his papers reached the Dutch 
East India Company. It paid no attention whatever 
to that finding. The Company was interested only in 
the spices of the East; it cared nothing for beaver skins 
of the West. Besides, Hudson had violated his 
instructions. 

Now I emphasize this because I want to puncture 
the argument which Mr. Brodhead and others who 
have followed him have urged, that it was a Dutch 
discovery. It was not a Dutch discovery, nor did 
the States-General of Holland make a claim based on 
the finding. I know that Doctor O’Callaghan in his 
History of New York has asserted that such a claim 
was made on October 25, 1634, but I submit that 
he has misread the Document on which he based his 
assertion. I use the word ‘“‘finding”’ because I want to 
point the distinction between discovery and mere 
finding, subsequently followed by actual occupation— 
totally different concepts in international law as sources 
of title. Hudson’s report was neglected absolutely by 
the East India Company. Why? They were not 
interested in the West; they were interested in the 
East. They thought of spices and of nutmegs and of 
cocoanut groves. They knew nothing about beaver 
skins and furs of the otter and deer skins and wolf 
skins. And therefore, as their capatin had violated 
his instructions, they simply allowed the whole matter 
to drop. 

This is important, because it shows that when it 
was reported to the employers of Hudson they never 
made any claim on behalf either of their own company 
or on behalf of the States-General of Holland of a new 
finding of an unknown and hitherto unexplored coun- 
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try. It is true that one or two of the directors in the 
Dutch East India Company examined the otter skins 
and the beaver skins which had been brought in large 
masses, so far as samples were concerned, and they 
found that in the beaver skin was probably a more 
prolific source of wealth than if they sent into Russia 
and purchased the skins of beavers in that country. 
They therefore applied to the States-General for a 
charter. 

Now this is important, because the charter was 
refused. What was granted was a mere trading license 
limited to three years. The States-General, had they 
been so minded, had the opportunity to say, ‘‘a ship 
under the auspices of a Dutch Company found some- 
thing on the coast of America hitherto unknown, and 
we claim sovereignty by virtue of that fact.’”’ They 
utterly neglected to do so. They repeatedly neglected it. 

Now here is where Mr. Brodhead, in my judgment, 
has gone astray. I put it candidly to historians, so 
that if Iam wrong I ask for criticism; if I am right I ask 
for a rewriting of that chapter of history. The Dutch 
could never lay any claim to discovery qua discovery as 
against the English claim. The Dutch claim rested on 
actual occupation. 

The English claim was based, as is well known, on 
the voyage of John Cabot under the auspices of the 
royal commission of Henry VII. It is true, from a 
modern geographical and nautical study of history, 
that John Cabot never landed on the American coast 
south of Cape Breton. But, nevertheless, his sailing 
subsequently along that coast, even though he never 
again landed, and perhaps never saw it except at 
distant points, became the basis of an English claim 
all the way from Labrador and Newfoundland to 
Florida. And that English claim was constantly 
asserted, except that it fell into neglect and was not 
acted on during the reigns of Henry VIII and Bloody 
Mary, but when Elizabeth came to the throne she 
granted charters to Gilbert and to Raleigh and other 
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explorers. Although their efforts at colonization 
were not successful, their efforts were entirely sin- 
cere—to go there and take possession of that unknown 
land which Cabot by virtue of his voyage had reported 
to the English Crown. And as we look at the pages of 
those old historians or chroniclers, whichever you see 
fit to call them, Haklyut and Purchas, we find that 
what Cabot had done was as well known to the men 
of that day as the adventures of Peary and Shackleton 
are to the men of this generation, every bit. 

With those outstanding claims and with the 
charters of James I of 1606, and again in 1609, 1612 
and 1619, which divided ‘‘Virginia”’ between the 
Plymouth Company, which occupied New England 
territory, and the London or Virginia Company which 
occupied Jamestown, we must guard against the narrow 
interpretation that is now put on the word “ Virginia,” 
now a definite geographical section of country, but in 
those days ‘‘ Virginia”’ meant all territory in America, 
named after the Virgin Queen, Queen Elizabeth. The 
English claim was a very comprehensive claim indeed, 
and it was a claim to sovereignty. 

Now, here we have a royal enterprise, sanctioned by 
the crown (Henry VII). Wehave a commission which 
invested Cabot with distinct authority not only to dis- 
cover lands in the name of the Crown, but to take 
possession in the name of the Crown, as contrasted 
with a simple private contract between an English 
captain of a Dutch Company’s ship, unacted upon, 
unaccepted, with the opportunity rejected on the part 
of the States-General of Holland to claim sovereignty. 

Now all the Dutch ‘“‘charters,”’ as they are mis- 
termed by Mr. Brodhead, are not charters; they are 
trading licenses, and I have taken the pains to ex- 
amine them as carefully as if I was sitting as master in 
an equity case and analyzing the terms of documents 
that were offered in evidence. The only actual charter 
granted by the States-General was that to the Dutch 
West India Company in 1620, and it failed to mention 
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New Netherland. Even had it done so, it was later 
than the English charters. Mr. Brodhead did an 
astonishing piece of work in the early fifties. He was 
at The Hague. He had a thousand pages of Dutch 
documents or Holland documents, as they are termed, 
translated. He brought them to thiscountry. They 
were published by the State of New York in eleven 
superb folio volumes and together with the Albany 
records constitute the basis of the colonial history of 
New York. But he was much too close to his achieve- 
ment. He was too much flushed with the natural 
enthusiasm and excitement and exaltation of having 
found documents which shed light on history; and he 
failed to notice that these trading licenses, strictly 
limited to a period of three years, and subsequent in 
point of time to Hudson’s voyage, were without the 
slightest authority to take possession of, or to claim 
any territorial sovereignty over the part of the coast 
which Hudson had visited. The consequence is that 
when Mr. Brodhead wrote about a Dutch claim of 
discovery importing sovereignty, he erred. We must 
discriminate, intelligently, philosophically and calmly 
between the character of those documents, and the 
English claim based on royal charters following techni- 
eal discovery, accompanied by a declaration of sover- 
eignty, pursued by an effort to make good by occupa- 
tion; while the Dutch claims were based on trading 
licenses, without a claim of sovereignty. 

There were three Dutch captains who came to 
America following Hudson between 1610 and 1619, and 
they explored the little inlets from Long Island Sound 
running into the mainland. They must have been be- 
wildered by their multiplicity and sometimes by their 
imposing appearance, as when they came into the 
mouth of the Thames at New London or of the 
Connecticut or ‘‘Fresh River” as it was called. One 
of these captains was Adriaen Block, whose name is 
preserved in Block Island. Following through the 
years, there were Adriaen Block and Captain Cornelius 
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Mey, whose name is perpetuated by Cape May, at the 
end of New Jersey, with a slight difference in the 
spelling. We have the perpetuation of another Dutch 
name in Fisher’s Island, off to the west of the entrance 
to Watch Hill in Rhode Island, an English corruption 
of the name Visscher. Dutch names were plentifully 
scattered upon certain points. These Dutch captains, 
basing their claims on their licenses, claimed to be dis- 
coverers, and they attached to some of their petitions 
for charters two maps which were found by Mr. Brod- 
head when he visited The Hague. The ambitious 
extent of those maps ought to have warned a cautious 
mind against yielding to the breadth of the claims. 
Those Dutch captains, three in number, who had ap- 
plied for charters and who got only limited trading 
licenses, were ambitious enough to attach to their 
petitions maps which claimed five degrees of latitude; 
and yet they had only been along Long Island Sound, 
along latitude forty-one. Mr. Brodhead fell into a 
trap in surmising that as there were maps attached to 
the petitions, those maps were conclusive proof of the 
extent of the alleged discoveries. The captains did not 
pretend to have explored so extensively. The maps 
ran all the way from the northern line of Maryland clear 
up to Nova Scotia. If true, the Dutch would have 
claimed all of New England, and swept Pilgrims and 
Puritans straight out, asinterlopers. The Dutch have 
often quarreled with you about the question of Cape 
Cod. They asserted they had found that place, but 
they forgot that Gosnold had named it before they had 
their own ships in those waters. The consequence is 
thatwhat the Dutch actually had resulted from occupa- 
tion. If we read the history of the States-General we 
find that the reason why the States-General neglected 
to back these claims was, in the first place, that they 
did not believe the maps. The maps have recently 
been proved—very conclusively, I think—to have been 
fabrications pure and simple, based on English, French 
and Spanish maps. The map maker went to work 
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and consolidated Spanish, English and French maps; 
French maps were added in order to make the territory 
more extensive, and to give a beautifully consolidated 
result, but one not based on any evidence of accomplish- 
ment. But the maps did not mislead the States- 
General. They refused the charters. They did not 
claim sovereignty. 

Then came the West India Company. By that time 
the trade with the West Indies was becoming of 
importance. 

The ‘‘ West Indies”’ was a comprehensive term for 
America, North and South, comprehending the fur 
trade in New York waters as well as the trade in 
Brazilian waters—as well as what we know as The West 
Indies themselves. They wanted to divide the trade 
of the globe, and the charter of the East India Company 
expiring, the States-General said in effect: ‘Very 
well, we will charter two companies, we will re-charter 
the East India Company and we will charter a new 
West India Company.”’ They were prompted by a 
very remarkable man named William Usselinx, who 
had been an active worker in the way of exploitation 
and colonization and matters of that kind. But the 
Dutch nation was not a colonizing nation as the 
English were. The English, wherever they planted a 
colony, sought to develop citizenship, if I may use 
the term, in its broadest and most general sense. 
English posts were not mere trading posts, they were 
not simply forts guarded by guns. English settle- 
ments did not intend merely to make trading terms 
with the Indians for the furs from the forest and the 
far distant streams. Wherever English civilization 
went, there went English political systems. And this 
it is that made your ancestors so successful—expanding 
from Massachusetts, carrying your men into Connecti- 
cut, where they came into physical contact with the 
Dutch, though not into bloody opposition, on the 
banks of the Connecticut Rvier. The fertility of the 
Connecticut Valley had been explained to Governor 
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Winthrop of Massachusetts by some Indian Chiefs and 
he was invited to send men there. He was in ill health 
at the time and unable to take up any expeditions. 
But men of Plymouth and men who were restive under 
the intolerance of the Puritan régime sought a still 
larger religious liberty—which they did not even find 
in Rhode Island under Roger Williams. They came 
into Connecticut and established themselves on the 
banks of the Connecticut River, and of course that 
brought them into actual physical friction with the 
Dutch. The Dutch complained, ‘‘You are in our 
territory.”’ ‘‘No,” said the English, ‘‘you are in 
ours.”’ As a matter of fact, the Dutch actually were 
in occupation, and they remained in occupation for 
sixty-four years. They extended themselves to the 
banks of the Delaware. I am afraid I am drifting into 
too much detail, but I want to give you the general 
outline of the subject. They conquered the Swedes. 
The Swedes, under Gustavus Adolphus’s encourage- 
ment and that of the great Chancellor Oxenstierna had 
established a colony on the banks of the Delaware. 
The Swedes formed a very important basic element 
of our Pennsylvania citizenship. But the Dutch con- 
quered the Swedes, and held all Delaware territory 
until the time of Cromwell. I allude to Cromwell be- 
cause I want to show how unfair it is to attempt to 
load the whole responsibility of an English taking of 
New Netherland on the shoulders of Charles II. 
Cromwell passed the Navigation Act which was after- 
wards copied by Charles II. in his celebrated Naviga- 
tion Act. If you trace the history of that Act it was 
not alone the plain result of insult offered to Oliver 
St. John, secretary to the English Ambassador at The 
Hague, who out of revenge aided in striking a blow at 
Dutch commerce by helping to pass a strongly protec- 
tive English statute; but the real reason why Crom- 
well, who was then at war with Holland, intervened 
and ordered an expedition from England in aid of the 
efforts being made by the Connecticut settlers to over- 
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come the resistance of the Dutch along the line of the 
Connecticut Valley was this. The language, as I 
recall it, of the Cromwellian Act, in order to promote 
English shipping, forbade English planters—whether 
in Virginia as tobacco growers, whether in the Caro- 
linas as exporters of rice and sugar, or whether in the 
region around the Hudson as exporters of furs—to 
export save in English-owned ships or in British-built 
ships. But the Dutch, having a mercantile marine 
which was about twenty times as large as the English, 
could underbid on ocean freights. And the conse- 
quence was that what is a phenomenon of today, was 
presented in those days in reverse. We talk about a 
‘“‘rum fleet’”’ hanging off the coast in order to get into 
this country contraband goods in violation of the 
Volstead Act and the Eighteenth Amendment. In 
those days a Dutch fleet was off the coast ready to 
receive from the American planter tobacco, furs, rice 
and sugar smuggled out from our shores, to the fleet 
awaiting them in the ocean, and ready to take them for 
a less rate of freight across the Atlantic. To put astop 
to that practice Cromwell authorized the Leverett 
expedition and some seven hundred men were mustered 
in New England. Massachusetts was a little reluctant 
about backing Connecticut (Rhode Island did not 
participate) or New Haven, the term Connecticut at 
that time meaning New Haven. There was the 
Hartford colony, also, which the Dutch called Good 
Hope. Cromwell said, ‘‘ As long as New Amsterdam is 
a haven of Dutch smugglers aiding our own colonists in 
smuggling goods from their country in violation of the 
Navigation Act which we have seen fit to pass to pro- 
tect English commerce and English ships, we will crush 
them out.”” A general peace between England and 
Holland, however, happened to be declared, and there- 
fore the Dutch escaped for the time being from English 
capture. 

Now what was the historic background? The most 
titanic and gigantic wars between England and Holland 
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on the sea; wars that were some seventy years in the 
brewing and three of which occupied twenty years of 
time. Recall the names of the Dutch and English ad- 
mirals who faced each other. There were Blake, Monk, 
Penn, the father of William Penn, the founder of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, on the one side, and 
there were Tromp and DeRuyter and DeWitt on the 
other. The fame of those admirals has filled the cen- 
turies as constituting one of the greatest groups of sea 
captains of the world in any period of history. It was 
a struggle for the command of the narrow seas, the 
English channel and the North Sea, as well as the 
larger waters of the Ocean which led to the entrance of 
the English channel. 

During that tremendous struggle Cromwell died. 
Charles IT was restored and came to the throne and in 
the very first year of the restoration—the interregnum 
being ignored in the numbering of Charles’s statutes— 
a Navigation Act was passed marked ‘‘12 Charles II,” 
although it was the first year of his reign, which was 
almost word for word a repetition of the Cromwellian 
statute. 

Who was the great statesman at the head of 
English affairs in those days? The Earl of Clarendon, 
probably as great as any statesman that England ever 
saw. He sat in the Privy Council. There was no 
secrecy about his policies. Read the records of the 
Privy Council, and we find that, instead of secrecy, 
there were open public meetings at which all the 
evidence was produced of the violation of the Naviga- 
tion Acts on the part of the American colonies from 
Massachusetts to Virginia. Of course at that time 
Pennsylvania did not exist, because the charter had not 
been granted, but through all that territory the same 
phenomena were occurring of smuggling in violation of 
the Navigation Acts. The Earl of Clarendon saw that 
right in the middle of English territory the Dutch were 
in conflict with the prior English claims. England had 
never abandoned those elaims. History shows that the 
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English repeatedly protested and protested and pro- 
tested against the Dutch as squatters on English soil. 
Read Massachusetts history and Connecticut history, 
and we find that position was uniformly taken. The 
English settlers never regarded the Dutch as any- 
thing except as intruders. But the Dutch under Peter 
Stuyvesant and others stood stubbornly their ground. 
They were Dutchmen; they were not afraid. But the 
States of Holland had never raised a claim to Sover- 
eignty. Hence, it was not a conflict between sovereign 
powers; it was a conflict between subjects. And in 
pursuance of a broad-sighted policy to have the 
English title run all the way continuously from Maine, 
in contact with Acadia which had been brought under 
subjection by the action of one of the English admirals 
when the French were there, all the way down to the 
Florida line, in pursuance of that policy, I say, the Earl 
of Clarendon issued the order, ‘‘Capture New Amster- 
dam. That is the heart of the territory.” It was a 
very weak post. Stuyvesant only had about seven 
hundred men, but four hundred of whom were fit for 
duty. He had no serviceable guns; his appeals to 
Holland for help had been ignored and when the 
English fleet under Nicolls appeared before the ruinous 
little fort, he had to succumb and without fighting he 
surrendered. 

Then came a turn in the train of affairs. In July 
1673, during the third war, the Dutch Admiral 
Evertsen with a fleet came to Manhattan and re-took 
New York. A year later, there was a turn in the tide 
of affairs and England became victorious. By treaty, 
Surinam was surrendered by the English to the Dutch, 
and the Dutch surrendered New York. 

What followed? A great grant to the Duke of 
York—not as a result of the avarice of Charles, not as 
the result of any perfidy towards the Dutch, but as one 
of the inevitable consequences of great wars between 
contending nations, and in fulfilment of the policy of a 
great statesrhan, in an effort to develop English com- 
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merce and English navigation, and to unify American 
colonization. Such was the cause of the downfall of 
New Netherland, as I see it, and to that event the 
Middle Colonies trace their common origin. 

Fellow Members: I have simply talked out loud to 
you, and presented what I have had in mind as a 
general view of the common origin of the Middle 
Colonies. Soon after the grant was made to the Duke 
of York, it was followed by a charter for the present 
State of New York. The territory of Pennsylvania was 
excepted, but the three lower counties on the Dela- 
ware belonged to the Duke. Then there was a separate 
charter to New Jersey. Later came the Grant to 
William Penn, and the Purchase by him from the Duke 
of the Delaware regions. At this point, the histories 
of the Middle Colonies diverge, and I shall not pursue 
them. It is to those common circumstances that I 
have narrated that we of the Middle Colonies owe our 
origin and our belated births. Happily for ourselves 
and for you we are not in Dutch territory, but can 
claim kinship with you as Sisters at the Family Fire- 
side of The Old Thirteen. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1820 


Part XVIII: VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 


COMPILED BY CLARENCE 5S. BRIGHAM 


The following bibliography attempts, first, to present an 
historical sketch of every newspaper printed in the United 
States from 1690 to 1820; setondly, to locate all files found in 
the various libraries of the country; and thirdly, to give a 
complete check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

The historical sketch of each paper gives the title, the date 
of establishment, the name of the editor or publisher, the fre- 
quency of issue and the date of discontinuance. It also 
attempts to give the exact date of issue when a change in title 
or name of publisher or frequency of publication occurs. 

In locating files to be found in various libraries, no attempt 
is made to list every issue. In the case of common papers 
which are to be found in many libraries, only the longer files 
are noted, with a description of their completeness. Rare 
newspapers, which are known by only a few scattered issues, 
are minutely listed. 

The check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society follows the style of the Library of Con- 
gress “Check List of Eighteenth Century Newspapers,”’ and 
records all supplements, missing issues and mutilations. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by States and towns. 
Towns are placed according to their present State location. 
For convenience of alphabetization, the initial “The” in the 
titles of papers is disregarded. Papers are considered to be of 
folio size, unless otherwise stated. There are no abbreviations 
except in the names of the libraries where files are located, and 
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these should be easily understood. A superior italic “m’’ is 
used in the listing of the Society’s files to signify mutilated 
copy. The bibliography includes only newspapers, and does 
not list magazines; the distinction has sometimes been difficult 
to draw, but the test has generally been the inclusion of current 
news. Neither in the historical sketches nor in the listing of 
files is any account taken of the existence of the paper after 
1820. 

All files, except in a few instances, have been personally 
examined by the compiler of this list, and the facts stated have 
been drawn from an inspection of the papers themselves and 
not based on secondary authorities. 

The bibliography will be published in the Proceedings in 
eighteen installments, after which the material will be gathered 
into a volume, with an historical introduction, acknowledg- 
ment of assistance rendered, and a comprehensive index of 
titles and names of printers. Reprints of each installment 
will not be made, nor will the names of papers or printers be 
indexed in the Proceedings. The compiler will welcome 
additions and corrections. 
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VIRGINIA 


[Abingdon] Holston Intelligencer, 1806-1810. 

Weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1806, by John G. Ustick, 
with the title of ‘The Holston Intelligencer and Abingdon 
Advertiser” (L. P. Summers, “History of Southwest 
Virginia,” 1903, p. 587). In 1927 Mr. Summers wrote 
the editor that this statement must have been made on the 
evidence of papers then examined, but now lost). The 
only issue located is that of May 15, 1810, vol. 4, no. 198. 
In November 1810, the paper was discontinued under this 
title, and called ‘‘ The Political Prospect.” 

L. P. Summers, Abingdon, has May 15, 1810. 


[Abingdon] Political Prospect, 1810-1820+-. 

Weekly. Established in November 1810, judging from 
the first numbered issue located, that of Mar. 21, 1811, 
vol. 1, no. 20, published by John G. Ustick, with the title 
of “The Political Prospect.’”’ It succeeded “‘The Holston 
Intelligencer,’’ but adopted a new volume numbering, as 
well as title. In the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 4, 
1811, the volume numbering is illegible. John G. Ustick 
continued the paper until after 1820. 

L. P. Summers, Abingdon, has Jan. 4, 1811-Jan. 19, 
1819, incompiete. 


Alexandria Advertiser, 1797-1799, see Alexandria Times. 


Alexandria Advertiser, 1800-1808. 

Daily. Established Dec. 8, 1800, by 8S. Snowden & 
Co. [Samuel Snowden and Matthew Brown], with the title 
of “ Alexandria Advertiser and Commercial Intelligencer.” 
With the issue of Apr. 6, 1801, the size of the paper was 
increased from quarto to folio. With the issue of June 9, 
1802, Matthew Brown retired from the firm and §. 
Snowden became sole publisher. With the issue of Sept. 
19, 1803, the title was changed to “Alexandria Daily 
Advertiser,’’ and with Sept. 30, 1807, it was printed by 
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Samuel Snowden for the Proprietor. The last issue with 
the title of ‘Alexandria Daily Advertiser,” was that of 
July 9, 1808, vol. 8, no. 2220, and with July 11, 1808, it was 
changed to “ Alexandria Daily Gazette,” which see. 

Harvard has Dec. 8, 1800-Oct. 22, 1807, scattering file. 

Lib. Congress has Dec. 11, 20, 1800; Mar. 16-July 30, 
1801; June 14, July 8, Sept. 22, Oct. 4, 8-12, 19, 25, 28, 
Nov. 24, 1802; Feb. 22, Mar. 1, Apr. 15, 27, May 26, Aug. 
13, 19, Nov. 16, 1803; Jan. 13, July 7, 1804, Mar. 16, 1807. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 19, July 30, 1801. 

Boston Athenzeum has Feb. 25, 1806. 

A. has: 

1800. Dec. 8 to 31. 
Mutilated: Dec. 10. 


1801. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Extra: Sept. 22. 
Mutilated: Jan. 6 to Apr. 4. 
Missing: Apr. 6-28, 30, May 1-Aug. 31, 
Sept. 1, 3-9, 21, 26-30, Oct. 14-31, 
Nov. 28- Dee. 31. 
1802. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 1-Apr. 23, May 22, 24, 26, 
31, June 1-7, 28-30, July 2-5, 27, 30, 31, 
Aug. 1-24, Sept. 2, 7, 8, 14-16, 23-27, 
Oct. 1, 6, 26, Nov. 12, 22, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 
10, 12-17, 27. 
1803. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 29, Feb. 24, July 15, Sept. 
3, 6. 
Missing: Jan 4, 19, 20, 24, Feb. 3-5, 9, 16, 
Mar. 2, 4, 5, 31, Apr. 23, May 19-24, 26, 
27, June 17-21, July 2-6, 16, 20, 21, Aug. 
1, 2, 30, Sept. 1, 2, 15, 20, 21, 26, Nov. 
5, 14, 16, 18, 22, Dec. 7, 10, 12, 31. 
1804. Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 27, Feb. 13, Mar. 13, 22, 
May 1, 3, July 28, Aug. 20, Nov. 6, 22. 
Missing: Jan, 2, 3, 4, 14, 16, 19-23, 31, 
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Feb. 7, 15-17, 23, 25, 28, Mar. 1, 2, 8, 
16, 23, Apr. 2, 7, 12, 25, 28, May 7, 9, 15, 
17, 19, 21-31, June 1-12, 15, 20, 21, 27, 
July 4-6, 9, 10, 16, 19, 23, 24, 27, 30, 
Aug. 2, 7, 13, 15-18, 27, 29, Sept. 4-8, 10, 
14, 15, 17, 21, 22, Oct. 3-6, 9-15, 17, 19, 
22-24, 26, 27, 30, 31, Nov. 1-5, 7-10, 23, 
24, 28-30, Dec. 3-31. 
1805. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: May 27, July 16, 19 25, Aug. 
21, Sept. 7, 16, 18, 27, Oct. 5, 11, 19, 
Nov. 12, 19, Dec. 11, 20. 
Missing: Jan. 2-Mar. 29, 31, Apr. 2- 
May 4, 8, 9, 16-24, 28, June 27, July 31, 
Aug. 12-14, Sept. 6, 17, Oct. 7-10, 12, 
Nov. 9, 13, 16, 21-23, Dec. 9, 10. 
1806. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 11, Feb. 3, 15, 20, Mar. 17, 
May 12, 26, 28, 29, June 25, Sept. 26, 
Oct. 25, Nov. 20, 28. 
Missing: Feb. 4, 14, June 10, 28, 30-Sept. 
23, 25, Nov. 3, Dec. 20, 23, 25, 30, 31. 
1807. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan 5, 8, Mar. 17, May 18, 22, 
June 8, 10, 12, 19, July 6, Aug. 13, Sept. 
2, 3, 4, 7, 11, 14, 16, 18, 24, 25, Oct. 9, 26, 
30, Nov. 2, 19, 20, Dec. 11, 15, 29. 
Missing: Mar. 7-10, 12, 14-16, 19, 20, 
Apr. 8, 11-27, 29-May 2, 8-11, 15, 20, 
23, 28, 30, June 5, 6, 29, July 1, Sept. 23, 
Oct. 7, 8, Nov. 11, Dec. 12, 22, 27, 28, 30, 
31. 
1808. Jan. 1 to July 9. 
Mutilated: Jan. 5, 20, Feb. 2, 5, 16, 18, 19, 
23, 25, 29, Mar. 12, 18, 28, May 3, 18, 
June 4, 6-13, 21, 29, July 6. 
Missing: Jan. 1, 2, 29, 30, Mar. 8, 15, 21, 
22, Apr. 5, 6, May 5, 9, June 3. 
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[Alexandria] Alexandrian, 1820+. 

Tri-weekly. Established Nov. 16, 1820 by Pittman and 
Thomson [Henry Pittman and Douglas Thomson], with 
the title of “The Alexandrian: a Commercial, Agricultural, 
and Literary Journal.” It was so continued until after 
1820. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 16- Dec. 30, 1820. 

Boston Athenzeum has Dec. 5, 1820. 


[Alexandria] American Literary Advertiser, 1802-1803. See 
under Washington, D. C. 


[Alexandria] Columbian Advertiser, 1802. 

Tri-weekly. “Established Aug. 2, 1802, by J[ames] D. 
Westcott, with the title of “Columbian Advertiser; and 
Commercial, Mechanic, and Agricultural Gazette.” 
This succeeded Westcott’s former paper, ‘The Times,” 
continuing its advertisements. The issue of Nov. 22, 
1802, vol. 1, no. 49, was either the last, or next to the last, 
issue. 

Harvard has Aug. 2-6, 11, 13, 18, 23, Sept. 10-17, 24, 
27, Oct. 1, 4, 8-15, 20-25. Nov. 1, 8-22, 1802. 


[Alexandria] Columbian Mirror, 1792-1800. 

Semi-weekly and tri-weekly. Established Nov. 21, 
1792, by John Smith and Ellis Price, with the title of 
“The Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette.” With 
the issue of Sept. 7, 1793, the partnership was dissolved 
and Ellis Price became sole publisher. With the issue of 
Dec. 23, 1793, the paper was changed from semi-weekly to 
tri-weekly. With the issue of Nov. 29, 1796 Henry Gird, 
Jun. was admitted to partnership, under the firm name of 
Ellis Price and Henry Gird, Jun. With the issue of Nov. 
21, 1797, Henry Gird withdrew and Ellis Price again be- 
came sole publisher. With the issue of Feb. 27, 1798 Price 
retired and Henry Gird, Jun., became the publisher. In 
December 1799 Gird again retired and Ellis Price became 
publisher. With the issue of Sept. 16, 1800, Price retired, 
William Fowler became the publisher and so continued to 
the date of the last issue located, that of Nov. 29, 1800, 
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vol. 8, no. 1184. On Dec. 9, 1800, he sold the paper to 
S. Snowden & Co., who had just started the “ Alexandria 
Advertiser.” 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 21, 1792- Nov. 13, 1793; Oct. 3, 
1795; Apr. 4, 1797; Aug. 25, 1798; Jan. 2, Nov. 27, 29, 


1800. 


Harvard has Feb. 28, 1795- Nov. 27, 1800, scattering file. 


N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 3, 1795- Nov. 12, 1796, fair. 


N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 20, 27, Apr. 6, 10, May 4, 18, 
1793; Mar. 7, 1799. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 9, Aug. 8, 27, Sept. 15, 17, 1795. 
Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 22, 29, Nov. 21, 24, 26, Dec. 8, 


1795. 


Boston Pub. Lib. has Jan. 13, 1798. 
Univ. of Chicago has Feb. 15, 1799. 
Huntington Lib. has Feb. 22, 1800. 


A. A.S. has: 


1792. 
1793. 


1794, 


1795. 


1796. 


1797. 


1798. 


1799. 


Dec. 5, 15. 
Jan. 9, 16. 
Apr. 10. 
Aug. 24. 
Oct. 5, 23, 30. 
Dec. 18. 
Apr. 19. 
May 24. 
June 19. 
Aug. 21, 28. 
Apr. 30. 
June 16. 
Aug. 6. 
Mar. 12. 
June 7. 
Nov. 7. 
Jan. 13. 
Mar. 13. 
June 16. 
Jan. 10. 
May 7. 
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1800. Feb. 27. 
Mar. 4. 
Oct. 11”, 18, 23”, 30. 
Nov. 1, 4", 18", 25". 
Dec. 6”. 


[Alexandria] Columbian Telescope, 1819-1820. 

Weekly. Established June 16, 1819, by Samuel H. 
Davis, with the title of ‘Columbian Telescope & Literary 
Compiler.” It was of quarto size, and although a maga- 
zine in appearance, it carried current news and marriage 
and death notices. It was discontinued with the issue of 
May 20, 1820, vol. 1, no. 51. 

Lib. Congress has June 16, 1819- May 20, 1820. 


A. A.S. has: 
1819. June 19. 
Aug. 7. 


Alexandria Daily Advertiser, see Alexandria Advertiser. 
Alexandria Daily Gazette, see Alexandria Gazette. 


Alexandria Expositor, 1802-1807. 

Tri-weekly, daily and semi-weekly. Established Nov. 
26, 1802 by J[ames] Lyon and R{ichard] Dinmore, with 
the title of “Alexandria Expositor, and the Columbian 
Advertiser.” It was a tri-weekly and succeeded the 
“Columbian Advertiser,” continuing its advertisements. 
About Dee. 1, 1803, the paper was issued daily. On Mar. 
4, 1805, the title was changed to “The Alexandria Ex- 
positor,”’ the paper became a tri-weekly,and was published 
by Richard Dinmore alone. On Nov. 14, 1805, the issue 
was changed to semi-weekly, and the title was shortened 
to “The Expositor.””’ At some time in 1806 the issue 
again became tri-weekly. The last issue located is that of 
June 1, 1807, vol. 5, no. 944. Dinmore established the 
“Washington Expositor,” Nov. 13, 1807. Beginning 
with December 1803, a country paper was issued, without 
volume numbering and without title except column 
heading. 
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Harvard has the regular issue, Nov. 26, 1802-Nov. 21, 
1803, scattering file; Mar. 6- Nov. 11, 1805, fair; Nov. 21, 
Dec. 2, 9, 26, 30, 1805; Jan. 2, 1806; and the country issue, 
Dec. 2, 1803- Mar. 4, 1805, fair. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 14, 1803. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 6, June 1, 1807. 

A. A.S. has: 

1804. Mar. 7. 
1806. Jan. 27. 


Alexandria Gazette, 1808- 1820+. 

Daily and tri-weekly. A continuation, without change 
of volume numbering, of the Alexandria Advertiser. 
The first issue with the new title of “ Alexandria Daily 
Gazette, Commercial & Political” was that of July 11, 
1808, vol. 8, no. 2221, printed by Samuel Snowden, for the 
Proprietor. With the issue of Sept. 7, 1808, the paper was 
printed and published by Samuel Snowden. With the 
issue of Sept. 21, 1812, the title was changed to “ Alex- 
andria Gazette, Commercial and Political.’”’ With the 
issue of Oct. 1, 1812, John D. Simms was taken into 
partnership, under the firm name of S. Snowden & J. D. 
Simms. In the middle of September 1813, the paper was 
changed from a daily to a tri-weekly. Publication was 
suspended from Aug. 23, to Sept. 8, 1814 when Alexandria 
was attacked by the British forces. With the issue of 
Mar. 9, 1815, S. Snowden again became sole publisher and 
with Apr. 13, 1815 resumed the daily issue. With the 
issue of May 14, 1817, the title was changed to “ Alexan- 
dria Gazette & Daily Advertiser.’’ With the issue of 
Oct. 1, 1819 the paper was nominally transferred to 
Samuel H. Davis, but with Jan. 5, 1820, Samuel Snowden 
resumed his position of sole publisher, and so continued 
the paper until after 1820. Beginning with Sept. 9, 1808, 
a tri-weekly edition for country subscribers was also 
published, with a column title and without volume num- 
bering, and was continued until after 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 4, Mar. 29, Nov. 10, 1809; 
Feb. 9, 21, 1810; Feb. 9, 1811; Mar. 30, June 15, 1813; 
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June 21-24, 26, 28-July 3, Aug. 14, 16, 17, Sept. 23, Oct. 
4, 14, 23,24, 30, Nov. 11, Dec. 2, 6, 1816; June 2, 3, 5-9, 
30, July 1, 2, Aug. 2-18, 20, 21, 25, 1817; May 14, 1819; 
Jan. 4, 1820 of daily; Jan. 6, Nov. 23, 1812- Feb. 26, 1813, 
fair; May 19-June 4, 28, 1813 of tri-weekly. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 1- Dec. 31, 1810; Dec. 5, 1818. 
Univ. of Mich. has Oct. 18, Nov. 3, 1810; Apr. 10, 1812; 
June 18, 1817; May 21, 1818. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Feb. 21, 1812. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Apr. 11, 1818. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 4, 1819. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1808. July 11 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: July 14, 20, Aug. 11, 12, 18-20, 
Sept. 3, 12, 24, 26, Oct. 27, Dec. 20, 30. 
Missing: Dec. 7-9, 19. 
1809. Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Jan 3, 5, 17, Feb. 17, Mar. 9, 18, 
25, 28, May 3, 9, 10, 11, 15, 20, June 6, 
July 6, 8, 24, Aug. 16, 28, 29,31, Sept. 7, 
21, Oct. 28, 31, Nov. 4, 17, 27, Dec. 14, 
19, 20. 
Missing: Jan. 4, 20, Feb. 24, Mar. 4, 31, 
June 8-10, 17, July 26-28, Aug. 15, 
Dec. 5, 6. 
1810. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 2, 3, 13, Feb. 24, Mar. 5, 8, 
17, 31, Apr. 14, 16, 19, 24, 27, May 4, 10, 
15, 24, 26, June 4, 12, 18, 20, 22, July 3, 
Aug. 2, Sept. 21, Oct. 23, 24, 30, Nov. 14, 
Dec. 1, 20. 
Missing: Feb. 17, June 26, 27, July 2, Nov. 
5, Dec. 10, 11, 13-15, 19, 21, 25, 26. 
1811. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 9, 11, 22, Feb. 4, 9, 11, 12, 
23, 25, Mar. 6, 9, 29, Apr. 15, 27, May 11, 
16, June 1, 11, July 4, 6, 9, Aug. 1, 12, 
Sept. 13, Dec. 9. 
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Missing: Jan. 2-4, 7, 12, 16, Feb. 1, 2, 5, 22, 
Mar. 26, 28, Apr. 1, 10, 19, June 10, July 
3, Aug. 21, Nov. 9, 21. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 

Mutilated: Jan. 13, 15, 17, Feb. 17, 29, 
Mar. 27, Apr. 2, 18, 25, May 30. 

Missing: Jan. 1, 11, Feb. 10, 15, May 9, 
July 9, Aug. 21, Sept. 10, 25, Oct. 3-10, 
13. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Carrier’s Address: Jan. 1. 
Extra: Nov. 1. 

Mutilated: Jan 5, 26, Feb. 8, Mar. 12, 
May 11, 15, June 2, 28, July 1, 21, Dec. 
2. 

Missing: Apr. 1-10, 13, 14, 26, May 28, 31, 
June 5, 8-11, 17, 22, July 10, 30, 31, 
Aug. 6-9, 12, 13, 20-Oct. 2. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: June 4, 30, Sept. 15, 17, Oct. 6, 
Dec. 31. 

Missing: Aug. 23. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 

Mutilated: Feb. 11, Apr. 21, 22, June 20, 
July 13, 26, Aug. 17, 28, 30, Oct. 18, 
Nov. 21, Dec. 27. 

Missing: Feb. 18, Mar. 18, 28, June 2, 5, 
10, 22, 23, 26, July 1, 7, 10, Aug. 2, 29, 
Sept. 23, Oct. 2, 19, 26-28. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan 2, 3, 9, 13, Feb. 6, Mar. 22, 
Apr. 24, May 9, Aug. 8, 12, 

Missing: Jan. 4. 

Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 22, 28, Feb. 7, 10, 14, 
Mar. 21, May 24, 29, June 3, Sept. 27, 
Oct. 6. 
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1818. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 15, 16, Feb. 14, Apr. 7, 
Sept. 29, Dec. 11, 15. 
Missing: July 9, Nov. 12. 
1819. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Mar. 11, Apr. 5, June 4, Aug. 11. 
Missing: Oct. 8. 
1820. Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: May 17, July 24. 
Missing: Oct. 1 to Dec. 30. 


Alexandria Herald, 1811- 1820+. 

Semi-weekly and tri-weekly. Established June 3, 1811 
by J[ohn] Corse & N[——] Rounsavell, with the title of 
“The Alexandria Herald.” At first a semi-weekly, it 
became a tri-weekly Nov. 4, 1811. With the issue of 
Feb. 14, 1820, the firm of Corse & Rounsavell was dis- 
solved, and N. Rounsavell took Henry Pittman into 
partnership under the firm name of Rounsavell & Pittman, 
which continued until after 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 23, 1814; Mar. 15, 1816- Aug. 20, 
1817; Jan. 5, 1818- Dec. 15, 1820. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has June 3, 1811-June 1, 1812; June 5, 
1815-June 2, 1819. 

N. Y. State Lib. has Dec. 23, 1811; Nov. 6, 1815. 

Boston Athenzeum has Jan. 15, 1812. 

Va. State Lib. has Aug. 12, 14, Nov. 18, 1816. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 2- Dec. 30, 1818. 

A. A.S. has: 

1811. Aug. 22. 
1812. Feb. 28. 
Apr. 10. 
June 29. 
July 1, 8, 10. 
Aug. 10, 19. 
Sept. 9, 23. 
Oct. 14, 21. 
Nov. 2, 4, 11”, 23, 25. 
Dec. 7, 23. 
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1813. Jan. 8, 15, 18, 20, 25, 27. 
Feb. 5, 8, 17. 
Apr. 12, 20. 
May 5, 14. 
June 14, 16, 18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30. 
July 5 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Dec. 3. 
Extra: July 23. 
1814. Jan. 3 to May 30. 
June 1”. 
Sept. 19. 
1815. Mar. 29. 
Dec. 8. 
1816. June 3 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: June 3, 5, Aug. 16, Dec. 6. 
1817. Jan. 1 to May 30. 
June 2”. 
Nov. 14. 
1818. May 18. 
Aug. 31. 


Alexandria Times, 1797-1801. 

Daily. Established Apr. 10, 1797, by Thomas & 
Westcott [John V. Thomas and James D. Westcott], with 
the title of ‘The Times. Alexandria Advertiser.” In 
the heading the words “Alexandria Advertiser” were in 
larger type than “The Times,” but the proprietors speak 
of their paper in the prospectus as “The Times and 
Alexandria Advertiser,” which title is also used as a 
column heading on the second page. With the issue of 
Apr. 17, 1799, the title was altered to ‘‘The Times; and 
District of Columbia Daily Advertiser,’’ Thomas retired 
and the publishers became J[ohn] & J[ames] D. Westcott. 
With the issue of May 3, 1802, the partnership was dis- 
solved and the paper was published by J. D. Westcott. 
On July 31, 1802, vol, 8, no. 1641, the paper was dis- 
continued by Westcott, who announced that he would 
thereafter publish a tri-weekly paper to be called “The 
Columbian Advertiser,” which see. 
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Harvard has Apr. 10-12, 14-21, Nov. 11-14, Dec. 30, 
1797; Jan. 1, 6, 8, 1798; Mar. 19, 1801-July 31, 1802, fair. 
Lib. Congress has May 20, July 31, 1797-Jan. 1, 1799; 
Oct. 26, 1799- Apr. 15, 1800; Dec. 2, 1800; Jan. 1-June 15, 
1801. 
Univ. of Mich. has July 2-Oct. 13, 1798. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 17-Oct. 15, 1799; Apr. 17, 
1800- Oct. 14, 1801; Apr. 16-July 31, 1802. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib has Feb. 4, 1799; Sept. 23, 1801. 
Huntington Lib. has Feb. 25, 26, 1800. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1797. Apr. 14. 
May 19. 
1798. Apr. 24. 
1800. Mar. 4. 
1801. July 9. 


[Alexandria] Virginia Gazette, 1789-1793. 

Weekly. Established July 30, 1789, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 3, 1789, 
vol. 1, no. 6, published by Hanson and Bond [Samuel 
Hanson and Thomas Bond], with the title of “The Virginia 
Gazette and Alexandria Advertiser.’’ The last issue 
located is that of Sept. 19, 1793, vol. 4, no. 217. The 
paper was discontinued in November 1793, and Hanson 
went to Georgetown, where he established the ‘‘ Columbian 
Chronicle.” 

Harvard has June 23, July 21, Sept. 15, Nov. 17, 24, 
1791. [A 
Lib. Congress has June 20, 1793. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Aug. 29, 1793. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Sept. 19, 1793. 

A. A.S. has: 

1789. Sept. 3, 10. 
Oct. 5, 19. 
1790. Jan. 14. 
Feb. 11. 
Apr. 22, 29. 
May 6, 13, 20, 27. 
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June 3, 10, 17, 24. 
July 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Aug. 5, 12, 19. 
Sept. 16, 23, 30. 
Oct. 7, 14, 21. 
Nov. 11. 
Dec. 2, 9, 23. 
Supplement: Aug. 5, Oct. 7. 
1791. Jan. 13, 27. 
Feb. 10, 17. 
Mar. 3, 10. 
Apr. 14. 
May 12, 19. 
June 23. 
July 28. 
Aug. 4. 
Sept. 1, 15. 
Nov. 10. 
1792. Jan. 12. 
Feb. 9”. 
Sept. 13. 
Nov. 1, 8, 22. 
Dec. 13. 
1793. Mar. 14. 
May 16. 
July 11. 
Aug. 1. 


[Alexandria] Virginia Journal, 1784-1789. 

Weekly. Established Feb. 5, 1784, by George Richards, 
and Company, with the title of “The Virginia Journal, 
and Alexandria Advertiser.’”’ The last issue located is 
that of May 29, 1788, vol. 5, no. 242. Richards continued 
the paper until his death, July 4, 1789 (see obituary notice 
in “Pennsylvania Packet,” July 17, 1789). 

Harvard has Sept. 2, 1784. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Feb. 3, 1785-Jan. 26, 1786. 

N. Y. State Lib. has Mar. 23, 30, Apr. 27, July 13, 1786. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 28, 1786. 
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Lib. Congress has Aug. 30, Oct. 18, 1787; Jan. 29, Mar. 
28, May 29, 1788. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 28, Mar. 26, May 21, 1788. 
A. A.S. has: 
1784. Feb. 5 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Sept. 16, Nov. 25. 
Missing: Feb. 19. 
1785. Jan. 6, 13", 20”, 27. 
1786. Oct. 12”. 
Dec. 7. 
1787. Feb. 1”. 
May 31. 
June 21. 
July 19. 
Aug. 2. 
Oct. 11, 18, 25. 
Nov. 1, 8, 22, 29. 
Dec. 6, 13. 


Charlestown, see under West Virginia. 


[Charlottesville] Central Gazette, 1820+-. 
Weekly. Established Jan. 29, 1820, by Clement P. and 
John H. McKennie, with the title of “The Central 
Gazette,” and so continued until after 1820. 
Univ. of Va. Lib. has Jan. 29- Dec. 29, 1820. 


Clarksburg, see under West Virginia. 


Danville Courier, 1818. 

Weekly. Established June 6, 1818, judging from the 
earliest and only issue located, that of June 20, 1818, vol. 1, 
no. 3, published by Elhanan W. Reinhart, with the title of 
“ Danville Courier.” 

A. A.S. has: 

1818. June 20. 


[Danville] Roanoke Sentinel, 1819. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 7, 1819, judging from the 
date of the earliest and only copy located, that of Sept. 25, 
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1819, vol. 1, no. 8, published by James Lanier, with the 
title of “‘ Roanoke Sentinel.” 
Boston Athenzeum has Sept. 25, 1819. 


[Dumfries] Republican Journal, 1795-1796. 

Weekly. Established May 15, 1795, by James Kempe 
& Co., with the title of “Republican Journal; and Dum- 
fries Advertiser.” In September 1795 the title was 
altered to ‘Republican Journal; and Dumfries Weekly 
Advertiser.’”’ At some time between Oct. 9, 1795 and 
Feb. 11, 1796 the firm name became J. Kempe & T. 
Thornton. Following February, the next issue located, 
that of May 5, 1796, was published by Thomas Thornton, 
who was the publisher up to the last issue located, that 
of Nov. 3, 1796, vol. 2, no. 21. 

Harvard has May 22, June 12, 19, July 3, 17, 31, Aug. 
14, Oct. 2, 1795; Feb. 11, May 5, 19, 26, June 9, 23-July 
7, 21, Aug. 11-Sept. 16, Nov. 3, 1796. 


[Dumfries] Virginia Gazette, 1791-1793. 

Weekly. Established Sept. 29, 1791, by Charles 
Fierer and Thomas U. Fosdick, with the title of “The 
Virginia Gazette, and Agricultural Repository.” At 
some time between Nov. 24, 1791 and June 14, 1792, 
Charles Fierer became sole publisher. Except for a later 
change of “and” to “&” in the title, and a reduction in 
size during 1793 from folio to quarto, Fierer conducted 
the paper to the date of the last issue located, that of Dec. 
19, 1793, vol. 2, no. 102. 

Harvard has Sept. 29, Nov. 17, 24, 1791. 

A. A.S. has: 

1791. Oct. 13. 
1792. June 14. 
July 12. 
Dee. 13. 
1793. Apr. 11. 
Dee. 19. 


[Fincastle] Herald of Virginia, 1800. 
Weekly. Established in March 1800, judging from the 
date of the earliest and only issue located, that of Dec. 5, 


{ 
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1800, vol. 1, no. 40, published by David Amen, with the 
title of ‘The Herald of Virginia, and Fincastle Weekly 


Advertiser. ”’ 
Lib. Congress has Dec. 5, 1800. 


Fincastle Weekly Advertiser, 1801. 

Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of ‘‘The Herald of Virginia.” The earliest 
issue located of “The Fincastle Weekly Advertiser”’ is 
that of May 8, 1801, vol. 2, no. 61, published by J[——] 
& D{avid] Amen. It was so continued to the date of the 
last issue located, that of July 10, 1801, vol. 2, no. 70. 

Lib. Congress has May 8, 1801. 


A. A.S. has: 
1801. May 29. 
June 12. 
July 10. 


[Fredericksburg] Apollo, 1803-1804. 

Semi-weekly. Established Sept. 3, 1803, by James 
Walker, with the title of ““‘The Apollo.” The last issue 
located is that of Feb. 18, 1804, vol. 1, no. 40. 

Harvard has Sept. 21, 28, Oct. 12, 22-29, Nov. 9, 12, 
Dec. 10, 24, 1803; Jan. 14, 18, Feb. 2, 4, 11, 18, 1804. 

A. A.S. has: 

1803. Sept. 7”, 17”. 
Oct. 8", 29”,. 
Nov. 9”. 


[Fredericksburg] Courier, 1800-1801. 

Semi-weekly. Established Oct. 14, 1800, by James 
Walker, with the title of “The Courier.” It succeeded 
“The Genius of Liberty,”’ continuing its advertisements, 
but adopting a new volume numbering. The last issue 
located is that of Nov. 13, 1801, vol. 1, no. 111. 

F. L. W. Green, Fredericksburg, has Nov. 18, 1800- 
Nov. 13, 1801. 

Lib. Congress has Jan. 16, 1801. 

A. A. 8. has: 
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1800. Oct. 24”. 
Nov. 7”. 
1801. May 15". 


[Fredericksburg] Genius of Liberty, 1797-1800. 

Weekly. Established in October 1797, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Oct. 19, 1798, 
vol. 2, no. 53, published by Mercer & Carter [Robert 
Mercer and George Carter], with the title of “The Genius 
of Liberty; and Fredericksburg & Falmouth Advertiser.” 
In 1799 Carter was replaced by —— Field, and the firm 
name became Mercer & Field. Mercer died Sept. 11, 
1800, and the paper was succeeded Oct. 14, 1800, by 
“The Courier,” which see. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 13, 1798; Apr. 12, May 3, 
1799. 

Lib. Congress had Jefferson’s file of 1798-1800 (see L. C. 
Catalogue, 1840, p. 107), but this was destroyed in the 
fire of Dec. 24, 1851. 

A. has: 

1798. Oct. 19. 


Fredericksburg News-Letter, 1801. 
Semi-weekly. Established May 18, 1801, judging from 
the date of the first and only issue located, that of May 25, 
1801, vol. 1, no. 3, published by P{hilip] Temple, with the 
title of “The Fredericksburgh News-Letter.” 
Harvard has May 25, 1801. 


[Fredericksburg] Republican Citizen, 1796-1797. 

Weekly. Established June 1, 1796, by Lancelot A. 
Mullin, with the title of “The Republican Citizen, and 
Farmer and Planter’s Chronicle.”’ The last issue located 
is that of June 14, 1797, vol. 2, no. 55. 

Harvard has June 15, 1796- Apr. 26, 1797, fair; June 14, 
1797. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has June 15, 22, July 20, Aug. 3, 10, 1796. 


[Fredericksburg] Virginia Express, 1803-1805. 


Semi-weekly. Established May 2, 1803, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of May 19, 1803, 
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vol. 1, no. 6, published by Samuel Chiles and Isham 
Burch, with the title of “The Virginia Express.” With 
the issue of Oct. 10, 1803, the word “The” was omitted 
from the title. With the issue of May 21, 1804, the 
partnership was dissolved and Isham Burch took his 
brother E—— Burch into the new firm of I. and E. 
Burch. The paper was so continued to the date of the last 
issue located, that of Mar. 28, 1805, vol. 2, no. 85. 

Harvard has May 19-Oct. 20, 1803, fair; Dec. 19, 1803; 
Jan. 5, Feb. 2, 13, Mar. 12, 15, May 3, June 1, 25, 28, July 
2, 12-23, Aug. 2, 6, 20, Sept. 6-13, 24, Oct. 4, 8, Nov. 1, 
19, 1804; Mar. 28, 1805. 

A. A.S. has: 

1803. Nov. 17”. 

1804, Mar. 1”, 8”, 12”. 
May 7”. 
July 12. 


[Fredericksburg] Virginia Herald, 1787 -1820+-. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established June 7, 1787, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that of 
Sept. 6, 1787, vol. 1, no. 14, published by Timothy Green 
and Company, with the title of “The Virginia Herald, 
and Fredericksburg Advertiser.” With the issue of July 
23, 1789, Timothy Green became sole publisher. With 
the issue of May 12, 1795, publication was changed from 
weekly to semi-weekly. In the fall of 1795 the title was 
altered to ‘The Virginia Herald, and Fredericksburg & 
Falmouth Advertiser,” but with the issue of Aug. 23, 
1797, it was shortened to ‘‘ The Virginia Herald,” and with 
Mar. 5, 1802, to “Virginia Herald.” In January 1812, 
Green took Ebenezer Cady into partnership, under the 
firm name of Green & Cady. With the issue of July 1, 
1815, the paper was transferred to William F. Gray, who 
altered the title to ‘The Virginia Herald,’ and started a 
new series volume numbering. With the issue of July 2, 
1817, Gray disposed of the paper to Timothy Green & 
James D. Harrow who again started a new numbering; 
but with Jan, 2, 1819, the partnership was dissolved and 
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the “‘venerable’”’ Timothy Green became sole publisher. 
With the issue of Jan. 13, 1819, William F. Gray became 
the publisher, and with Feb. 2, 1820 sold the paper to 
James D. Harrow, who continued it until after 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 27, May 27, June 5, 1788- Dec. 
29, 1791, fair, but file 1788-1789 not located since 1913; 
Jan. 22, 1796; Nov. 2, 1798; Jan. 11-Dec. 10, 1799, fair; 
Jan. 21-Oct. 24, 1800, fair; Feb. 23, 1802-Dec. 21, 1804; 
Jan. 6, 1807- Dec. 22, 1810; Jan. 13, 1812- Dec. 29, 1813; 
July 1, 1815- Dec. 30, 1820. 

Harvard has June 23, 30, Sept. 15, Nov. 24, 1791; Feb. 
26, Mar. 12, May 12, 26, June 12, 19, 30, July 7, Aug. 11, 
Sept. 4, Dec. 25, 1795; Feb. 9, 1796-Apr. 17, 1797, fair; 
May 26, 1797- Nov. 2, 1798, scattering file; July 8, 1800. 

S. J. Quinn, Fredericksburg, in 1908 owned a file of 
1796-1798 (noted in his “History of Fredericksburg’’), 
but the file cannot be found by his heirs. 

Wallace Lib., Fredericksburg, has July 19, 1808- Dec. 
20, 1809. 

Gari Melchers, Falmouth, Va., has July 1, 1815-June 
29, 1816. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 15, 1789; Oct. 23, 1798; Apr. 
20, 1811. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 17, 1788, supp. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 3, Dec. 31, 1789. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 2, supp., Apr. 5, supp., Nov. 1, 
1792; Aug. 10, 1804. 

Chicago Hist. Soc. has Dec. 1, 1795. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 9, Nov. 27, 1819. 

Univ. of Chicago has May 19, 1819. 

A. A. has: 

1787. Sept. 6. 
Oct. 11. 
Nov. 8, 22. 

1789. Aug. 13, 20. 

1793. Aug. 8. 
Oct. 24. 
Nov. 28. 
Dec. 19. 
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1796. 


1797. 


1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1810. 
1814. 


Aug. 16 to Dec. 20, all mutilated. 


Postscript: Sept. 19. 
Extra: Sept. 20. 
Jan. 13 to May 16. 
Missing: Mar. 14, Apr. 24. 
June 23”, 27”. 
Nov. 18”, 21", 25", 29”. 
Jan. 17 to Oct. 30, all mutilated. 
Aug. 27”. 
Apr. 15. 
Sept. 19. 
Jan. 26. 


Harper’s Ferry, see under West Virginia. 


[Leesburg] Genius of Liberty, 1817-1820--. 
Weekly. Established on Jan. 13, 1817, judging from the 

date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 27, 1817, 
vol. 1, no. 3, published by Samuel B. T. Caldwell, with the 


title of ‘The Genius of Liberty.” 


[April, 


At some time between 


May and October 1819 the publisher became B[{rook] W. 


Sower, who continued the paper until after 1820. 


Lib. Congress has Oct. 14, 1817; Feb. 3, Mar. 10- Apr. 
7, May 12, 1818; May 4, Oct. 26-Dec. 21, 1819; Jan. 4- 
Dec. 26, 1820. 

Boston Athenzeum has Mar. 3, 1818. 

A. A.S. has: 

1817. Jan. 27. 


Feb. 4. 


[Leesburg] Impartial Journal, 1803. 
In “Bartgis’s Republican Gazette” of Frederickstown, 

Md., Feb. 25, 1803, the advertisement was inserted that 
subscriptions were being taken for the “Impartial 
Journal” of Leesburg, Va. No copy located. 


[Leesburg] Republican Press, 1810. 
This paper is listed in I. Thomas’s 1810 list of news- 
papers (‘‘History of Printing,” 1874 ed., vol. 2, p. 302) as 

the “Republican Press,’”’ a weekly, published by John 
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Newton. It is referred to in the Leesburg “ Washington- 
ian” of Mar. 20, 1810. 


[Leesburg] True American, 1798-1800. 
Weekly. Established in November 1798, judging from 
the earliest and only issue located, that of Dec. 30, 1800, 
vol. 3, no. 110, published by Patrick M’Intyre, with the 
title of “The True American.” 
Lib. Congress has Dec. 30, 1800. 


[Leesburg] Washingtonian, 1808-1811. 

Weekly. Established in December 1808, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 6, 1810, 
vol. 2, no. 62 published by Patrick M’Intyre, with the title 
of “The Washingtonian.”” The last issue located is that 
of July 16, 1811, vol. 3, no. 137. 

A. A. S. has: 

1810. Feb. 6, 20. 
Mar. 20. 
Apr. 10. 
July 24. 
Oct. 3, 16. 

Apr. 2, 30. 
May 7. 
June 4. 
July 16. 


Lexington News-Letter, 1819-1820. 

Weekly. Established Feb. 13, 1819, by John N. Snider, 
with the title of “Lexington News-Letter.”” With the 
issue of Feb. 17, 1820, the title was changed to “ Lexington 
Weekly News-Letter & Western Virginia Telegraph.” 
The last issue located is that of May 20, 1820, vol. 2, no. 
14. 

Washington and Lee Univ. has Feb. 13, 1819-Feb. 10, 
1820; Mar. 18- Apr. 8, 22-29, May 20, 1820. 


[Lexington] Rockbridge Repository, 1801-1805. 
Weekly. Established Aug. 14, 1801, by John M’Mullin, 
with the title of ‘The Rockbridge Repository.” It was 
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suspended at the close of the first volume, presumably in 
August 1802. On Oct. 18, 1803, it was revived as vol. 2, 
no. 1, with the same title and publisher. At some time 
between Apr. 3 and June 26, 1804, John G. Ustick was 
taken into partnership under the firm name of M’Mullin 
& Ustick. In November 1804 the partnership was dis- 
solved and the paper was published by John M’Mullin. 
The last issue located is that of Aug. 6, 1805, vol. 3, no. 16, 
preceding which issue it had been published somewhat 
intermittently, due to scarcity of paper. 
Lib. Congress has Aug. 21, Oct. 23, 1801; Sept. 4, 1804; 
Aug. 6, 1805. 
Harvard has Oct. 25-Nov. 17, Dec. 29, 1803; Jan. 5, 
Mar. 13, Apr. 3, Oct. 2, 1804. 
Washington and Lee Univ. has Jan. 19, 1804. 
A. A. 5S. has: 
1803. Oct. 25. 
Nov. 1, 10. 
1804. June 26. 
Sept. 4. 
1805. Apr. 2. 


[Lexington] Virginia Telegraphe, 1802-1810. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 30, 1802, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 15, 1803, 
vol. 1, no. 12, published by S. Walkup, & Co., with the 
title of “The Virginia Telegraphe, and Rockbridge 
Courier.” In June 1803, the title was altered to “The 
Virginia Telegraphe; or, Rockbridge Courier.” With the 
issue of Feb. 28, 1804, Samuel Walkup took William G. 
Lyford into partnership, under the firm name of Walkup 
& Lyford. The paper was suspended toward the close of 
1804, the last number located of the second volume being 
Oct. 8, 1804, vol. 2, no. 45. On Aug. 23, 1806, it was 
revived as vol. 3, no. 1, by Samuel Walkup, with the title 
of “ Virginia Telegraphe,”’ changed a few weeks later to 
“The Virginia Telegraphe.”” The last issue located is 
that of Feb. 3, 1808, vol. 4, no. 23, in which issue Walkup 
proposed to remove his paper to Richmond, if he re- 
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ceived sufficient encouragement. The title appears in 
Thomas’s list of newspapers of 1810, as published at 
Lexington by William Walkup (“History of Printing,” 
1874 ed., vol. 2, p. 302). 

Harvard has Feb. 15, Apr. 5-26, May 10, 17, June 28, 
July 26, Aug. 9, 1803-Oct. 8, 1804, fair; Sept. 20, 1806; 
May 30, June 20, 27, 1807. 

A. A.S. has: 

1804. Jan. 12. 
Mar. 13. 
May 29. 

1806. Aug. 23. 

1807. Aug. 15, 22, 29. 
Sept. 5, 12, 19, 30. 
Oct. 7, 28. 
Nov. 4. 

1808. Feb. 3. 


Lexington Weekly News-Letter, see Lexington News-Letter. 


Lynchburg and Farmer’s Gazette, 1794-1795. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering of “‘The Union Gazette.”’ The earliest issue 
located with the title of “Lynchburg and Farmer’s 
Gazette” is that of Apr. 5, 1794, vol. 2, no. 7, published 
by Robert Mosby Bransford. The advertisements were 
continued from the former paper, although the volume 
numbering would indicate a suspension of four weeks in 
February before the new title was adopted. In September 
or October 1795, “and” in the title was changed to “&.” 
The last issue located is that of Nov. 28, 1795, vol. 3, no. 40. 
Bransford’s press was advertised for sale, Mar. 24, 1796. 

Harvard has Feb. 14, 21, Mar. 7, May 2, 16, June 13, 
20, July 11-Aug. 8, 1795. 

A. A.S. has: 

1794. Apr. 5. 
Nov. 2. 
Dee. 13. 
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1795. Jan. 10. 
Mar. 7, 14, 28. 
Apr. 11. 
May 2. 
June 6, 13”, 27. 
July 4, 11, 18. 
Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22”. 
Oct. 24, 31™. 
Nov. 7, 28. 


[Lynchburg] Echo, 1816. 

Semi-weekly. Established June 12, 1816, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of July 6, 1816, 
vol. 1, no. 8, published by Dawson & Gray [Russel Dawson 
and William W. Gray], with the title of “The Echo.” 
Their prospectus is to be found in the Richmond “ Daily 
Compiler” of Feb. 5, 1816. According to an advertise- 
ment in the Norfolk “American Beacon” of July 31, 1816, 
Gerard Banks was editor of “The Echo.” The last issue 
located is that of Aug. 17, 1816, vol. 1, no. 20. 

A. A.S. has: 

1816. July 6, 10, 17. 
Aug. 17. 


Lynchburg Press, 1809-1820-+-. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. Established May 6, 1809, 
with the title of “The Lynchburg Press,”’ printed by 
Fleming Grantland and edited ‘by Samuel K. Jennings. 
Early in 1810, Grantland was succeeded as printer by 
William W. Gray. In 1811 the printers became Haas & 
Lamb [Jacob Haas and —— Lamb], although in the issue 
of Oct. 21, 1813 Samuel K. Jennings states that he con- 
tinues to edit the paper. In 1815, the publishers became 
Haas and Bransford [Jacob Haas and Samuel Bransford]. 
With the issue of Oct. 31, 1817, Samuel G. Dawson re- 
placed Bransford in the firm, which became Haas & | | 
Dawson. On Sept. 21, 1818, the paper was changed from | 
a weekly to a semi-weekly, and the title was altered jto 
“Lynchburg Press and Public Advertiser.’”’ With the 
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issue of Apr. 22, 1819, William Duffy replaced Dawson in 
the firm, which became Haas & Duffy. With the issue of 
June 3, 1819, the firm name became William Duffy & Co., 
and with Apr. 28, 1820, Wm. Duffy & Jno. H. Pleasants. 
With the issue of Sept. 26, 1820, John H. Pleasants became 
sole publisher, changed the title to “Lynchburg Press” 
and continued the paper until after 1820. A country 
paper was issued weekly after 1818. 

Jones Memorial Lib., Lynchburg, has May 5, 1814- 
Apr. 27, 1815; June 20, 1817- Apr. 24, 1818; Sept. 21, 1818- 
Sept. 30, 1819; Nov. 13, 1819-Oct. 3, 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Jan. 2, Aug. 8, Dec. 26, 1816. 

Univ. of Chicago has Aug. 7, 14, Dec. 25, 1818. 

A. A.S. has: 

1809. May 13, 27. 
June 3. 
1810. July 9. 
1813. Oct. 21. 
1816. Sept. 26. 
1817. Mar. 14. 
May 2. 


Lynchburg Star, 1805-1812. 


Weekly. Established Oct. 31, 1805, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 27, 1806, 
vol. 1, no. 18, published by James Graham, with the title 
of “Lynchburg Star.”” The last issue located is that of 
Jan. 8, 1812, vol. 7, no. 12. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 3, May 15, 1806- Apr. 23, 1807; 
Oct. 7, 1809. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1806. Feb. 27. 
June 19. 
1812. Jan. 8. 


[Lynchburg] Union Gazette, 1793-1794. 


Weekly. Established in January 1793, judging from the 
date of the earliest issuelocated, that of Jan. 18, 1794, vol. 
1, no. 51, published by Robert Mosby Bransford, with the 
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title of ‘The Union Gazette.’’ The last issue located is 
that of Jan. 25, 1794, vol. 1, no. 52. Within a few weeks 
the title was changed to the “Lynchburg and Farmer’s 
Gazette,” which see. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1794, Jan. 18, 25. é, 


Lynchburg Weekly Gazette, 1798-1801. 

Weekly. Established June 2, 1798, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Oct. 13, 1798, vol. 1, no. 20, 
published by John Carter & Co., with the title of “ Lynch- 
burg Weekly Gazette.”’ Early in 1799, John Carter be- 
came sole publisher. The last issue located is that of 
May 2, 1801, vol. 3, no. 48. 

Univ. of Chicago has Dec. 8, 1798; Jan. 26, 1799. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has June 29, 1799. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 15, 1800; Apr. 25, 1801. 

Lib. Congress has May 2, 1801. 

A. A.S. has: 

1798. Oct. 13. 
1799. July 13, 20. 


Lynchburg Weekly Museum, 1797-1798. 

Weekly. Established June 5, 1797, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 21, 1797, vol. 
1, no. 12, published by John Davis, & Co., with the title of 
“Lynchburg Weekly Museum.” The last issue located 
is that of May 19, 1798, vol. 1, no. 51. 

Harvard has Nov. 6, 13, 1797. 

A. A. S. has: 

1797. Aug. 21. 
1798. Jan. 15. 
May 19. 


Martinsburg, see under West Virginia. 
Morgantown, see under West Virginia. 


[Newmarket] Virginische Volksberichter, 1807-1809. 


Weekly. Established Oct. 7, 1807, by Ambrosius 
Henkel, with the title of “Der Virginische Volksberichter, 
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und Neumarketer Wochenschrift.” This initial issue was 
numbered vol. 1, no. 0, and was in the nature of a prospec- 
tus issue. The first regular issue, vol. 1, no. 1, appeared 
on Dec. 16, 1807, and it was thereafter continued weekly 
to the date of the last issue located, that of June 7, 1809, 
vol. 2, no. 77. The paper was printed and published by 
Ambrosius Henkel, although his brother, Solomon Henkel, 
undoubtedly gave his moral and financial support to the 
undertaking. 

Elon O. Henkel, New Market, Va., has Oct. 7, 1807- 
June 7, 1809. 


[Norfolk] American Beacon, 1815-1820+-. 


Daily. Established in August 1815, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Nov. 11, 1815, 
vol. 1, no. 84, published by Shields & Shepherd [Hamilton 
Shields and Samuel Shepherd], with the title of “The 
American Beacon and Commercial Diary.” With the 
issue of Aug. 27, 1816, the paper was transferred to Shields, 
Charlton & Co. [William C. Shields and Seymour P. 
Charlton]. Late in 1818 the title was changed to “ Ameri- 
can Beacon and Norfolk & Portsmouth Daily Advertiser.” 
Charlton died Sept. 29, 1820. The paper was continued 
until after 1820. A tri-weekly edition for the country was 
also published. 

Norfolk Pub. Lib. has Feb. 7, 1816-Aug. 6, 1818; Aug. 
7-Dec. 31, 1819. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 11, 15, 23, 1815; Feb. 14, Aug. 
12, 1816; also tri-weekly for the country, May 14, Dec. 31, 
1819. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has June 16, Dec. 12, 1818. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 1, 1820. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1816. Apr. 23, 27. 
June 12, 14, 24, 26. 
Aug. 27. 

1818. May 13, 14. 

1819. Mar. 3. 
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[Norfolk] American Gazette, 1792-1797. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established July 18, 1792, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that of 
Oct. 10, 1792, no. 13, published by C[harles] Willett and 
Wl{illiam] Davis, with the title of “The American Gazette, 
and Norfolk and Portsmouth Weekly Advertiser.”’ It was 
of quarto size, published weekly, with eight pages to the 
issue. Early in 1793 the paper was changed to a folio of 
four pages. In the summer of 1793 the initial word “The” 
was omitted from the title. On May 7, 1794, the pub- 
lishers changed the paper to a semi-weekly, adopted a new 
volume numbering and altered the title to “American 
Gazette, and Norfolk and Portsmouth Public Advertiser.” 
In August 1794 Willett retired and William Davis became 
sole publisher. About May 1, 1796, the title was changed 
to “American Gazette & General Advertiser.” The last 
issue located is that of Nov. 7, 1797, vol. 4, no. 367. 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 27, 1793; May 21, 1794; May 15, 
Oct. 2, 1795. ; 

Harvard has Mar. 17, Apr. 7, May 8, 15, 29, June 2, 30, 
July 14, Sept. 29, 1795; Feb. 16, Mar. 25, Apr. 8-15, 22, 
May 20, 24, June 24, 28, July 19, Aug. 2, 5, Sept. 6, 13, 20, 
23, Oct. 4, 7, 18, Nov. 11-22, 29, 1796; Jan. 13, Feb. 7-14, 
28, Mar. 3, 14-21, 28, Apr. 5, 11, Nov. 7, 1797. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 9, 16, Nov. 17, 24, Dec. 1, 1795; 
Feb. 23, Mar. 15, 22, 29, Apr. 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, May 13, 
27, June 3-28, July 12-22, 29, Aug. 5, 9, 1796. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Aug. 14, 1793. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1792. Oct. 10, 17, 24. 
1793. Mar. 27”. 
Apr. 10. 
Aug. 14. 


1794, Jan. 1,15". 


1795. Apr. 21. 
Aug. 28. 
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Norfolk and Portsmouth Chronicle, 1789-1792. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 29, 1789, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 26, 1789, 
vol. 1, no. 5, published by Prentis & Baxter [William (?) 
Prentis and Daniel Baxter], with the title of “The Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth Chronicle.”” At some time between 
Mar. 10 and June 2, 1792, Prentis retired and the paper 
was conducted by Baxter & Wilson [Daniel Baxter and 
Thomas Wilson]. In June or July 1792, the title was 
changed to “‘ Virginia Chronicle,” which see. 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 26, Oct. 10, 24, 1789; Apr. 24- 
May 8, June 12, July 10, 1790; Mar. 19, 26, Apr. 9, Nov. 
26- Dec. 31, 1791; Jan. 7, 14, Feb. 25, Mar. 3, 10, June 2, 
1792. 

Harvard has June 18, July 9, 23, Sept. 10, 24, Nov. 19, 
1791. 


Norfolk and Portsmouth Gazette, 1789. 

Weekly. Established Sept. 9, 1789, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 23, 1789, 
vol. 1, no. 3, published by William Davison, with the title 
of “The Norfolk and Portsmouth Gazette.” The last 
issue located is that of Oct. 8, 1789, no. 5. Davison 
established the‘‘ Western Advertiser” at Chambersburg, 
Penn., in 1790. 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 23, 30, Oct. 8, 1789. 


Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, see Norfolk Herald. 


Norfolk and Portsmouth Journal, 1786-1789. 


Weekly. Established in June 1786, judging from the 
earliest numbered issue located, that of Nov. 21, 1787, 
no. 75, published by John M’Lean, with the title of ““The 
Norfolk and Portsmouth Journal.” With the issue of 
June 18, 1788, John M’Lean took his brother Archibald 
into partnership, under the firm name of J. and A. 
M’Lean. The last issue located is that of May 6, 1789, 
no. 150. J. and A. M’Lean also published during 1788- 
1789, the “Independent Journal” and the “New York 
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Daily Advertiser” at New York City, with John M’Lean 
conducting the Norfolk paper and Archibald M’Lean the 
New York paper. John M’Lean died at Norfolk May 18, 
1789, and his paper was discontinued. 

British Museum has Nov. 8, 1786, mutilated. 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 28, suppl., Nov. 21, 1787; 
Jan. 9-Dec. 31, 1788, fair; Jan. 7-21, Feb. 4, 18, 25, Apr. I 
29, May 6, 1789. 


[Norfolk] Commercial Register, 1802-1803. 


Tri-weekly. Established Aug. 16, 1802, with the title 
of “The Commercial Register,’”’ published by Wiilliam] W. 
Worsley, for M[eriwether] Jones and himself. The paper 
was discontinued with the issue of Jan. 11, 1803, no. 64. 

Harvard has Aug. 30, Sept. 1, Oct. 22, 25, 29, Nov. 3, 5, 
12, Dec. 8, 13, 24, 1802; Jan. 11, 1803. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1802. Aug. 16 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Dec. 8. 
1803. Jan. 1 to Jan. 11. 


[Norfolk] Epitome of the Times, 1798-1802. 


Semi-weekly. Established Mar. 22, 1798, by Augustus 
C. Jordan, with the title of “Epitome of the Times; or, 
Historical, Political, and Commercial Miscellany.”” About 
the first of January 1799 the title was shortened to 
“‘Epitome of the Times.” The last issue located is that of 
Mar. 30, 1802, vol. 4, no. 103, in which the editor stated 
that he would discontinue the paper in April, unless he 
found a successor. From 1799 to 1802 a weekly edition 
for the country, without title heading, was also published. 

Harvard has July 24, 1800-Mar. 30, 1802, scattering 
file. 

Lib. Congress has July 25, 1799; Dec. 1, 30, 1800. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has July 28, 1801. 

A. A.S. has: 

1798. Apr. 9, 16, 19, 23, 26. 
May 3, 14, 17, 21. 
Sept. 27. 
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1799. Feb. 4. 
Nov. 21. 

1800. Feb. 13. 

1801. Apr. 21, 24. 
Aug. 11, 21, 28. 


Norfolk Gazette, 1804-1816. 


Tri-weekly and semi-weekly. Established July 17, 
1804, as a tri-weekly, by John Cowper & George L. Gray, 
with the title of “Norfolk Gazette and Publick Ledger.”’ 
With the issue of July 26, 1805 Gray retired and the 
paper was published by William Davis, for the Proprietor 
[John Cowper]. With the issue of Mar. 17, 1813, the 
paper was published semi-weekly, but with Mar. 20, 1815, 
tri-weekly publication was resumed. It was discontinued 
with the issue of Sept. 17, 1816, vol. 13, no. 27. 

Norfolk Pub. Lib. has July 17, 1804-July 16, 1806; 
July 17, 1807-Sept. 17, 1816. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 25, 1805-Oct. 29, 1806; May 29, 
June 1, Aug. 12, Sept. 7, Oct. 2, Nov. 18, 1807; Jan. 1, 
1808-July 16, 1810; Nov. 2, 1810; July 17, 1811-July 16, 
1814; Sept. 3, 1814; Feb. 15, 1815. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 31, 1806-Dec. 30, 1807, fair; 
Apr. 20, 1808-May 16, 1810, fair; July 20, 1814- Nov. 9, 
1816, fair. 

Harvard has July 17, 1804-Dec. 30, 1805, fair; Jan. 1, 
1806- Nov. 16, 1807, scattering file; Sept. 19, Oct. 26, 1808. 

William and Mary Lib. has July 17, 1807-July 15, 1811; 
July 17, 1812-July 16, 1814; July 18, 1815-Sept. 17, 1816. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 11, Oct. 4, 1804-Oct. 7, 1805. 

Boston Athenzwum has Nov. 16, 1804-Feb. 25, 1805; 
Feb. 12, 1806; Apr. 17, 1813. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has June 11, 1805. 

Huntington Lib. has Jan. 8, 1813. 

Yale has June 23, 1813. 

A. A.S. has: 

1804. July 17, 24. 
Sept. 11, 29. 
Oct. 27. 
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1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


Nov. 8, 19. 

Dec. 12. 

Nov. 15. 

Dec. 4. 

Feb. 12, 19. 

June 4, 27, 30. 

Aug. 6, 8, 20. 

Sept. 5, 22. 

Nov. 12, 17, 24. 

Dee. 3, 12, 19, 31. 

Jan. 2, 14, 19", 21, 23, 28, 30. 
Feb. 2, 6, 9, 13, 18, 23, 25. 
Mar. 9, 11, 13, 30. 

Apr. 8, 10, 13, 15, 17. 

May 4, 13, 15, 20, 25, 29. 
June 3, 5, 8, 12, 17, 24", 26. 
July 1, 8, 17, 22. 

Aug. 3, 5, 7, 17, 20, 26, 31. 
Sept. 2, 4. 

Oct. 2, 16, 23, 25. 

Dec. 14, 28, 30. 

Jan. 4, 13, 28. 

Feb. 8, 10, 17, 24. 

Mar. 2, 4, 9, 11, 21, 28, 30. 
Apr. 1, 27. 

May 6, 20, 23, 27, 30. 

June 6, 15, 27. 

July 1, 6, 8, 15, 25. 

Aug. 3 to 29. 

Sept. 2, 5, 7, 9, 21, 26, 28, 30. 
Oct. 3, 12, 14, 17, 19, 24, 26. 
Nov. 7, 14, 18, 25, 28. 

Jan. 20. 

Feb. 27. 

May 10, 12. 

Dec. 15”. 

Jan. 31”. 

Feb..5”. 

Apr. 6. 


[April, 
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May 23. 
Aug. 17". 
Oct. 31”. 
1811. Jan. 16, 18. 
Feb. 1. 
Apr. 10, 29. 
May 8. 
Aug. 23. 
Oct. 2, 11. 
Nov. 25, 27. 
Dec. 2, 4. 
1812. Jan. 6, 24. 
Feb. 3, 5,7, 12. 
Mar. 4. 
1813. Dec. 11. 
1814. Dec. 29. 
1815. Feb. 1. 
Apr. 26. 
Sept. 9. 
1816. Feb. 20". 


Norfolk Herald, 1794-1820+-. 

Semi-weekly and tri-weekly. Established Aug. 13, 
1794, as a semi-weekly, by Charles Willett, with the title 
of “ The Herald, and Norfolk and Portsmouth Advertiser.” 
With the issue of July 18, 1795 James O’Connor was taken 
into partnership, under the firm name of Willett & 
O’Connor, and with Aug. 15, 1795 the paper was issued tri- 
weekly. With the issue of Nov. 9, 1795, the title was 
changed to “The Herald”; with Dec. 3, 1795, to “The 
Norfolk Herald”; with Nov. 3, 1796, to “The Norfolk 
Herald, & Public Advertiser” ; and with Feb. 20, 1798, to 
“The Norfolk Herald.”” On Feb. 22, 1804 the printing- 
office was destroyed by fire and for four weeks the paper 
was issued semi-weekly, until a new office was secured. 
Late in 1804 James O’Connor became sole publisher, 
changing the title to ‘“O’Connor’s Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth Herald,” and again in the fall of 1805 to “ Norfolk 
and Portsmouth Herald.” With the issue of Mar. 5, 
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1813 the paper was published semi-weekly; in October, 
1813, the title was shortened to “Norfolk Herald”; with 
Mar. 29, 1815, tri-weekly publication was resumed; and 
with Sept. 11, 1815, the title was changed to ‘‘The Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth Herald.”” With the issue of Feb. 3, 
1817, Thomas G. Broughton was taken into partnership 
under the firm name of O’Connor & Broughton. James 
O’Connor died July 3, 1819, although the firm name re- 
mained in the imprint until July 16, 1819. After a sus- 
pension of over a month because of the plague and conse- 
quent quarantine, the paper was resumed Aug. 25, 1819, 
with Thomas G. Broughton as sole publisher. It was so 
continued until after 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Aug. 16, 20, Sept. 3, 27-Oct. 11, 
Nov. 15, 29, Dec. 6-31, 1794; Jan. 7, 1795- Dec. 31, 1800, 
fair; Jan. 3, 1801-Apr. 14, 1803; Nov. 26, 1805; Mar. 19, 
July 7, Dec. 31, 1807; July 7, 1808; Jan. 23, 27, 1809; 
Jan. 5, 1810; Jan. 31, Nov. 23, 1812; Feb. 24-July 16, 
Aug. 6, 13, 24, Dec. 3, 17-29, 1813; Jan. 4, 1814- Dec. 29, 
1820. 

Univ. of Va. Lib. has Dec. 31, 1794-Aug. 8, 1795; Aug. 
26, 1797- Feb. 8, 1798; Aug. 15, 1798- Feb. 6, 1800; Jan. 1, 
Dec. 29, 1803; Feb. 14, 1816-June 14, 1819. 

Harvard has May 16, June 17, 1795; June 13, 1796- 
Apr. 20, 1797, scattering issues; Nov. 9, 1797; May 18, 
July 25, 1799; Apr. 5, 1800; Nov. 6, 1800- Nov. 15, 1803, 
scattering issues; Jan. 3, July 7, 1804; Mar. 2, Apr. 9, May 
16, June 27, Dec. 31, 1805; Jan. 16, 21, 28, Apr. 19, 24, 26, 
May 17, June 12, Dec. 13, 1806; Aug. 11, 13, 18-22, 29, 
Sept. 1, 5, 29, Oct. 22, Nov. 5, 17, 1807; Aug. 1, 1808. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 26, 1795- Aug. 5, 1796, fair. 

Norfolk Pub. Lib. has Jan. 5-Dec. 30, 1802; Feb. 8, 
1811- Feb. 12, 1813; Mar. 4, 1818- Mar. 3, 1820. 

Univ. of Mich. has Aug. 8, 1795. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 10, 1797. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 21, 1799. 

Huntington Lib. has Dec. 31, 1801; June 17, Sept. 30, 
1812. 
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Univ. of Chicago has July 22, Aug. 7, Nov. 11, 13, 25, 
Dec. 2, 1818. 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 3- Dec. 29, 1820. 
A. A.S. has: 
1794. Sept. 24. 
Oct. 18. 
Extra: Dec. 17. 
1795. Mar. 14”, 18", 21", 28”. 
Apr. 15, 25. 
May 13. 
June 24. 
July 4. 
Aug. 8, 12, 20. 
Oct. 3, 15, 19, 26, 29, 31. 
Nov. 2, 5", 19”, 21, 23, 26, 30. 
Dec. 3, 5, 7", 10", 12", 14, 17, 19, 21”, 24, 28, 
31. 
Suppl. Nov. 6. 
1796. Jan. 2,4,7,9, 11, 14, 18. 
Feb. 1”, 4, 20", 22, 25", 27. 
Mar. 3”, 7™, 10, 12, 17”, 24, 26", 28”. 
Apr. 23. 
June 23, 25. 
July 9, 11, 25. 
Oct. 31". 
Nov. 3, 26. 
Dec. 5, 10”, 12, 17", 19". 
1797. Jan. 5,7, 14, 21", 23”. 
Feb. 4, 11, 13. 
Mar. 6, 23, 25, 30. 
Apr. 1”. 
May 29. 
June 5, 8”, 10", 19", 22, 26", 29”. 
July 6", 10", 13, 20", 22", 24, 27™. 
Aug. 3”, 5, 7, 10, 26". 
Sept. 4, 7, 14, 16. 
Oct. 9. 
Nov. 2”, 6", 9", 11", 13", 16", 18", 20”, 27. 
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1798. 


1799. 


1800. 


1802. 
1804. 


1805. 
1807. 
1810. 
1811. 
1813. 


1814, 


1815. 


1816. 
1820. 


Apr. 10, 12, 21, 26. 
May 1, 3, 24, 31. 
June 2, 9, 14", 16, 19”. 
July 19. 

Apr. 13. 

Nov. 12, 16. 

May 17”. 

June 26. 

July 8. 

Nov. 27". 

Sept. 11”. 

Feb. 14. 

Mar. 3, 7. 

Mar. 5”, 7, 14, 26, 28. 
Apr. 2, 4, 11, 13, 16. 
Oct. 8. 

July 6, 27”. 

Mar. 22. 

Sept. 18. 

Oct. 5, 13. 

Nov. 19, 30. 

Jan. 25. 

Feb. 1, 11, 18. 
Mar. 15. 

Apr. 19. 

Aug. 2. 

Nov. 25. 

June 26. 

Sept. 27. 

Jan. 29. 

June 19. 


[April, 


[Norfolk] O’Connor’s Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, see 
Norfolk Herald. 


[Norfolk] Virginia Chronicle, 1792-1795. 
Weekly and semi-weekly. A continuation, without 
change of volume numbering, of “The Norfolk and Ports- 


mouth Chronicle. ’’ 


The earliest issue located with the 
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new title is that of July 28, 1792, no. 153, published by 
Daniel Baxter and Thomas Wilson, with the title of 
“Virginia Chronicle and Norfolk and Portsmouth General 
Advertiser.”” With the issue of Apr. 11, 1794, the paper 
became a semi-weekly, the title was altered to “‘The 
Virginia Chronicle, & General Advertiser,” and a new 
volume numbering was adopted. With the issue of Nov. 
13, 1794, Baxter retired, Thomas Wilson became sole 
publisher, a new volume numbering was again adopted, 
and the title was shortened to “The Virginia Chronicle, 
&c.” The last issue located is that of Dec. 19, 1794, vol.1, 
no. 11. Thomas Wilson established the “Impartial 
Observer” at Washington, May 22, 1795. 
Lib. Congress has Aug. 18, 1792-Dec. 21, 1793, fair; 
Feb. 1- Dec. 19, 1794, fair. 
Ga. Hist. Soc. has July 28, Oct. 6, Nov. 10, 1792. 
A. A.S. has: 
1792. Aug. 11”. 
Sept. 8, 15, 22. 
Oct. 15, 20. 
Nov. 3. 
Dec. 15, 22. 
1793. Feb. 2. 
Apr. 6. 
May 18. 
Aug. 24. 
Sept. 28. 
Nov. 30. 
1794. Apr. 11. 
Nov. 24. 


[Norfolk] Virginia Gazette, 1774-1775. 

Weekly. Established June 9, 1774, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 4, 1774, 
no. 9, published by William Duncan & Co., with the title 
of “Virginia Gazette or, Norfolk Intelligencer.”” The 
next issue located, that of Feb. 16, 1775, has a slight 
alteration in the title to “Virginia Gazette, or, the Nor- 
folk Intelligencer.” This issue, as well as that of Feb. 23, 
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1775, was “printed by the Proprietors,”’ refers to the late 
manager of the office, William Duncan, “who no longer 
acts in that capacity,” and states that accounts should be 
paid to George Holladay. The issues of June 21, 1775 
and Sept. 6, 1775 (no. 66) were printed by John H. Holt, 
& Co. On Sept. 30, 1775, Norfolk was attacked by 
British troops from warships under command of Lord 
Dunmore, and Holt’s press and printing materials were 
carried off and taken on board the ship “ Dunmore.” Holt 
attempted to secure another press, but the burning of 
Norfolk on Jan. 1, 1776 practically destroyed the town 
(see Force’s ‘‘ American Archives,” ser. 4, vol. 3, col. 847, 
923, 1031; vol. 4, col. 540). In the Treasury Papers, in the 
British Public Record Office, are several documents re- 
garding Dunmore’s seizure of the printing-press of Robert 
Gilmour, printer at Norfolk (Andrews’s ‘‘Guide,”’ vol. 2, 


pp. 192, 198). 

Lib. Congress has Aug. 4, 1774; June 21, Sept. 6 (last 
half), 1775. 

William and Mary Lib. has Feb. 16, 23, 1775. 

A. A.S. has: 


1775. Sept. 6. 


Norfolk] Virginia Gazette, 1776. 

Printed on board the ship “Dunmore,” lying off Nor- 
folk, one of the vessels of the British fleet under command 
of the Earl of Dunmore. A quotation from a copy, with 
the date of Jan. 15, 1776, is printed in Force’s ‘‘ American 
Archives,” ser. 4, vol 4, col. 540. In the Va. Historical 
Society Library is an issue of “The Virginia Gazétte,” 
dated Feb. 3, 1776, pp. 29-36, but without imprint, 
volume numbering or any clue to its source of publication. 
It carries a column headline “ Norfolk Feb. 3” and is un- 
doubtedly one of the issues printed on board the ship 
“Dunmore.” 


Petersburg Daily Courier, 1814-1815. 
Daily. Established Sept. 17, 1814 by John Wood & 
Firancis] G. Yancey, with the title of “Petersburg Daily 
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Courier.’’ At some time between Oct. 3, 1814 and Mar. 
24, 1815, the partnership was dissolved and Yancey be- 
came one of the publishers of the “Petersburg Intelli- 
gencer.” The issue of June 22, 1815, vol, 1, no. 232, was 
published by George A. Martin. A tri-weekly, for the 
country, was also published. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has June 22, 1815. 


A. A.S. has: 
1814. Sept. 21, 29. 
Oct. 3. 


Oct. 8 (tri-weekly). 


[Petersburg] Independent Ledger, 1793. 


Weekly. Established Mar. 6, 1793, judging from the 
date of the first and only issue located, that of May 8, 
1793, no. 10, published by Wlilliam] Davis and Co., with 
the title of “The Independent Ledger, and Petersburg and 
Blandford Public Advertiser.” 

Lib. Congress has May 8, 1793. 


Petersburg Intelligencer, 1800-1820+-. 


Semi-weekly. A continuation, without change of 
volume numbering, of the “Virginia Gazette, & Peters- 
burg Intelligencer.” The earliest issue located with the 
new title of ‘The Petersburg Intelligencer” is that of 
June 17, 1800, no. 1114, published by William Prentis. 
About January 1803, the initial ‘‘The” in the title was 
omitted. With the issue of Jan. 6, 1804, Prentis retired 
and the paper was published by John Dickson and Edward 
Pescud. With the issue of Oct. 18, 1805, the partnership 
was dissolved and John Dickson became sole publisher. 
With the issue of June 7, 1808, the title was changed to 
“Petersburg Virginia Intelligencer,” the word “ Virginia” 
being centered in the scroll bearing the title, but late in 
1809, it reverted to ‘‘ Petersburg Intelligencer.” John 
Dickson died July 11, 1814, and no name of printer ap- 
peared in the succeeding issues. On Aug. 5, 1814, Anna 
Dickson, his administratrix, announced that the entire 
establishment would be sold at auction on Aug. 26. 
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In September 1814, a new volume numbering was started, 
the publishers in March 1815 being Thomas Whitworth 
and Francis Garland Yancey. At some time in 1817 or 
early in 1818, the title was changed to “‘ The Intelligencer, 
& Petersburg Commercial Advertiser.’”’ Whitworth and 
Yancey continued to publish the paper until the fall of 
1819, when Francis G. Yancey became sole publisher and 
continued until after 1820. 

Harvard has Aug. 4, Sept. 4, Oct. 2, 1801; Nov. 19, 
1802; Feb. 15, 1803- Dec. 23, 1808, scattering file. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 21, 1800; Jan. 2, 1801; Sept. 8, 
29, Nov. 27, 1807. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 17, 1800. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has June 20, 27, 1800. 

Helen C. Venable, Baltimore, has Jan. 24- Dec. 25, 1804. 

Huntington Lib. has Jan. 12, 19, 22, Feb. 9, 12, Mar. 12, 
16, 23-Apr. 2, 9, July 2, Aug. 6, Oct. 29, Nov. 5, Dee. 10- 
21, 1819; Feb. 1, 4, Mar. 10, May 9, 12, 23, 30, Sept. 1, 29, 
Oct. 20, 27, 1820. 

Petersburg Pub. Lib. has Jan. 9, 1807; June 26, Oct. 23, 
1812; Mar. 24, Apr. 17-24, May 5, June 5, 23, 1818. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Mar. 19, 1811; Apr. 10, 17, May 19, 
22, June 2, 5, 16, July 10, 24, Aug. 4, 18, Nov. 6, 13, 27- 
Dec. 29, 1812; Jan. 15, 22, 26, Feb. 2-23, Mar. 5, 9, 19, 23, 
Apr. 2, May 28, June 4, Aug. 10, 1813; Feb. 18, Dec. 23, 
27, 1814. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 9, Mar. 27, Apr. 14, 28, June 
30, 1818; Jan. 8, 12, Dec. 10, 1819; Jan. 25, Apr. 28, June 
13, 16, 20, 27, 1820. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 15, 1818. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1802. Oct. 26. 

1804. Jan. 10. 
Mar. 6”. 
Dec. 14. 

1805. Feb. 5. 
Mar. 1. 
Apr. 9. 
Dec. 31. 


| 
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1806. Feb. 14, 18. 


Apr. 15, 18. 
May 2, 9. 
1807. Jan. 9. 
Feb. 3, 6, 10, 13, 20, 24, 27. 
Mar. 6, 24. 
Oct. 16. 
Dec. 15, 25, 29. 
1808. Mar. 15, 22. 
Apr. 5. 
May 31. 
June 3, 7, 17, 21, 28. 
July 1, 8, 19, 29. 


Aug. 2, 9, 12, 19, 23, 26. 
Sept. 6, 9, 13, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
Oct. 4, 7, 14, 18, 21, 25, 28. 
Nov. 4, 29. 
Dec. 16, 23, 27. 
1809. Jan. 3, 13. 
Feb. 21, 24. 
Mar. 3. 
1810. Jan. 23. 
Feb. 9. 
Mar. 16. 
May 8, 22, 29. 
June 12, 15. 
July 6, 10, 20, 27, 31. 
Aug. 7, 17, 21, 24. 
Sept. 4, 21, 28. 
Nov. 13. 
Dee. 11, 18. 
1811. Jan. 1, 15, 25. 
Mar. 26. 
May 14, 21, 24. 
June 28. 
July 9. 
Aug. 23, 30. 
Sept. 20. 
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Oct. 1, 8. 
Nov. 22. 
Dec. 3, 20, 31. 
1812. Jan. 14, 21, 24. 
Feb. 21. 
Mar. 3, 10, 17, 20, 31. 
Apr. 3, 10. 
June 2, 5, 26, 30. 
July 3, 10, 14, 17. 
Aug. 14, 25. 
Sept. 4, 29. 
Oct. 6, 13. 
Nov. 27. 
Dec. 8. 
1813. Jan. 1. 
Feb. 19. 
1814. Feb. 4. 
Mar. 29. 
July 8, 26. 
Aug. 12. 
Sept. 30. 
1815. Mar. 24, 31. 
Apr. 18. 
July 20”. 
Sept. 22. 


[Petersburg] Mercantile Advertiser, 1816-1817. 


Daily. Established in October 1816, judging from the 
date of the first and only issue located, that of Feb. 17, 
1817, vol. 1, no. 104, published by George A. Martin, with 
the title of Mercantile Advertiser, and Daily Vehicle.” 
i Boston Athenzeum has Feb. 17, 1817. 


[Petersburg] Republican, 1799-1820+-. 
Semi-weekly. The first issue located is that of Apr. 16, 
1801, vol. 2, no. 113, published semi-weekly by Thomas 
Field, with the title of ‘The Republican.” This would 
indicate that the paper was established in March 1800, yet 
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the issue of Dec. 14, 1801 states that this issue completes 
two years since the commencement of the paper by Thomas 
Field. In the Richmond “Press” of Jan. 31, 1800 it is 
stated that ‘‘The Republican” was “lately” established 
at Petersburg by Lyon & Field [James Lyon and Thomas 
Field]. After the issue of July 1, 1802, vol. 3, no. 52, 
whole no. 238, the paper was suspended for three months. 
On Sept. 30, 1802 it was revived by Field with new volume 
numbering and with the title of “The Republican, & 
Petersburg Advertiser.’”’ With the issue of Dec. 24, 1802, 
the title was changed to “The Petersburg Republican.” 
With the issue of Oct. 21, 1805, Field retired and Edward 
Pescud became the publisher. In 1806 the title again 
became “‘The Republican,” but about 1816 reverted to 
“The Petersburg Republican.” Edward Pescud continued 
to publish the paper until after 1820. 

Harvard has Apr. 30, 1801-Dec. 30, 1805, scattering 
file. 

Petersburg Pub. Lib. has Apr. 16, 1801; Feb. 25, Nov. 23, 
1802; July 29, 1803; Apr. 30, 1807; Feb. 6, 20, Apr. 10, 17, 
21, 28, May 1, Sept. 1, 1818. 

Lib. Congress has May 11, 1801; Feb. 26, Mar. 5, Oct. 3, 
1807; Jan. 2, 1808; May 20, 1814; Dee. 3, 1819. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 3, 1809. 

Huntington Lib. has Feb. 19, Mar. 12-Apr. 2, 9, May 4, 
June 15, July 20, Aug. 10, 13, 20, Sept. 24, 28, Oct. 5-12, 
Dec. 14, 31, 1819; Jan. 18, 25, Feb. 1-8, 25, Mar. 3-10, 21, 
28, Apr. 7-18, May 5-12, 30, June 2, July 7-25, Aug. 1- 
15, Sept. 5-12, 19, 29, Oct. 3, 10, 17, 20, 27, 31, 1820. 

Va. State Lib. has Oct. 3- Dec. 29, 1820. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1807. Apr. 23. 
1810. Apr. 9. 
June 25. 
July 5, 23, 30. 
Sept. 24. 
Nov. 22. 
1813. Jan. 12. 
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[Petersburg] Virginia Apollo, 1807. 

Semi-weekly. Established Apr. 15, 1807, by M’Laugh- 
lin & Cook [Nathaniel M’Laughlin and John Cook], with 
the title of “Virginia Apollo.”” The paper was discon- 
tinued with the issue of May 30, 1807, vol. 1, no. 14, when 
it was stated that it would be transferred to Norfolk. 

Petersburg Pub. Lib. has Apr. 15- May 27, 1807. 

A. A.S. has: 

1807. Apr. 8”, 18", 25”. 
May 2”, 9”, 30”. 


[Petersburg] Virginia Gazette, 1786-1800. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. Established July 6, 1786, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that of 
Oct. 26, 1786, vol. 1, no. 17, published by Miles Hunter 
and William Prentis, with the title of “The Virginia 
Gazette, and Petersburg Intelligencer.” In 1789 William 
Prentis became sole publisher. In March 1793, the paper 
was changed from a weekly to a semi-weekly. In the 
summer of 1793 the initial ‘‘The” in the title was omitted 
and the word “and” was changed to “‘&,’’ changed back 
to “and” with the issue of Mar. 31, 1797. Early in 
1799 Tarlton W. Pleasants was taken into partnership, | 
under the firm name of William Prentis and Tarlton W. 
Pleasants. The last issue located with this title is that of | 
April, 1800, no. 1092, and within the next two months the 
title was changed to “The Petersburg Intelligencer,” | 
which see. 

Lib. Congress has Oct. 26, 1786; Sept. 20, 1787; June 18, 
1799. 

Harvard has June 16, 23, July 7, 14, Sept. 29, Oct. 27, 
Nov. 10, 17, 1791; Feb. 27, Mar. 3, 13, May 26, 29, June 5, 
23, 30, July 17, Aug. 1, 11, Sept. 4, Dec. 22, 29, 1795; Feb. 
9, 1796-July 27, 1798, scattering file. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 26, 1792; Mar. 13, Sept. 4, 15, 
1795. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 3, 1794. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Dec. 4, 1795; Feb. 26, May 13-20, 31, 
June 3, 14-28, July 1, 8, 15, 26, Aug. 2, 12, 1796. 
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Petersburg Pub. Lib. has Nov. 17, 1797. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 7, 1799. 
Va. State Lib. has Feb. 25, Apr. 1, 1800. 
A. A.S. has: 
1786. Dec. 14, 28. 
1787. Jan. 11, 18. 
May 3. 
June 7. 
Aug. 30”. 
1788. Mar. 13. 
1792. Sept. 27. 
1793. Jan. 31. 
Mar. 29. 
Apr. 5. 
Aug. 16, 23. 
Oct. 25. 
Nov. 19. 
1794. June 10”, 13". 
Sept. 30. 
1795. Nov. 3. 
1798. Oct. 12. 


Petersburg Virginia Intelligencer, see Petersburg Intelligencer. 


[Petersburg] Virginia Mercury, 1807-1808. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 22, 1807, by Edwards and 
Stith [James L. Edwards and Cincinnatus Stith], with the 
title of “‘ Virginia Mercury.”’ At some time between June 
10, 1807 and Feb. 10, 1808 James Lewis Edwards became 
sole publisher. The last issue located is that of Feb. 10, 
1808, vol. 1, no. 43. 

Petersburg Pub. Lib. has May 13, 1807. 

Harvard has June 10, 1807. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1807. May 20”. 
June 10. 
1808. Feb. 10. 
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[Petersburg] Virginia Star, 1795. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 16, 1795, by Philip Rootes & 
Co., with the title of “The Virginia Star; and Petersburg 
Weekly Advertiser.”” The last issue located is that of 
July 16, 1795, no. 13. 

Harvard has Apr. 30, June 4, 11, July 2, 16, 1795. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1795. June 25. 


[Richmond] American Standard, 1811. 

Semi-weekly. Established Nov. 20, 1811, by William 
Shelton, with the title of “American Standard.” This is 
the only issue located. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 20, 1811. 


Richmond and Manchester Advertiser, 1795-1796. 

Semi-weekly. A continuation, without change of 
volume numbering, of “The Virginia Gazette. And 
Richmond and Manchester Advertiser.’”’ The first issue 
with the new title of ‘The Richmond and Manchester 
Advertiser” was that of Apr. 30, 1795, vol. 3, no. 4, 
published by Samuel Pleasants, Jun. The word “Argus” 
appeared on an ornamental head-piece centered above 
the title and the paper sometimes referred to itself as “The 
Argus.” The last issue located with this title was that 
of Nov. 15, 1796, vol. 4, no. 61. On Nov. 22, 1796, the 
title-was changed to “ Virginia Argus,” which see. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 30, 1795-July 6, 1796; July 23, 
30- Aug. 20, Sept. 3, Oct. 1, 8, 22, Nov. 5, 15, 1796. 

Harvard has May 9, 23, 30-June 11, 18, 20, July 2, 25, 
Aug. 22, Sept. 3, Oct. 3, Nov. 19, 1795; Mar. 2-Oct. 22, 
1796, fair. 

Va. State Lib. has July 23, 1795. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 10, 1795. 


A. A.S. has: 
1795. May 9. 
June 13, 18. 


July 4, 9, 18, 25. 
Aug. 20. 
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Oct. 29, 31. 
Nov. 7, 14. 
Dec. 26. 
1796. June l, 4. 
July 2, 13. 


[Richmond] Argus, see Richmond and Manchester Advertiser, 
1795-1797. 


Richmond Chronicle, 1795-1796. 

Semi-weekly. A continuation, without change of 
volume numbering, of the “ Virginia Gazette & Richmond 
Chronicle.”’ The first issue with the new title of “ Rich- 
mond Chronicle” was that of May 23, 1795, no. 234, 
published by John Dixon. The last issue located is that 
of Aug. 9, 1796, no. 363. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 23, 26, 1795; Jan. 15, 19, 26, 
Feb. 5-16, 26, Mar. 1, May 3, 10, 17, 24, June 7, 1796. 

Harvard has May 26, 30, June 6, 9, 19, 23, 30, 1795. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 24, 27, Nov. 3-10, 17-28, Dec. 
5, 1795; Jan. 15, 22, Feb. 16, 23, 26, Mar. 18, 22, 29- 
Apr. 16, 26, May 14, 17, 28, 31, June 4, 11-18, 25, July 2, 
16-26, Aug. 2-9, 1796. 

Lib. Congress has June 30, July 14-21, 28, Aug. 1, 18, 
29, Sept. 8, 15, 1795; July 5, 23, 1796. 

William and Mary Lib. has Nov. 21, 1795. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1795. May 30. 


[Richmond] Commercial Compiler, see Daily Compiler. 
Richmond Compiler, see Daily Compiler. 


[Richmond] Daily Compiler, 1813- 1820+. 

Daily. Established May 1, 1813, by Lieroy] Anderson 
& P{hilip] Du-Val, with the title of “The Daily Compiler.” 
At some time between Oct. 21, 1813, and Mar. 4, 1814, 
Leroy Anderson became sole proprietor. Late in 1814, 
William C. Shields was taken into partnership, under the 
firm name of L. Anderson & W. C. Shields. In 1815 
Anderson retired and the paper was published by L{ouis] 
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H. Girardin and Wm. C. Shields, who changed the title 
to “The Daily Compiler and Richmond Commercial 
Register.”” In May 1816, Girardin retired and the 
publishers became Du-Val, Trueheart & Co. [Philip Du- 
Val and Daniel Trueheart]. With the issue of Aug. 5, 
1816, the title was changed to “Richmond Commercial 
Compiler,” with the word “Commercial” centered in 
smaller letters on a scroll. With the issue of Oct. 28, 1819, 
Du-Val retired and the publishers became Trueheart, 
Cary & Co. [Daniel Trueheart and Samuel Cary], who 
continued the paper until after 1820. A country paper 
was also published, semi-weekly from 1813 to 1816 and tri- 
weekly from 1816 to 1820. 
Va. State Lib. has Apr. 27, May 24, 1814; May 25,1816- 
May 20, 1817; July 22, Nov. 21, 1818- Dec. 30, 1820. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 1, 1818- Dec. 30, 1820. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has June 1, 1813; July 19, 1816. 
Lib. Congress has July 17, 1813; Dec. 2, 6-8, 1814; 
Apr. 24, 1815; Aug. 13, 1816; Feb. 11, 1817; June 17, 1819. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 29, 1815; Jan. 12, 19, Feb. 21, 
Apr. 20, 1820. 
Huntington Lib. has Mar. 18, 1819. 
A. A.S. has: ad 
1813. May 3”, 18. 
June 30. 
Oct. 21. 
1814. Mar. 4. 
1815. Apr. 25. 
Aug. 25. 
Sept. 14, 26. 
Nov. 13, 29. 
Dee. 29. 
1816. Feb. 27. 
Mar. 12, 21. 
May 25. 
Sept. 7”. 
Dec. 18. 
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1817. Feb. 5, 6, 8, 28. 
June 4-9, 13, 19, 20, 27. 
July 1, 3, 8-11, 14, 16, 22, 23, 25-31. 
Aug. 1-6, 8-12, 14-30. 
Sept. 1-5, 8, 10-13, 18-22, 24-26, 29. 
Oct. 1-14, 16, 20-31. 
Nov. 3, 4, 8, 17, 18, 25, 26, 28. 
Dec. 1-4, 6, 9, 12, 13, 18, 22, 23, 27, 30, 31. 
1818. Jan. 10. 
June 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: July 7, Sept. 30, Dec. 12. 
Missing: June 13, 19, July 15, 30. 


[Richmond] Dixon’s Observatory, 1798, see Observatory. 


[Richmond] Enquirer, 1804-1820+-. 

Semi-weekly and tri-weekly. Established May 9, 1804, 
by Ritchie & Worsley [Thomas Ritchie and William W. 
Worsley], with the title of “The Enquirer.” Although 
nominally a semi-weekly it was issued tri-weekly during 
the sessions of the Virginia legislature. With the issue of 
July 30, 1805, the partnership was dissolved and Thomas 
Ritchie became sole publisher. With the issue of Sept. 20, 
1815, the title was altered to “Richmond Enquirer.” 
With the issue of Mar. 3, 1820, Claiborne W. Gooch was 
taken into partnership, under the firm name of Ritchie & 
Gooch. It was so continued until after 1820. 

Va. State Lib. has May 9, 1804- Dec. 30, 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 12, 1804- May 6, 1806; Mar. 3, 
May 1, 26, June 27, Oct. 27, Nov. 27, Dec. 17, 31, 1807; 
Jan. 5, 1808- Dec. 30, 1820. 

Univ. of Ga., Athens, has May 9- Dec. 29, 1804; May 14, 
1811- Dec. 31, 1812; Jan. 4, 1814- Dec. 23, 1820. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 22, 1804-June 17, 1806, fair; 
May 10, 1808- May 6, 1815, fair; May 11, 1816- Dec. 23, 
1817, fair; Jan. 8-31, Sept. 1, 1818- Aug. 29, 1820, fair. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 5, 1806-Feb. 19, 1808; Dec. 5, 
1812-Jan. 18, 1814; Jan. 1, 1818-Nov. 18, 1820. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 6, 1807- Dec. 30, 1820. 
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Boston Athenzeum has Jan. 25, Dec. 10, 1805; Jan. 21, 
Feb. 18, 21, 28, Mar. 7, 18, Apr. 18, 1806; Nov. 21, 1806- 
Feb. 27, 1807; July 7, 14, 1809; Dec. 14, 25, 29, 1819; 
Jan. 18-May 9, 1820. 

Harvard has Sept. 8-Dec. 29, 1804, scattering file; 
Jan. 1, 22, Mar. 12, 21, 1805; June 17, 1806-Oct. 18, 1808, 
scattering file. 

Univ. of Mich. has June 20, Aug. 18, 1804- May 31, 
1805, fair; July 2, Nov. 22, 1805-May 2, 1806, fair; May 
3-Oct. 4, 1808, scattering file. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 10, 1805- May 6, 1806; Sept. 1, 
22, 1809; Jan. 6, 1820. 

Helen C. Venable, Baltimore, has Jan. 21- Dec. 20, 1809, 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has May 28, 1805; Nov. 3, 1807; Feb. 
1, 1816; Jan. 11, 28, 1817; Jan. 1, 1818-Oct. 24, 1820, 
scattering file. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has May 14, 1811-Apr. 14, 1812. 

William & Mary Lib. has May 12, 1812- Dec. 30, 1813. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 2- Dec. 30, 1817. 

Univ. of Chicago has Sept. 20, 1815; Oct.12, Nov. 12, 16, 
26, 28, 1816; Apr. 25, 1817-June 5, 1818, fair. 

Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore, has Mar. 8-July 23, 
1805. 

N. Y. State Lib. has Feb. 15, June 17, 1806; Mar. 18, 
1808. 

A. A. has: 

; 1804. May 9 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Sept. 1, 26, Oct. 10. 
1805. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: May 3, 14, Oct. 1, 8, 11, 22. 
1806. Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Jan, 2, Nov. 21, Dec. 23. 
Missing: May 30, June 10, 20, 27, July 1- 
Aug. 29, Sept. 16, 19, 26, Oct. 21, Dee. 
16, 27. 
1807. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Extra: Nov. 13. 
Mutilated: Jan 3. Dec. 18. 
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1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814, 
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Missing: Jan. 13, 22, Feb. 13, 24, Mar. 13, 
17, 27, Apr. 3, 7, May 22, July 8, 14, Aug. 
21, Nov. 17, Dec. 1, 3, 7, 17. 

Jan. 2 to Dee. 31. 
Extra: Nov. 29. 

Mutilated: July 5, Aug. 23. 

Missing: Jan. 9, Feb. 6, Mar. 8, Apr. 1, 4, 
12, June 3, Oct. 14, 18, Nov. 11. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 

Mutilated: Mar. 17, Aug. 25, Sept. 8, Dec. 
14. 

Missing: Jan. 6, 9, Feb. 17, Mar. 3, July 4, 
Sept. 5, 19, 22, Oct. 3, 20, 24, Nov. 14, 17, 
28, Dec. 12, 16, 21. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 

Mutilated: Jan. 4. 

Missing: May 15, 29, June 15, July 13, 
Sept. 11, 28, Oct. 6, 13, 20, Dec. 4, 6, 11. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 28. 

Mutilated: Oct. 11, 22. 

Missing: Jan. 17, Feb. 22, July 16, 26, 
Aug. 2, 20, Nov. 26, Dec. 31. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: June 26, July 10. 

Missing: Jan. 2, 4, 9, 11, 14, 18, Feb. 4, 11, 
14, May 19, July 14, Aug. 28, Sept. 29, 
Oct. 20, Nov. 14, 24, Dec. 1. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 

Mutilated: Oct. 1. 

Missing: Jan. 21, Feb. 6, 26, Mar. 19, Apr. 
23, May 18, 23, 25, July 23, 27, Aug. 27, 
Sept. 7, Oct. 22. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: Mar. 23, Apr. 20, Nov. 19, Dec. 
22. 

Missing: Feb. 19, 23, May 18, June 15, 18, 
July 13, 30, Aug. 24-Sept. 21, Oct. 2-25, 
Nov. 1-17, 22, 24, 29- Dec. 8, 31. 
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1815. Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Feb. 18, July 5. 
Missing: Jan. 21, Mar. 1, 8, 22, 25, 29, 
Apr. 5, 8, 15, July 15, Aug. 16, Sept. 2, 
30, Oct. 14, Nov. 4, 15, 18, 22, Dec. 30. 
1816. Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Dec. 17. 
Missing: Jan. 6, Feb. 1, 10, 17, 20, Apr. 20, 
May 8, 15, 25, 29, June 5, 8, 15, 22, Sept. 
11, Nov. 19, Dee. 9, 19. 
1817. Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 18, 25, Feb. 15, 18, 20, Mar. 
7-18, 25, 28, May 2-June 27, July 4, 15, 
18, 25- Dec. 31. 
1818. Feb. 3-7. 
Mar. 8-13, 20-27. 
Apr. 3-28. 
June 2-26. 
Aug. 4-28. 
Sept. 4-18, 25, 29. 
Oct. 2, 9, 13", 16-30. 
Nov. 3-17, 24, 27. 
Extra: Mar. 20, Aug. 21, 28, Sept. 4, 11, 15, 
25, 29, Oct. 16, 20, 27, 30, Nov. 6, 10, 27. 


[Richmond] Examiner, 1798 - 1804. 


Semi-weekly. Established Dec. 3, 1798, by Meriwether 
: Jones & John Dixon, with the title of ‘The Examiner.” 
It continued the advertisements from “ Dixon’s Observa- 
tory.”” On May 31, 1799, Dixon retired and Meriwether 
Jones became sole publisher. With the issue of Jan. 26, 
1803, the title became “Examiner.” With the issue of 
Aug. 10, 1803, Skelton Jones became the publisher, al- 
though his name did not appear in the imprint until the 
i issue of Sept. 24, 1803. With the issue of Jan. 3, 1804, 
i or shortly before, the paper was printed by Wiilliam] W. 
Worsley, for S. Jones and himself. The last issue located 
is that of Jan. 7, 1804, vol. 6, no. 511. 
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Harvard has Mar. 29, 1799; Apr. 29, May 2, 9-16, 1800; 
Jan. 20, 1801-Oct. 4, 1803, scattering file. 

Va. State Lib. has Oct. 29, Nov. 1, Dec. 3-28, 1799; 
Jan. 7-Apr. 1, Oct. 7- Dec. 30, 1800; Jan. 2-Mar. 20, 
Oct. 20, 1801; Mar. 23, 30, Apr. 24- Dec. 18, 1802; Jan. 1- 
Sept. 17, Oct. 5, Nov. 9, 12, 1803; Jan. 3, 1804. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 4, 1799; June 13, 17, 24, July 
4, 8, 18, 22, Sept. 5, 12-23, 30, Oct. 7, 10, 17-28, Nov. 4, 
18, 21, Dec. 19, 1800. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 21-Oct. 17, 1800, fair. 

Huntington Lib. has July 21, 24, Nov. 6, 17, 27, Dec. 
11, 29, 1801; Feb. 5, 16-23, Mar. 12, 19, Apr. 6, 17, May 1, 
1802. 

Petersburg Pub. Lib. has Dec. 11, 1801-Jan. 7, 1804, 
fair. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Dec. 24, 1798. 

Lib. Congress has Oct. 22, 1799; Feb. 24, Oct. 9, Dec. 
15, 25, 1801. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has May 18, 1803. 

A. A. 5S. has: 

1798. Dec. 10. 
1799. Jan. 4. 
Feb. 5. 
Mar. 12. 
June 21. 
July 12. 
Nov. 12, 15, 19. 
Dec. 24. 
1800. June 27. 
Sept. 2, 9. 
Oct. 31. 
Nov. 2. 
Dec. 2. 
1801. Feb. 6. 
July 17. 


[Richmond] Friend of the People, 1800. 


Fortnightly. The earliest issue located is that of May 
16, 1800, vol. 1, no. 7, published by James Lyon with the 
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title of ‘The Friend of the People.” This would fix the 
date of establishment at Feb. 22, 1800. Yet in the Rich- 
mond “Press” of Jan. 31, 1800, James Lyon refers to hig 
recent first issue of the “Friend of the People” and states 
that he has relinquished its publication to the publishers 
of “‘The Press.”” The only other issue located of “The 
Friend of the People”’ is that of July 5, 1800, vol. 1, no. 10, 
published from the office of the National Magazine. 

Lib. Congress has July 5, 1800. 

A. A.S. has: 

1800. May 16”. 


[Richmond] Impartial Observer, 1806-1807. 


Weekly. Established May 1, 1806, by Samuel Brooks, 
with the title of ‘Impartial Observer.”’ With the issue of 
June 7, 1806, the paper was published by T{homas] P. 
Manson, for Samuel Brooks, but with Jan. 19, 1807, it was 
again published by Samuel Brooks. It was suspended 
from Feb. 2 to Apr. 18, 1807, upon which date it was re- 
sumed by Brooks and continued to the date of the last 
issue located, that of July 2, 1807, vol. 1, no. 50. 

Va. State Lib. has May 10, 1806-July 2, 1807. 

Harvard has May 31, 1806-July 2, 1807, scattering file. 

Lib. Congress has May 22, June 1, 1807. 

A. A.S. has: 

1806. May 1, 10, 24, 31. 
June 7, 14. 
Aug. 2, 30. 
Sept. 6, 13, 20. 
Oct. 4, 11, 25. 
Nov. 8. 
Dec. 8, 22, 29. 
1807. Jan. 5, 12,19. 
Feb. 2. 
Apr. 18, 25. 
May 9, 16, 22. 
July 2. 
[Extra]: May 27. 
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[Richmond] Observatory, 1797-1798. 

Semi-weekly. Established July 3, 1797, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 31, 1797, 
no. 18, published by John Dixon, with the title of “The 
Observatory; or, a View of the Times.” With the issue of 
Sept. 13, 1798, the title was changed to “ Dixon’s Observa- 
tory.”” The last issue located is that of Nov. 26, 1798, no. 
147. On Dec. 3, 1798, Dixon joined with Meriwether 
Jones in establishing ‘‘The Examiner.” 

Lib. Congress has Aug. 31, 1797. 

William and Mary Lib. has Sept. 7, 1797. 

Harvard has July 19-Aug. 9, 27, 30, Sept. 6, 13, Oct. 1, 
Nov. 5, 8, 1798. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 26, 1798. 

A. A. has: 

1798. June 28. 
Sept. 24. 
Oct. 18. 


[Richmond] Press, 1800. 

Weekly. Established Jan. 31, 1800, by Meriwether 
Jones, Alex[ander] McRae, and John H. Foushee, with the 
title of ‘‘The Press.”” The last issue located is that of 
Feb. 7, 1800, vol. 1, no. 2. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1800. Jan. 31. 
Feb. 7. 


[Richmond] Recorder, 1801 - 1803. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. Established July 11, 1801, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that of 
Aug. 8, 1801, vol. 1, no. 5, published by Henry Pace, with 
the title of ‘The Recorder; or, Lady’s and Gentleman’s 
Miscellany.”’ About the beginning of 1802, the publish- 
ing firm became Henry Pace, and James T. Callender. 
With the issue of Nov. 3, 1802, the title was shortened to 
“The Recorder,” and with Mar. 12, 1803, the paper was 
changed from a weekly to a semi-weekly. In June 1803 
Henry Pace again became sole publisher, and continued 
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the paper to the date of the last issue located, that of Aug. 
6, 1803, vol. 3, no. 132. Callender died July 17, 1803. 
Va. State Lib. has Feb. 27, 1802-June 15, 1803. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 26, 1802- Apr. 20, 1803. 
William and Mary Lib. has Aug. 11, 25, Sept. 1, Oct. 20, 
1802. 
Harvard has Sept. 29, Oct. 13, 27, Nov. 24, 1802; June 
25, 1803. 
Me. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 12, Mar. 12, 30, Apr. 6, May 4, 
1803. 
Boston Athenzeum has Jan. 19, 1803. 
A. A.S. has: 
1801. Aug. 8. 
Sept. 12. 
1803. July 16. 
Aug. 6. 


[Richmond] Spirit of ’Seventy-Six, 1808-1809. 

Semi-weekly. Established Sept. 13, 1808, by Edward C. 
Stanard, with the title of “The Spirit of ’Seventy-Six.” 
The last issue located is that of Nov. 4, 1809, vol. 2, no. 16. 
The paper was discontinued at Richmond in November 
1809, and removed to Washington, where it was continued 
by Stanard, without change of volume numbering. 

Harvard has Sept. 16-23, 30, Oct. 3, 1808. 

Va. State Lib. has Nov. 18-29, Dec. 9-30, 1808; Jan. 
3-24, Sept. 5, 8, 15, 1809. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 15, 1808; Mar. 21, 31, Apr. 7, 
June 23, July 7, Oct. 17, Nov. 4, 1809. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1808. Sept. 20, 23, 27, 30. 
Oct. 14, 18. 
Nov. 8. 
23. 
1809. Jan. 3. 


[Richmond] Virginia Argus, 1796-1816. 
Semi-weekly. A continuation, without change of 
volume numbering, of ‘‘The Richmond and Manchester 
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Advertiser.”’ The first issue with the new title of “ Vir- 
ginia Argus” was that of Nov. 22, 1796, vol. 4, no. 63, 
published by Samuel Pleasants, Jun. In the summer of 
1797, the title was altered to “The Virginia Argus,” but 
with the issue of Oct. 24, 1804, reverted to “ Virginia 
Argus.”” With the issue of Feb. 5, 1811, the publisher 
omitted the “Junior” in the imprint. Pleasants died 
Oct. 4, 1814, and with the issue of Nov. 2, 1814, the paper 
was “printed by Samuel M. Pleasants, for the benefit of 
himself and the other representatives of Samuel Pleasants, 
deceased.” In the issue of Feb. 1, 1815, his administra- 
trix, Deborah W. Pleasants, stated that she was to form a 
partnership with Philip Du-Val, but no name appeared in 
the imprint until Feb. 18, 1815, when the publishers be- 
came Philip Du-Val & Co. With the issue of Mar. 29, 
1815, the paper was bought and published by John Burke, 
who adopted a new volume numbering. With the issue 
of Feb. 3, 1816, Louis H. Girardin was taken into partner- 
ship, under the firm name of John Burke & L. H. Girardin. 
The paper was discontinued with the issue of Oct. 19, 1816, 
vol. 2, no. 61. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 7, Mar. 17, 28, Apr. 11, 14, 21, 
May 9, Sept. 19, 1797; Jan. 18, 1799- Dec. 30, 1800, fair; 
Jan. 2-Dec. 29, 1801; Feb. 26, 1802- Dec. 29, 1805; Mar. 
10, 13, May 1, 17, Aug. 8, 26, 29, Sept. 2, 5, Oct. 3, 20, 30, 
Dec. 8, 1807; Jan. 1, 1808- Dec. 30, 1815; Feb. 28, Mar. 6, 
16, 23, 27, Apr. 6, 13, 17, May 1, 4, 11, 22-June 29, July 20, 
24, 1816. 

Va. State Lib. has Aug. 8, 29, Sept. 2-16, Oct. 3-31, 
Nov. 14-21, Dec. 19-30, 1800; Jan. 27-Feb. 13, 1801; 
June 23, July 17-24, 31, Aug. 7, 11, Sept. 18-25, Oct. 9, 
Nov. 24, 1802; Feb. 11, 1804- Dec. 31, 1805; Jan. 2, 1807- 
Dec. 28, 1814; Feb. 1-Mar. 29, May 3-June 28, Sept. 6- 
Nov. 28, Dec. 20-30, 1815; Jan. 3- Oct. 16, 1816. 

Harvard has Nov. 22, 1796-June 2, 1797, fair; Feb. 26, 
1803- Dec. 27, 1808, scattering file. 

William and Mary Lib. has Sept. 1, Oct. 27, 1797; 
Jan. 1, 1802-Dec. 29, 1804; Jan. 2, 1807-Dec. 29, 1809; 
Jan. 2, 1812-Jan. 7, 1813. 
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Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 1798. 

Univ. of Mich. has July 16, Dec. 13, 1799; Jan. 10, 28, 
Feb. 11, Mar. 4, May 6, July 11, Sept. 23, 1800; May 3, 
17, 1808. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 2, 16, 1801; Jan. 10, 1809; 
Jan. 2- Dec. 28, 1810; Jan. 2, 1812-Sept. 28, 1814; Mar. 27, 
1816. 

Huntington Lib. has June 30, 1801- Mar. 23, 1802, fair; 
Apr. 3- Oct. 9, 1816, fair. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 14, 1804-Dec. 25, 1807, fair; 
Jan. 1, 1808-Sept. 9, 1811. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 4, 1804- Dec. 31, 1805. 

Yale has Jan. 2, 1807- May 31, 1808. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Mar. 9, 23, 1798. 

Boston Atheneum has Dec. 27, 1805; Jan. 3, 1806; 
Dec. 14, 1812. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 2, Mar. 9, 1810. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1797. Dec. 29. 
1798. Jan. 5. 
Mar. 16. 
Dee. 14, 25. 
1799. Apr. 12. 
Nov. 5, 8, 15, 19, 22. 
1800. Oct. 3, 14, 17, 24. 
Nov. 4. 
Dec. 2. 
1801. Feb. 6. 
1803. July 27. 
Sept. 17, 28. 
Oct. 5, 12, 22, 29. 
Nov. 30. 
Dec. 31. 
1804, Jan. 7, 28. 
Feb. 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 22, 25. 
Mar. 31. 
June 2. 


July 21. | 


Aug. 1. 
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1806. 


1807. 


1808. 
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Sept. 5, 22, 26. 

Oct. 6. 

Dee. 1, 8, 15. 

Extra: Dec. 15, 19, 22, 29. 

Jan. 23. 

Feb. 2, 6, 15. 

Mar. 9, 16, 20. 

Apr. 6. 

May 1. 

June 1, 29. 

Sept. 4, 11. 

Extra: Jan. 2, 9, 12, 19, 23, Mar. 16. 

Feb. 11, 14, 18. 

May 6, 20, 23, 27. 

June 13, 14. 

July 2, 5. 

Aug. 16. 

Dec. 16, 19, 30. 

Jan. 2-30. 

Feb. 6, 10, 24. 

Mar. 6, 13, 17, 20, 24, 31. 

Apr. 3, 10, 14, 17, 24, 28. 

May 1, 6, 9, 16, 20, 23, 27, 30. 

June 3, 10, 17, 20. 

July 4, 11, 15, 22. 

Aug. 5, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29. 

Sept. 9, 16, 23, 26. 

Oct. 3, 7, 14, 16, 30. 

Nov. 6, 13. 

Dec. 1, 4, 8, 25, 29. 

Extra: Jan. 27, Mar. 31, Apr. 14, June 20, 
July 11. 

Jan. 1, 8. 

Feb. 2, 12, 19. 

Mar. 1, 8, 11, 15, 22, 25, 28. 

Apr. 1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 26", 29. 

May 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, 20, 27, 

June 7, 14, 17, 21, 28. 

July 8, 15, 17, 19, 29. 


31. 
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1809. 


1810. 


1811. 


1812. 


Aug. 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 19”, 23, 26. 
Sept. 2, 13, 16, 20, 23, 27. 
Oct. 4, 7, 11, 18, 21, 25. 
Nov. 1, 8, 11, 15. 

Dec. 6, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
Jan. 13, 17, 20, 27, 31. 
Feb. 3, 17, 21. 

Mar. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21, 24. 
Apr. 4, 7, 11, 14, 18, 25, 28. 
May 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 26. 
June 2, 6, 9, 27, 30. 

July 7, 11, 18, 21, 25, 28. 
Aug. 1, 22. 

Jan. 9, 12, 19, 23, 26, 30. 
Feb. 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 27. 
Mar. 6, 13, 23, 27. 

Apr. 3, 21, 27. 

May 1 to 29. 

June 5, 8, 12, 22, 26, 29. 
July 3, 6, 20. 

Aug. 14, 24. 

Sept. 4, 7, 11, 14, 16, 25. 
Oct. 16, 23. 

Nov. 13. 

Dec. 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 25. 
Jan. 1, 4, 11, 22, 25. 

Feb. 1, 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 26. 
Apr. 1, 25. 

May 2, 20, 23. 

June 17, 27, 29. 

Aug. 2, 5, 8, 15, 22, 26, 29. 
Sept. 12, 16, 23, 26, 30. 
Oct. 10”, 14, 17, 28, 31. 
Nov. 4, 11, 14, 18, 28. 
Dec. 16, 19, 30”. 

Extra: Nov. 28. 

Jan. 13, 23, 27, 30. 

Feb. 3 to 27. 

Mar. 2, 5, 16, 19, 23. 


(April, 
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1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


Virginia 


Apr. 2, 6, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
May 4, 21. 

June 4, 12, 25. 

July 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 30". 
Aug. 6", 13, 17, 24, 27, 31. 
Sept. 14, 28. 

Oct. 5, 19, 26. 

Nov. 3. 

Dec. 3”, 7, 21, 31. 

Jan. 11, 14, 25. 

Feb. 8, 25. 

Mar. 1, 4, 8, 22, 25. 

Apr. 8, 12, 15, 25. 

May 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, 27. 
June 21. 

July 22. 

Aug. 9, 16, 19, 30. 

Sept. 23, 27, 30. 

Oct. 4, 11, 18, 21, 25, 28”. 
Dec. 16, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
Jan. 3, 10, 13, 17, 26. 
Feb. 5, 12, 26. 

Mar. 12, 16, 23”, 30. 
Apr. 2, 23, 27". 

May 11. 

June 1, 15, 18, 22, 25. 
July 9, 23. 

Aug. 3, 6, 13", 21, 24, 27. 
Sept. 10, 14, 21. 

Oct. 15. 

Nov. 2, 5, 16, 30. 

Dec. 28, 31. 

Jan. 7. 

Feb. 8, 11, 15. 

Mar. 15, 25, 29. 

Apr. 1, 12, 22, 26. 

May 17, 27. 

June 8, 17, 28. 
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July 8. 

Aug. 16”, 23. 
Sept. 6, 9, 16. 
Oct. 4, 7, 11, 21. 
Nov. 4, 22, 28. 
Dec. 9, 13, 20. 

1816. Jan. 17, 20, 24, 27, 31. 
Feb. 3, 14, 21, 24, 28. 
Mar. 2, 6, 9, 16, 20, 23, 27. 
Apr. 10, 17. 

May 1, 4, 18, 29. 

June 1, 5, 12, 22. 

July 3”, 6, 10, 13, 17, 20. 
Aug. 14, 21. 

Sept. 4, 28. 

Oct. 12, 16, 19. 


[Richmond] Virginia Federalist, 1799-1800. 


Semi-weekly. Established May 25, 1799 by W\illiam] 
A. Rind, with the title of “The Virginia Federalist,” and 
so continued to the date of the last issue located, that of 
Aug. 2, 1800, vol. 2, no. 125. Rind established the 
“Washington Federalist” at Georgetown, D. C., Sept. 
25, 1800. 

Harvard has June 1-12, July 13, 20, Aug. 3, 14, 17, 24, 
28, Sept. 4-18, Oct. 5-26, Nov. 2, 23, Dec. 11, 18, 21, 
1799; Jan. 8, 11, 18, Feb. 5, Mar. 5, 19, 29, Apr. 12, 19, 
26, 30, May 7, 14, 21, 28, 31, June 7-21, 28, July 5-12, 19- 
26, Aug. 2, 1800. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 26, 1800. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1799. Sept. 4. 
Dec. 18”. 
1800. Mar. 1. 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette, 1780-1781. 
Weekly. A continuation of “The Virginia Gazette” 
published at Williamsburg, the last issue of which was 
published Apr. 8, 1780, no. 61. The first issue at Rich- 
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mond appeared May 9, 1780, no. 62, published by Dixon 
& Nicolson [John Dixon and Thomas Nicolson], with the 
title of “‘The Virginia Gazette.” It was so continued to 
the issue of Apr. 21, 1781, no. 120. The next issue, on a 
single leaf, appeared May 19, 1781, no. 121, with an ac- 
count of British operations near Richmond, and this is 
the last located. Nicolson established “The Virginia 
Gazette and Weekly Advertiser” in December 1781. 

Va. State Lib. has May 9- Dec. 30, 1780; Jan. 13, Feb. 
3, 17- Mar. 3, 24-Apr. 21, May 19, 1781. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 9- Dec. 30, 1780. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 9-June 14, 28, July 5, 19, 26, 
Aug. 9, 1780. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 8 Supp., July 26, 1780; Mar. 31, 
1781. 

Amer. Philos. Soc. has Sept. 13, Dec. 23, 1780. 

Hist Soc. Penn. has Dec. 23, 1780. 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette, and General Advertiser, 1790- 
1809. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. A continuation, without 
change of volume numbering, of “The Virginia Inde- 
pendent Chronicle, and General Advertiser.” The first 
issue with the new title of “‘The Virginia Gazette, and 
General Advertiser” was that of Aug. 25, 1790, vol. 5, no. 
212, published by Augustine Davis. In December 1799, it 
was changed from a weekly to a semi-weekly. With the 
issue of July 11, 1807, George Davis was taken into the 
firm, which became Augustine & George Davis. The last 
issue was that of Dec. 19, 1809, vol. 22, no. 1723, when the 
paper was transferred to a group of proprietors who 
established, Dec. 26, 1809, ‘‘The Virginia Patriot” in its 
stead. 

Lib. Congress has Aug. 25- Dec. 1, 1790; Aug. 10, Sept. 
14, 1791; Apr. 10, Dec. 18, 1793; Jan. 1, 22, 1794; July 6, 
1796; Oct. 2, 1798; Feb. 8, 1799; Jan. 16, 1801; Feb. 26, 
Sept. 15, 1802; Oct. 23, 1805; May 23, June 3, Aug. 26- 
Sept. 2, 9, 1807; Jan. 24, Apr. 29, Nov. 17, 28, Dec. 5, 1809. 
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Va. State Lib. has Mar. 16, 1791; Jan. 5, 1802-Dee. 19, 
1809. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 11, Dec. 7, 14, 1791; Sept. 12, 
Oct. 31, 1792; Jan. 8, 1794. 

Harvard has June 15-29, Sept. 21, 28, Nov. 23, 1791; 
June 17, 1795; Mar. 2, June 15, 22, Aug. 3, 10, 24-Oct. 12, 
26, Nov. 9, 16, Dec. 7, 14, 28, 1796; Jan. 11, 18, Feb. 1, 22, 
Mar. 1, 22-Apr. 12, 1797. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 7, 1791. 

William and Mary Lib. has Jan. 30, Feb. 6, Sept. 11, 
1793. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Aug. 26, Sept. 16-Oct. 7, 1795. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 16, Nov. 13-Dec. 4, 1798; 
Feb. 9, 1808. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 6, 1798; Feb. 12, 1799; June 
13, 1807. 

Yale has Nov. 27, 1798. 

Huntington Lib. has Aug. 14, 1801-July 3, 1802. 

Boston Athenzum has Jan. 1, 1806. 

A. A.S. has: 

1794. Apr. 16. 
May 28. 
Nov. 5, 19. 
1795. Dec. 9. 
1796. May 25. 
1799. Jan. 8. 
May 1”. 
1800. Jan. 14. 
June 27. 
1803. May 18. 
July 26, 30. 
Aug. 3, 20. 
Nov. 26, 30. 
Dec. 7. 
1804. June 2, 6. 
1805. Mar. 30. 
Apr. 6. 
Sept. 11. 
Oct. 2. 
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1806. Feb. 8, 15, 22. 
May 1, 5. 
Apr. 23, 26. 
Aug. 16. 
Oct. 4, 8. 
Nov. 5, 8, 22. 

1807. Aug. 19. 
Sept. 2”, 9. 
Dec. 8. 

1808. Apr. 12. 
Oct. 4. 

1809. Jan. 10. 
Apr. 18. 
July 14". 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette and Independent Chronicle, 
1783-1791. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 1783, judging from the date 
of the earliest issue located, that of Nov. 15, 1783, no. 14, 
published by J. Dixon and J. H. Holt [John Dixon and 
John H. Holt], with the title of ‘The Virginia Gazette or 
the Independent Chronicle.” Early in 1784 the title was 
changed to “The Virginia Gazette and Independent 
Chronicle.” Holt died June 8, 1787, and John Dixon be- 
came sole publisher. The last numbered issue located is 
that of Nov. 1, 1788, no. 271, also a supplement of July 4, 
1789. It presumably was continued to the time of John 
Dixon’s death in April 1791, and succeeded by the “ Vir- 
ginia Gazette and Public Advertiser.” 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 15, 1783; June 28, 1788. 

Amer. Philos. Soc. has Apr. 24, 1784. 

Harvard has Aug. 7, 1784. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 29, Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 26, Apr. 9, 
1785; July 4, 1789, supp. 

Lib. Congress has Aug. 6, 1785; Oct. 28, 1786; June 
23, Oct. 6, 1787; Oct. 25, Nov. 1, 1788. 
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[Richmond] Virginia Gazette, and Public Advertiser, 1791- 
1793. 

Weekly. Apparently a continuation of ‘The Virginia 
Gazette and Independent Chronicle,” published by John 
Dixon, Sr., who died in April 1791. The earliest issue 
located of ‘The Virginia Gazette, and Public Advertiser” 
is that of June 18, 1791, no. 438, published by John Dixon, 
the son. The last issue located is that of Nov. 12, 1791, 
no. 459. It apparently was continued until Mar. 2, 1793, 
when it was succeeded by Dixon’s “ Virginia Gazette & 
Richmond Chronicle. ”’ 

Harvard has June 18-July 9, 23, 30, Sept. 17, Nov. 5, 12, 
1791. 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette, and Richmond and Manchester 
Advertiser, 1793-1795. 

Semi-weekly. Established Apr. 15, 1793, by Samuel 
Pleasants, and Co. [Samuel Pleasants and Augustine 
Davis], with the title of “ Virginia Gazette. And Rich- 
mond and Manchester Advertiser.” With the issue of 
Oct. 16, 1794, the partnership was dissolved and Samuel 
Pleasants became sole publisher. With the issue of Mar. 
2, 1795, the publisher called himself Samuel Pleasants, Jun. 
The last issue with this title was that of Apr. 25, 1795, vol. 
3, no. 3, after which the title was changed to “The Rich- 
mond and Manchester Advertiser, ’’ which see. 

Va. State Lib. has May 6, 20, June 10, Aug. 8, Nov. 25, 
Dec. 16, 1793. 

Lib. Congress has June 20, 24, Aug. 26, Sept. 5, Dec. 26, 
1793; Mar. 27, 1794- Apr. 25, 1795, fair. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 17, 1793. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 23, 1793. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 27, 1794. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Mar. 3, Dec. 8, 1794. 

Harvard has Mar. 2, 9, 1795. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1793. Apr. 25. 
May 2, 13”, 16. 
June 6, 10. 
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July 11, 25, 29. 

Aug. 15, 26. 

Sept. 19, 30. 

Nov. 11. 

Dec. 9, 19. 
1794. Jan. 6. 

Feb. 10, 27. 

Mar. 3, 13. 

Apr. 17. 

May 12, 19, 22. 

July 3, 11. 

Oct. 30. 

Nov. 3, 6. 

Dec. 8, 15, 22, 25, 29. 
1795. Jan. 1, 5,12, 15, 19, 22. 

Feb. 5, 9, 12. 

Mar. 5. 

Apr. 18, 23, 25. 

Extraordinary: Apr. 18. 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette & Richmond Chronicle, 1793- 
1795. 


Semi-weekly. Established Mar. 2, 1793, judging from 
the volume numbering of the earliest issue located, that of 
Apr. 6, 1793, no. 11, published by John Dixon, with the 
title of “ Virginia Gazette & Richmond Chronicle.” The 
advertisements date back for at least four months, showing 
that the paper evidently succeeded “The Virginia Gazette 
and Public Advertiser.”” The last issue with the title of 
“Virginia Gazette & Richmond Chronicle” was that of 
May 19, 1795, no. 233, when the title was changed to 
“Richmond Chronicle,” which sée. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 6, Aug. 30, Sept. 13, 1793; Jan. 3, 
Mar. 11, 14, 21, Apr. 1, May 6, July 29, Aug. 15, Oct. 14, 
1794; Jan. 13, 1795. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 24, Feb. 21, Mar. 7, July 1, 
Aug. 1, Oct. 7, 10, Nov. 11-25, Dec. 5, 1794; Mar. 10, 13, 
24, Apr. 3, 11-18, 25, May 5-12, 19, 1795. 
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William and Mary Lib. has Jan, 28, 1794. 
Harvard has Mar. 3, 10, May 9, 1795. 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette: and Richmond Daily Advertiser, 
1792-1793. 

Daily. Established Oct. 1, 1792, by James Carey, 
with the title of “The Virginia Gazette: and Richmond 
Daily Advertiser.” The last issue located is that of Oct. 
12, 1792, no. 11. Carey removed to Charleston, S. C. in 
March 1793. In the “Virginia Gazette & Richmond 
Chronicle” of Apr. 6, 1793, Samuel Pleasants advertises 
that he will start a new paper “‘ The Virginia Gazette, and 
Richmond and Manchester Advertiser, ”’ in consequence of 
Mr. Carey’s removal from the city. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1792. Oct. 6, 8-12. 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette and Weekly Advertiser, 1781- 
1797. 

Weekly. Established Dec. 29, 1781, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 16, 1782, no. 
8, published by Nicolson & Prentis [Thomas Nicolson and 
William Prentis], with the title of “The Virginia Gazette 
and Weekly Advertiser.”” In 1785 the partnership was 
dissolved and Thomas Nicolson became sole publisher. In 
January 1792 the initial ‘‘The” was omitted from the title. 
It was so continued by Nicolson fo the date of the last 
issue located, that of Apr. 8, 1797, no. 737. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 16, Apr. 27, July 20, 27, Aug. 17- 
31, Sept. 14-Oct. 12, 26, Nov. 2, 16, 23, 1782; Jan. 4, 
Mar. 29, 1783; May 3, Sept. 6, 1787; Dec. 18, 1788; Feb. 
19, May 14, 1789; May 12, 1791; Feb. 24, 1792; Jan. 25, 
Dec. 20, 1793; July 19, 1794. 

Harvard has Sept. 4, 1784; Mar. 8, 1787; June 24, July 
15, Sept. 30, Nov. 4, 1791; Feb. 28, May 9, 23, June 6, 27, 
July 4, Aug. 15, Oct. 3, Nov. 21, 1795; Mar. 25, Apr. 9-23, 
May 7-21, June 25-July 23, Aug. 6-Oct. 22, Nov. 5, Dee. 
12, 26, 1796; Jan. 16- Feb. 13, 27, Mar. 6, 20- Apr. 8, 1797. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 14, 1782; Mar. 7, Sept. 5, 1795. 
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Va. State Lib. has Jan. 4, 1787- Dec. 31, 1789. 
British Museum has Dec. 6, 1787. 
Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 18, 1793. 
Md. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 6, 1793. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1786. Mar. 30. 
Nov. 30. 
1787. Feb.8. 
Aug. 9. 
Oct. 25. 
Nov. 8. 
Dec. 13. 
1788. Apr. 3. 
1789. Aug. 20. 
1791. Nov. 25. 
1793. Apr. 6. 
1794. Nov. 22. 
Dec. 20, 27. 
1795. Jan. 3, 10,17. 
Feb. 7, 14. 
Mar. 28. 
May 9. 
June 27. 
1796. Mar. 4. 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette, or, the American Advertiser, 
1781-1786. 


Weekly. Established Dec. 22, 1781, by James Hayes, 
with the title of ‘The Virginia Gazette, or, the American 
Advertiser.”” With the issue of Aug. 30, 1786, the pub- 
lishers became J. Hayes, and Co. The last issue located 
is that of Dec. 20, 1786, vol. 6, no. 263. 

Lib. Congress has Jan. 26, Apr. 27, 1782- Dec. 25, 1784; 
fair; Mar. 5-Nov. 26, 1785, fair, but not located since 
1913; Feb. 8, 22, Mar. 1, 22, May 10-24, July 5-Aug. 2, 
16, 30, Sept. 13, Oct. 11, 25, Nov. 1, 15- Dee. 13, 1786. 

N.Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 5, 19, Feb. 16, 23, Mar. 23, Apr. 
6, 20, 27, May 18, 1782; Apr. 5, 1783. 
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Univ. of Mich. has June 29, July 13, 20, Aug. 17, 31- 
Sept. 21, 1782; Jan. 11-25, Feb. 22, Mar. 1, Apr. 5, 19, 
26, July 5, Aug. 2, Oct. 4-25, 1783. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 21, 1784; Jan. 1, 15, 29, Feb. 5, 
26-Apr. 2, 23, 30, May 14, 21, June 4, July 16-Aug. 6, 
Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 15-29, Nov. 19-Dec. 17, 1785; Jan. 14- 
Mar. 15, 29-Apr. 26, May 31-Aug. 23, Sept. 13, 27, Oct. 
4, 25- Nov. 22, Dec. 6-20, 1786. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Apr. 20, 1782. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has May 4, 1782. 

Univ. of Chicago has Dec. 20, 1783. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 7, 1786. 

British Museum has Oct. 18, 1786. 

A. A.S. has: 

1782. Aug. 24. 


[Richmond] Virginia Gazette or the Independent Chronicle, 
see Virginia Gazette and Independent Chronicle. 


[Richmond] Virginia Independent Chronicle, 1786-1790. 


Weekly. Established July 26, 1786, by Aug[ustine] 
Davis, with the title of ‘The Virginia Independent Chron- 
icle.”” With the issue of May 13, 1789, the title was 
changed to “The Virginia Independent Chronicle, and 
General Advertiser.’”’ The last issue with this title was 
that of Aug. 18, 1790, vol. 5, no. 211, when the title was 
changed to “The Virginia Gazette, and General Adver- 
tiser,”’ which see. 

Va. State Lib. has July 26, 1786- Mar. 25, 1789. 

Lib. Congress has Oct. 11-25, 1786; Mar. 28, 1787- 
Dec. 31, 1788; Jan. 28, 1789- Aug. 18, 1790. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 29, 1786. 

Harvard has Mar. 7, 1787. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 28, 1788. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1787. May 23”. 
June 13. 
July 18. 
Aug. 1. 
Oct. 17, 31. 
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1788. Sept. 17, 24. 
Oct. 1. 
Dec. 17. 
1789. Apr. 1. 


[Richmond] Virginia Patriot, 1809- 1820+. 


Semi-weekly and daily. Established Dec. 26, 1809, 
with the title of “The Virginia Patriot,” printed by 
Augustine Davis, for the Proprietors. The editorial 
prospectus was signed by Samuel Livermore, although his 
name did not appear in the imprint. The paper succeeded 
“The Virginia Gazette, and General Advertiser,” con- 
tinuing its advertisements, but adopting a new volume 
numbering. With the issue of Feb. 1, 1810, the imprint 
was changed to “Published by Augustine Davis.” With 
the issue of Jan. 28, 1812, the initial “The” was omitted 
from the title. With the issue of Apr. 6, 1816, the title 
was changed to “Virginia Patriot and Richmond Mer- 
cantile Advertiser.”” With the issue of July 3, 1816, 
Charles Prentiss, who had been the editor since May 12 
previous, was taken into partnership, under the firm name 
of Davis & Prentiss. On Aug. 12, 1816, a daily paper was 
established with new volume numbering and the title of 
“The Virginia Patriot, and Richmond Daily Mercantile 
Advertiser.’”’ The semi-weekly edition was continued, 
however, for the country, under its own title and volume 
numbering. With the issue of July 1, 1817, the partner- 
ship was dissolved and Augustine Davis became sole 
publisher, continuing the paper until after 1820. 

Va. State Lib. has Dec. 26, 1809-Sept. 7, 1816; July 1- 
Dec. 30, 1817, semi-weekly; Aug. 14, 1816-June 30, 1817; 
Oct. 1, 1817- Dec. 30, 1820 of daily. 

Lib. Congress has Dec. 26, 1809-Oct. 30, 1810; Jan. 1, 
May 17, 1811; Apr. 28, May 12, 1812; Apr. 13, 1813; Jan. 
7-Nov. 16, 1814; Mar. 1, 1815; Jan. 27, Feb. 17, May 4- 
Dec. 28, 1816; Jan. 1, 4, 15, 22, Feb. 5, Mar. 29, 1817; 
June 15, 1819 of semi-weekly; Aug. 14, 1816- May 26, 1817 
of daily. 
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Va. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 26, 1809- Dec. 29, 1810. 


[April, 


Wis. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 6-Aug. 7, 1816, semi-weekly; 
Aug. 13, 1816- Dec. 30, 1820, daily. 
Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 7-June 26, 1817. 
Harvard has Dec. 28, 1816. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 2, 1819. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1809. Dec. 26, 28”, 30. 
1810. Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 6, 16, 18, 20, Feb. 1,13, 
Mar. 9, Apr. 3, 6, May 18, 22, 25, June 
1-8, 19-29, July 6, 13, 17, 24, Aug. 10, 14, 
28, Sept. 7-18, Oct. 2-12, 30, Nov. 9, 
16, Dec. 4, 18, 20, 27, 29. 
I8il. Jan. 19, 22, 26, 29. 
Feb. 1, 8, 12, 19, 26. 
Mar. 8, 22. 
Apr. 2, 5, 23, 26. 
May 3, 10, 14. 
June 11, 18. 
July 26. 
Sept. 13. 
Extra: Jan. 24. 
1812. Jan. 3. 
1813. Feb. 2. 
June 25. 
1814. Sept. 24. 
1816. Feb. 17. 
May 12, 15, 18. 
June 5, 22, 29. 
Aug. 2. 
Dec. 28. 
1817. Jan. 1, 22. 
May 16, 20, 23, 27. 
July 4. 
1818. May 19. 
June 26. 
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[Richmond] Virginian, 1808. 

Semi-weekly. Established Jan. 1, 1808, with the title 
of “The Virginian,” published by Seaton Grantland, for 
Gerard Banks. With the issue of Mar. 25, 1808, the paper 
was printed by T{[homas] P. Manson, for Gerard Banks. 
The last issue located is that of Nov. 8, 1808, vol. 1, no. 81. 
The issues from July to November carried no publisher’s 
imprint. 

Va. State Lib. has Jan. 1-Sept. 20, 1808. 

Lib. Congress has May 27, 1808. 

A. A.S. has: 

1808. Jan. 1 to 22, 29. 
Feb. 12, 16, 19, 26. 
Mar. 1, 8, 29. 
Apr. 1, 5, 8, 15, 26. 
May 6, 10, 12, 14, 17, 20. 
June 3, 10, 14, 17, 24. 
July 19, 26, 29. 
Aug. 2, 5, 9, 16, 19. 
Sept. 9, 12. 
Oct. 14, 25. 
Nov. 1, 8. 


[Richmond] Visitor, 1809-1810. 


Bi-weekly and weekly. Established Feb. 11, 1809, by 
Lynch & Southgate [John Lynch and Charles Southgate], 
with the title of “The Visitor.”” It was of small quarto 
size, was issued bi-weekly and was more of a magazine 
than a newspaper, although it printed marriage and death 
notices. With the issue of Feb. 10, 1810, it became a 
weekly and began to carry current news. With the issue 
of Apr. 14, 1810, George Davis replaced Southgate in the 
firm, which became Lynch & Davis; but with June 23, 1810 
the partnership was dissolved and John Lynch became 
sole publisher. The paper was so continued to the date of 
the last issue located, that of Aug. 18, 1810, vol. 2, no. 28. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 11, 1809- Aug. 18, 1810. 

Va. State Lib. has Feb. 11, 1809- Aug. 4, 1810. 
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A. A.S. has: 
1810. Apr. 7. 


Shepherdstown, see under West Virginia. 
[Staunton] Candid Review, 1805-1807. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1805, by William G. 
Lyford, with the title of “Candid Review: and Staunton 
Weekly Register.’’ Lyford was also given as the pub- 
lisher of the issue of July 12, 1805. The next issue located, 
that of Mar. 14, 1807, carries no publisher’s name. The 
next issue located, that of Sept. 8, 1807, vol 3, no. 19, is en- 
titled “The Candid Review,” reduced in size to quarto 
and published by an editor under the pseudonym of 
“Errantor Invisus, Esq.” 

Harvard has Jan. 18, 25, Mar. 8, 22, May 3, 17-31, 
June 25, July 12, 1805. 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 14, Sept. 18, 1807. 


Staunton Eagle, 1807-1810. 


Jeekly. Established July 24, 1807, by Jacob D. 
Dietrick, with the title of ‘Staunton Eagle.” For want of 
paper, publication was suspended from January to April 
1810 and again from May 9 to June 20, 1810. The last 
issue located is that of Oct. 3, 1810, vol. 3, no. 145. See 
also “‘German Virginia Eagle.”’ 

Harvard has Aug. 14, 21, Sept. 25, Oct. 9-23, Nov. 6- 
20, 1807; Jan. 1, July 1, Aug. 4, 11, Sept. 8, 22, Dec. 15, 
1808. 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 18, 25, Oct. 16, Nov. 27, 1807; 
Apr. 22, 1808. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 27, 1808. 

Boston Athenzeum has May 6, 13, 1809. 

A. A.S8. has: 

1807. Aug. 14, 21, 28. 
Sept. 4, 18, 25. 
Oct. 2, 9", 16. 
Nov. 6, 20, 27. 
Dec. 18, 25. 
Suppl. Aug. 14. 
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1808. Jan. 29”. 
Feb. 26. 
Mar. 4. 
Apr. 8, 22, 29. 
May 20, 27”. 
June 3, 10. 
Sept. 30. 
Dec. 8. 

1810. Apr. 18, 25. 
June 20. 
July 25. 
Sept. 12. 
Oct. 3. 


Staunton Gazette, 1796, see [Staunton] Virginia Gazette. 
[Staunton] German Virginia Eagle, 1808. 


In his “Staunton Eagle” of Dec. 18, 1807, Jacob D. 
Dietrick announced that he intended to publish a weekly 
newspaper in German to be entitled the ‘“‘German Virginia 
Eagle.”’ In the issue of Jan. 22, 1808, he stated ‘‘The 
German paper has commenced publishing.” No copy 
located. Its German title was presumably “Teutscher 
Virginischer Adler.” 


Staunton Observer, 1814. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 4, 1814, by Du-Val & 
Butier [Philip Du-Val and Joseph Butler], with the title 
of “The Observer.” The last issue located is that of 
Aug. 18, 1814, vol. 1, no. 3. The paper was later published 
by Gerard Banks (see prospectus of Lynchburg “ Echo”’ 
printed in Norfolk ‘American Beacon” of July 31, 1816). 

A. A.§. has: 

1814. Aug. 4, 11, 18. 


[Staunton] People’s Friend, 1812-1813. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 21, 1812, by Charles B. 
Rhoades, with the title of “The People’s Friend.” The 
last issue located is that of July 17, 1813, vol. 1, no. 40. 

Handley Lib., Winchester, has May 22, 1813. 

A. A. 8. has: 
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1812. Sept. 21. 
Oct. 17, 31. 
Nov. 28. 
Dec. 19, 26. 

1813. Jan. 30. 
Feb. 20. 
Mar. 6, 20. 
Apr. 10. | 
May 8, 15. 
June 5, 26. 
July 10, 17. 


[Staunton] Phenix, 1798-1804. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the “Virginia Gazette, and Staunton 
Weekly Advertiser.”” The earliest issue located with the 
title of “The Phenix”’ is that of Dec. 12, 1798, vol. 3,no. 40, 
published by John Wise. The issue of Feb. 13, 1799 was 
also published by Wise. The next issue located is that of 
June 27, 1804, published by Ira Woodruff, who later stated 
that he began as editor in October 1803, The last issue 
located is that of Sept. 5, 1804, vol. 8, no. 49. 

Harvard has Dec. 12, 1798; June 27, Aug. 22, Sept. 5, 
1804. 

Univ. of Chicago has Feb. 13, 1799. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1799. July 17. 


Staunton Political Censor, 1808-1809. 


Weekly. Established May 11, 1808, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of June 29, 1808, vol. 
1, no. 8, published by William Gilman Lyford, with the 
title of “Staunton Political Censor.” The last issue 
located is that of Feb. 22, 1809, vol. 1, no. 42. In May 
1809 (see advertisement in Baltimore “Federal Republi- 
can” of Apr. 7, 1809) the title was changed to “ Republi- 
can Farmer.” 

Harvard has Sept. 7, 1808. 
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A. A.S. has: 
1808. June 29. 
July 6, 20. 
Aug. 10, 24. 
Sept. 7”. 
1809. Feb. 22. 


[Staunton] Political Mirror, 1800-1801. 


Weekly. Established late in January 1800, judging 
from the date of the earliest issue located, that of June 3, 
1800, vol. 1, no. 19, published by James Lyon, with the 
title of “Political Mirror,” and printed by M’Arthur & 
Courtney [John M’Arthur and John Courtney], for the 
Proprietors. Later in 1800 it was printed by John 
M’Arthur. The last issue located is that of Aug. 11, 1801, 
vol. 2, no. 18. 

Lib. Congress has May 5, 1801. 

A.A.S. has: 

1800. June 3. 
1801. July 7. 
Aug. 11. 
Extra: June 16. 


[Staunton] Republican Farmer, 1809-1820+-. 


Weekly. A continutation of the “Staunton Political 
Censor.”’ It was established under this title by William 
G. Lyford in May 1809 (see Lyford’s prospectus in Balti- 
more “Federal Republican” of Apr. 7, 1809 and reference 
to an issue of May 18, 1809 in the “Staunton Eagle” of 
Sept. 30, 1809). The earliest issue located is that of Dec. 
5, 1810, vol. 3, no. 14, entitled “Republican Farmer,” and 
published by Isaac Collett, who had bought the paper 
from Lyford in May 1810. The last issue located is that 
of Feb. 10, 1814, vol. 6, no. 24. J. A. Waddell, in his 
“Annals of Augusta County,” 1886, pp. 221-229, quotes 
several issues of this paper between 1809 and 1813, and 
states that Collett continued it until shortly after 1820, 
although the last issue which he saw was in April 1813. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 10, 1814. 
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A. A.S. has: 
1810. Dec. 5. 
1811. Aug. 23. 


[Staunton] Scourge of Aristocracy, 1800. 
The Richmond “Press” of Jan. 31, 1800 states that 
“ J[ames] Lyon, & Co. will, in a few days publish, at Staun- 
ton, the first number of a weekly paper, entitled, ‘The 
Scourge of Aristocracy; or Political Mirror.’ ”’ No copy 
located. See “ Political Mirror.” 


[Staunton] Spirit of the Press, 1811. 
Weekly. Established Apr. 13, 1811, judging from the 
date of the first and only issue located, that of May 18, 
1811, vol. 1, no. 6, published by James Williamson, with 
the title of “The Spirit of the Press.” 
A. A.S. has: 
1811. May 18. 


Staunton Spy, 1793-1795. 

Weekly. Established in February 1793, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept.21, 1793, 
vol. 1, no. 34, published by William Throckmorton & Co., 
with the title of “The Staunton Spy.”’ With the issue of 
Oct. 19, 1793, the firm name became Throckmorton & 
Chapman [William Throckmorton and Chapman]. 
The last issue located is February 1, 1794, vol. 2, no. 53. 
Later in 1794, or more probably in February 1795, the title 
was changed to “ The Virginia Gazette,” which see. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Sept. 21, Oct. 12, 1793. 

A. A.S. has: 

1793. Oct. 19”. 
Nov. 9”. 
1794. Feb. 1. 


[Staunton] Virginia Gazette, 1795-1798. 

Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “‘The Staunton Spy.’”’ The earliest issue 
located with the new title of ‘The Virginia Gazette” is 
that of Feb. 14, 1795, vol. 3, no. 106, published by William 
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Throckmorton. It was so published certainly to Sept. 
26, 1795, vol. 3, no. 136. William Throckmorton is 
recorded in 1795 as deceased (Chalkley “Chronicles of 
Augusta County,” vol. 2, p. 427). The next issue located 
of “The Virginia Gazette” is that of Apr. 8, 1796, vol. 1, 
no. 12, printed by John Wise for Robert Douthat. Early 
in September 1796 Douthat sold out and the paper was 
published by Wise & Adams [John Wise and —— Adams]. 
It was so continued to Oct. 14, 1796, vol. 1, no. 39. The 
next issue located is that of Dec. 14, 1796, vol 1, no. 47, 
published by Wise & Adams and entitled “Staunton 
Gazette.’’ This was so continued to Apr. 21, 1797, vol. 2, 
no. 12. The next issue located is that of Oct. 20, 1797, vol. 
2, no. 33, published by John Wise and entitled “‘ Virginia 
Gazette, and Staunton Weekly Advertiser.’”’ Late in 
1797, or more likely early in 1798, the title was changed to 
“The Phenix, ’’ which see. 

Harvard has Feb. 14, June 20, Aug. 15, 29, Sept. 26, 
1795; Apr. 8, 29, May 13-June 3, 24, July 1, 22, 29, Aug. 
12, 26, Sept. 16, 30, Oct. 7, 14, Dec. 14-28, 1796; Jan.4-25, 
Feb. 8, 15, Mar. 1, 8, 29, Apr. 5, 21, 1797. 

Va. State Lib. has Oct. 20, 1797. 


[Warrenton] Palladium of Liberty, 1817-1820-+-. 

Weekly. Established in March 1817, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 23, 1817, 
vol. 1, no. 23, published by J[ames] Caldwell, with the 
title of “Palladium of Liberty.”” In 1818 —— M’Kennie 
was taken into partnership under the firm name of Cald- 
well & M’Kennie. With the issue of Mar. 19, 1819, J. 
Caldwell became sole publisher and continued the paper 
until after 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Aug. 23, 1817; Jan. 8, 1819- Dec. 22, 
1820, fair. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 30, 1818. 


Wheeling, see under West Virginia. 


[Williamsburg] Rind’s Virginia Gazette, see Virginia Gazette 
(Rind, Pinkney), 1766-1776. 
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[Williamsburg] Virginia Gazette (Parks), 1736-1750. 


Weekly. Estabiished Aug. 6, 1736, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 10, 1736, no, 
6, published by William Parks, with the title of “The 
Virginia Gazette.” The last issue located is that of Sept. 
25, 1746, no. 530. Thomas, in his “History of Printing,” 
ed. 1874, vol. 2, p. 163, says that Parks continued the 
paper until he died, Apr. 1, 1750, and that some months 
after his death the paper was discontinued. There is | 
an account of Parks’s death in the “Pennsylvania | 
Gazette,” of July 12,1750. William Hunter reestablished ; 
the paper under the same title in January 1751. 

Thomas Jefferson owned a file of the Virginia Gazette 
which was sold with Jefferson’s library to the Library of 
Congress in 1815. Ina letter of June 1, 1805 (“‘ Writings,” 
1897, vol. 8, p. 357), he describes the newspaper collection 
as beginning with 1741 and refers especially to “the 
volumes preceding 1752.” In the 1815 Catalogue of the 
Library of Congress, p. 26, this early file is listed under 
“Virginia Gazette from 1741 to 1783,” 12 vols. folio and 1 
vol. quarto. All these volumes, with most of Jefferson’s 
collection, were destroyed in the Library of Congress fire of 
Dec. 24, 1851. 

All the known issues of Parks’ paper have been repro- 
duced by photostat by the Mass. Historical Society, which 
set is to be found in 23 of the larger libraries of the country. 

Va. State Lib. has Sept, 10, 1736-Feb. 1, 1740. 

Clements Lib., Univ. of Mich., Mar. 21, 28, Apr. 18, 
May 9-23, June 6-20, July 4, 11, Aug. 29, Sept. 12, 26, 
Oct. 10, 24- Nov. 7, 21- Dec. 19, 1745; Jan. 9-23, Mar. 27- 
Apr. 24, May 15, 29, July 3-18, 31, Aug. 14-Sept. 25, 
1746. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 7, 1739. 

Lib. Congress has July 18, 1746. 


[Williamsburg] Virginia Gazette (Hunter, Royle, Purdie & 
Dixon, Dixon & Hunter), 1751-1778. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 3, 1751, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 17, 1751, no. 
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3, published by William Hunter, with the title of “The 
Virginia Gazette.”” Hunter died Aug. 12, 1761, and the 
paper was printed by Joseph Royle, and Company. 
Thomas, in his “ History of Printing,” 1874 ed., vol 1, p. 
335, states that Hunter left an infant son and bequeathed 
£1000 to his brother-in-law, Joseph Royle, on condition 
that he should continue the business for the joint interest 
of himself and this son, whose name was William. Royle 
died early in 1766 (his will was proved May 19, 1766, see 
William and Mary Col. Quar. vol. 7, p. 14, but he was cer- 
tainly succeeded late in 1765 by Alexander Purdie and 
Company, who printed the 1766 Virginia Almanac), and 
was succeeded by Alexander Purdie and Company. Their 
first issue is that of Mar. 7, 1766, no. 772, in which refer- 
ence is made to resumption after four months “involuntary 
recess from business.”” With the issue of June 20, 1766, 
the firm name became Alex. Purdie and John Dixon. In 
the issue of Dec. 29, 1774, no. 1221, Purdie announced that 
he intended to establish a “Virginia Gazette” of his 
own, which he did on Feb. 3, 1775; and Dixon stated 
he had formed a partnership with William Hunter, son of 
the former publisher, and would continue the regular 
Gazette. Therefore, with the issue of Jan. 7, 1775, no. 
1222, the paper was published by John Dixon and Wm. 
Hunter. The issue of Dec. 4, 1778, no. 1444 is the last 
issue located. On Feb. 12, 1779, Dixon and Nicolson 
started a new “ Virginia Gazette, ’’ which see. 

Miss Annie Galt, Williamsburg, has Jan. 17, 1751- Dec. 
29, 1752. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 28, 1751-Dec. 22, 1752; 
Feb. 12, 1762; June 21, 1770; Jan. 7- Dec. 30, 1775; Sept. 
21, Oct. 4, Nov. 1, 1776. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. Lib. had Feb. 28- May 23, Sept. 5- 
Nov. 14, 1755 (see Va. Mag. Hist. v. 24, p. 413), but have 
not been able to find this file for several years. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 22, 1757; Jan. 16, 1761; Feb. 15, 
22, Mar. 8, 22, Apr. 5, 19, May 24, June 7, 14, July 19, 26, 
Aug. 16, 30-Oct. 4, 18-Nov. 8, 22, 29, Dec. 13, 1770; 
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Jan. 24, Feb. 7, 21, 28, Apr. 11, 25, May 9, 1771; Jan. 14 
1773; June 2, July 21, Oct. 13, 1774; Jan. 7- Dee. 30, 1775; 
Jan. 6, 1776-Sept 12, 1777, fair; May 15, July 10, 17, Oct. 
9, 16, 30, Nov. 6, 27, Dec. 4, 1778. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 10, 17, 1755; Sept. 2, 1757; 
Nov. 30, 1759, Mar. 14-28, July 25, 1766; May 14, 1767, 
May 24, June 7, Aug. 30, 1770; Apr. 25, May 9, 23, 30, 
Aug. 22, Sept. 12, 26, 1771; Nov. 24, Dec. 8, 1774; Jan. 28, 
1775. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 7- Dec. 18, 1766; Jan. 28, 1768- 
Dec. 28, 1769, Jan. 6- Dec. 29, 1774; Jan. 7- Dec. 30, 1775; 
June 1,1776- May 8, 1778. 

Va. State Lib. has Jan. 1, 1767-Dec. 29, 1768; Jan. 3, 
1771- Dec. 30, 1775; Jan. 17- Dec. 26, 1777. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Nov. 1, 1770; Jan. 3, 1771-Dee. 
31, 1772; June 24, 1775. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 21, 1774; Feb. 4, 25, Apr. 29, 
Oct. 28, 1775; Jan. 6, 13, 27, Feb. 3, 17, Mar. 2-Apr. 20, 
May 11, 18, July 6, 29, Aug. 10, Sept. 7, 14, 1776; Jan. 3, 
30, Mar. 7, 14, July 4, 1777. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 7, 1775- Aug. 10, 1776. 

William and Mary Lib. has Jan. 21, Feb. 11- Dee. 16, 
1775; Jan. 20- Feb. 24, 1776; Aug. 15, 1777. 

Yale has Mar. 7, Apr. 18, May 9, Sept. 26, Oct. 30, 1766. 

N. C. Hist. Comm., Raleigh, has Apr. 3, 1752. 

Huntington Lib. has Sept. 3, 1756. 

La. State Museum has Mar. 4, 1775. 

John Carter Brown Lib. has Jan. 20, Mar. 2, 1776. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1753. Mar. 2. 
1766. Nov. 13”. 
1767. Mar. 12. 

Aug. 6. 
1770. Mar. 22. 
1773. Feb. 4. 
1774. Suppl. Sept. 1. 
1775. May 6. 
1776. May 4. 
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[Williamsburg] Virginia Gazette (Rind, Pinkney), 1766-1776. 
Weekly and semi-weekly. Established May 16, 1766, 
by William Rind, with the title of “‘Rind’s Virginia Ga- 
zette.’’ At some time between Sept. 5, 1766 and Feb. 19, 
1767 the title was changed to “‘The Virginia Gazette.” 
William Rind died Aug. 19, 1773, and with the issue of 
Aug. 26,1773 the paper was published by Clementina Rind, 
his widow. She died Sept. 25, 1774, and with the issue of 
Sept. 29, 1774, the paper was printed by John Pinkney, 
“for the benefit of Clementina Rind’s estate.”” With the 
issue of Oct. 6, 1774, the word “estate”? was changed to 
“children.” With the issue of Apr. 6, 1775, John Pinkney 
became sole publisher. With the issue of Dec. 3, 1775, the 
paper was changed from weekly to semi-weekly, and 
reduced in size to quarto. The issue of Jan. 20, 1776, no. 
506, was followed by that of Feb. 3, 1776, no. 507, which 
is the last located. 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 5, 1766; Dec. 22, 1768; Feb. 2- 
23, Mar. 9, 23-Apr. 6, 20, May 25, June 1, July 20, Aug. 3, 
1769; Feb. 15, Mar. 1, 29, Apr. 5, 19, 26, June 14, July 26, 
Sept. 13-Oct. 4, 18, Nov. 1, 15, 29, 1770; Jan. 10, 17, Feb. 
7-21, Mar. 21, 28, May 23,1771; Feb. 6, Mar. 5, 12, Apr. 
23, May 21, 1772; Jan. 7, Feb. 11, 25, Apr. 22, 29, May 27, 
July 8, 22, Aug. 19, Sept. 16, Nov. 11, Dec. 30, 1773; Jan. 
13, Apr. 21, May 19-June 9, 23-July 28, Aug. 25-Oct. 13, 
27 - Dec. 29, 1774; Jan. 5, 1775-Jan. 20, 1776. 

Va. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 4, 1768- Dec. 21, 1769; Dec. 20- 
30, 1775; Jan. 10-20, Feb. 3, 1776. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 8, 1772- Dec. 30, 1773. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 16, 30, 1766; July 21, 1774; 
Jan. 5-Feb. 23, Mar. 9-Apr. 20, May 4-18, June, 1, 8, 22- 
Aug. 3, 17-Nov. 30, Dec. 9-30, 1775; Jan. 6, 10, 13, 20, 
1776. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 15, 1766, suppl.; Dec. 24, 
1767; Apr. 21, May 12, Aug. 18 and suppl., 1768; May 31, 
1770; Jan. 10, Mar. 28, May 2, 9, 30, June 20, July 18, 
1771. 

Yale has July 18, 1766. 
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N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 2, 9, 1775. 
William and Mary Lib. has Feb. 23, 1775. 
John Carter Brown Lib. has Dec. 20, 23, 1775; Jan. 10, 
13, 1776. 
A. A.S. has: 
1766. Aug. 8. 
1767. Feb. 19. 
Mar. 12. 
July 23”. 
Suppl. July 23. 
1770. Jan. 25”. 
Oct. 11. 
1775. Jan. 26. 
Mar. 9, 23. 
May 4, 11. 
Dec. 20. 
1776. Jan. 20. 


[Williamsburg] Virginia Gazette (Purdie, Clarkson & Davis), 
1775-1780. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 3, 1775, by Alexander Pur- 
die, with the title of “The Virginia Gazette.”’ Purdie 
died about Apr. 12, 1779, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, John Clarkson, and one of his printers, Augustine 
Davis, who continued the paper under the firm name of 
John Clarkson & Augustine Davis. The last issue located 
is that of Dec. 9, 1780, no. 283. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 3, 1775- Dec. 27, 1776; Jan. 3- 
Aug. 29, fair, Sept. 12, 26, Oct. 17, Nov. 14, Dec. 12, 1777; 
May 1, 1778; Oct. 30-Nov. 27, Dec. 11-25, 1779; Dec. 9, 
1780. 

William and Mary Lib. has Apr. 7- Dec. 22, 1775. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 22, Oct. 6, 1775; Jan. 5- 
Dec. 6, 1776, fair. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 5, 1776- Dec. 19, 1777. 

Va. State Lib. has Jan. 5- Dec. 27, 1776; Aug. 19, 1780. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has July 28, 1775; Nov. 7, 1777; Feb. 
19, 1780. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Oct. 13, 1775; July 18, 1777. 
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John Carter Brown Lib. has Sept. 27, 1776, suppl. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 30, 1778; July 3, 1779. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. has Nov. 13, 1779. 
A. A. 5S. has: 
1776. Jan. 19. 
1778. July 10. 
Aug. 21. 
1779. May 15. 
Aug. 28. 
1780. July 15. 


[Williamsburg] Virginia Gazette (Dixon & Nicolson), 1779- 


1780. 

Weekly. Established by John Dixon and Thomas 
Nicolson, Feb. 12, 1779, with the title of “The Virginia 
Gazette.”’ The last issue at Williamsburg was that of 
Apr. 8, 1780, no. 61, after which the paper was removed to 
Richmond and continued under the same title. See under 
Richmond. 

Va. State Lib. has Feb. 12, 1779- Apr. 8, 1780. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 19, 1779-Apr. 8, 1780. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 26, Apr. 24, May 22, June 26, 
Aug. 7, Sept. 18, Nov. 6, 13, Dec. 4, 18, 25, 1779. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 8- Apr. 8, 1780. 

A. A.§. has: 

1779. May 22. 
June 12, 19, 26. 
July 3, 10. 
Aug. 7, 14, 21. 
Sept. 4, 11. 


Willsburgh, see under West Virginia. 

[Winchester] Bowen’s Virginia Centinel, see Virginia Centinel. 
[Winchester] Bowen’s Virginia Gazette, see Virginia Centinel. 
[Winchester] Centinel, see Virginia Centinel. 

[Winchester] Democratic Lamp, 1809. 


Weekly. Established in June 1809, judging from the 
date of the earliest and only issue located, that of Nov. 21, 
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1809, vol. 1, no. 22, published by Joseph A. Lingan, with 
the title of ‘Democratic Lamp, or Winchester Aurora.” 
Lib. Congress has Nov. 31, 1809. 


Winchester Gazette, see Virginia Centinel. 


[Winchester] Independent Register, 1804-1805. 


Weekly. Established in March 1804, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 25, 1804, 
vol. 1, no. 28, published by Peter Isler and Joseph Harmer, 
with the title of “Independent Register.”” It was so con- 
tinued to the date of the last issue located, that of Nov. 20, 
1804, vol. 1, no. 36. In the “Winchester Gazette” of 
Jan. 14, 1806, Peter Isler advertises proposals “for recom- 
mencing the publication of the Independent Register in the 
town of Winchester.” 

Harvard has Oct. 2, 9, 23, Nov. 6, 20, 1804. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1804, Sept. 25. 
Oct. 2. 


[Winchester] Philanthropist, 1806-1809. 

Weekly. Established Mar. 18, 1806, by Bartgis & 
Lingan [Matthias E. Bartgis and Joseph A. Lingan], with 
the title of ‘The Philanthropist.’’ It was so continued to 
the date of the last issue located, that of Feb. 28, 1809, vol. 
3, no. 152. 

Harvard has Mar. 25, Apr. 8, June 10, 1806. 

Boston Athenzeum has Feb. 24, 1807. 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 1, 1807. 

A. A.S. has: 

1806. Mar. 25. 
Apr. 29. 
May 13. 
1807. Jan. 13. 
1808. Sept. 6, 13. 
1809. Feb. 28. 


[Winchester] Republican Constellation, 1810- 1820+. 
Weekly and semi-weekly. Established in January 1810, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that 
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of Jan. 15, 1811, vol. 2, no. 55, published by J[onathan] 
Foster, with the title of “Republican Constellation.” 
T. K. Cartmell, in his ‘““‘Shenandoah Valley Pioneers,” 
1909, p.156, says that in 1810 it was published by J. 
Foster and James Caldwell. In January 1814 the paper 
was changed to a semi-weekly, but in 1815, apparently in 
April, the publisher began issuing it as a weekly from 
April to December, and as a semi-weekly from December 
to April. It was published by J. Foster certainly as late 
as July 11, 1818. The next issue located, that of June 12, 
1819, was published by George McGlassin as “The 
Republican Constellation.” Since Jonathan Foster was 
advertising in “ Bartgis’s Republican Gazette” of Freder- 
icktown, Md. on Dec. 19, 1818, to sell his printing business 
at Winchester, it is probable that the change of ownership 
took place early in 1819. The papér was continued until 
after 1820. 
Handley Lib., Winchester, has Jan. 15, 1811- Nov. 20, 
1813. 
Lib. Congress has Dec. 14, 1816; Mar. 29, Apr. 26, 1817; 
June 12, 1819. 
Univ. of Chicago has July 11, 1818. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Nov. 13, 1819. 
Boston Atheneum has June 8, 22, 29, Nov. 30, 1816; 
Jan. 11, 1817. 
A. A.S. has: 
1813. Aug. 7. 
1814. Feb. 5, 12, 19. 
1816. Mar. 2,9, 16. 
May 18. 
Sept. 28. 
Oct. 19. 
Nov. 23. 


Winchester Triumph of Liberty, 1799-1801. 


Weekly. Established in 1799, judging from the date of 
the earliest issue located, that of May 13, 1801, vol 2, no. 
93, published by Trisler & Haff [George Trisler and —— 
Haff], with the title of ‘“‘ Winchester Triumph of Liberty.” 
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In the Staunton “ Political Mirror” of May 5, 1801, is an 
advertisement, dated Jan. 28, 1801, containing proposals 
by George Trisler for publishing a weekly newspaper at 
Winchester, “The Triumph of Liberty. 

Lib. Congress has May 13, 1801. 


[Winchester] Virginia Centinel, 1788-1820+-. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 2, 1788, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Apr. 9, 1788, vol. 
1, no. 2, published by Richard Bowen and Co., with the 
title of “The Virginia Centinel; or, the Winchester Mer- 
eury.” On Dec. 17, 1788, Richard Bowen became sole 
publisher. In April 1790 the titlewas changed to “ Bowen’s 
Virginia Centinel & Gazette: or, the Winchester Political 
Repository,” and with the issue of Mar. 18, 1793, to 
“Bowen’s Virginia Centinel and Gazette; or, the Winches- 
ter Repository.”” With the issue of Feb. 26, 1796, vol. 8, 
no. 412, the title was changed to “Bowen’s Virginia Ga- 
zette: and the Winchester Centinel.”” At some time late in 
1797, or more likely early in 1798, Bowen changed the title 
to “Winchester Gazette,” with the words “‘ The Centinel” 
on a scroll in an ornamental head-piece. The last issue 
located with this title is that of Sept. 22, 1807, vol. 18, no. 
1001. Richard Bowen died June 7, 1808, and the paper 
was published by William Heiskell, “for himself and 
the heirs of Richard Bowen.” Heiskell’s first issue was 
apparently on June 14, 1808, and he started a new volume 
numbering and changed the title to “The Centinel, and 
Winchester Gazette.” In the winter of 1808-1809, 
William Heiskell became sole publisher. Announcement 
was made that the paper would be issued semi-weekly 
beginning with April 1809, but if this was done it was not 
continued for over a year. In 1809 or 1810 the title was 
shortened to ‘Winchester Gazette.” Early in 1811 John 
Heiskell succeeded as publisher and continued the paper 
until after 1820. 

Handley Lib., Winchester, has Apr. 9, 1788-Mar. 
24, 1790, fair; May 26, June 16, Nov. 10, Dec. 15, 
1790; Mar. 16, Apr. 9, 16, 30, Sept. 10, 1791; Jan. 7, 
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1792; Apr. 20, Oct. 16, Nov. 20, 1811; Sept. 12, 1812. 

Lib. Congress has May 21, 1788; Jan. 28, 1792- Dec. 29, 
1794, fair; June 6, 27, 1798; July 16, Aug. 20, 1800; Mar. 
25, 1801; Sept. 22, 1807; Jan. 23, 1813; Mar. 26, 1817; 
Dec. 12, 1818. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 21, 1789; Mar. 25, 1789, photo 
fac-sim.; July 29, 1793. 

Harvard has Aug. 19, 1789; Feb. 23, Mar. 2, May 11, 25, 
June 8, 22, Aug. 10, Sept. 7, Nov. 9, Dec. 14, 1795; Feb. 19, 
Mar. 18, 25, Apr. 15, 29-June 3, 17, July 1-29, Aug. 12, 19, 
Sept. 9-23, Oct. 7-21, 1796. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Sept. 30, 1793; Oct. 26, Nov. 16, 30, 
Dec. 7, 1795; Jan. 22, Feb. 26, Mar. 18-Apr. 22, May 13, 
27, June 3, 17-July 29, Aug. 12, 1796; Sept. 12, 1798. 

Univ. of Chicago has Jan. 2, 1799-Sept. 29, 1802. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 7, Oct. 12, 1795; Nov. 28, 1818. 

A. A.S. has: 

1793. Oct. 2. 
Dec. 30. 
1794. Jan. 6. 
Apr. 28. 
May 19. 
July 14. 
Aug. 8. 
Dec. 29. 
1795. Jan. 5, 12, 19. 
May 11. 
1798. June 27. 
Sept. 26. 
1805. Apr. 9. 
1806. Jan. 14”.. 
Oct. 7. 
Nov. 4, 18. 
1808. Sept. 6. 
1809. Feb. 18, 25. 
Mar. 11. 
1810. Dec. 4. 
I8ll. Oct.8. 
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1813. Oct. 2. 
1819. July 24. 


[Winchester] Virginia Gazette, 1787-1791. 


Weekly. Established July 11, 1787, by Henry Will- 
cocks & Co., with the title of ‘‘The Virginia Gazette, and 
Winchester Advertiser” (the initial issue, not now located, 
was seen by T. K. Cartmell and described in his book 
“Shenandoah Valley Pioneers,” 1909, p. 152). The issue 
of Aug. 22, vol.1,no.7, was published by Bartgis and Will- 
cocks [Matthias Bartgis and Henry Willcocks]. In Jan- 
uary 1788,the firm name became M. Bartgis and Company 
and was so continued to the date of the last issue located, 
that of Nov. 26, 1791, vol. 4, no. 291. 

Handley Lib., Winchester, has July 25, Aug. 22, Sept. 
7-Nov. 9, 30-Dec. 28, 1787; Jan. 4, 18, Feb. 1- Mar. 7, 
19, 26, Apr. 16, 1788; Jan. 14, 1789- Nov. 26, 1791, fair. 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 21, 1787. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has May 28, 1788. 

A. A. 58. has: 

1787. Aug. 29. 
1788. Apr. 16. 
May 28. 


[Winchester] Virginia Reformer, 1819. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 24, 1819, judging from the 

date of the earliest issue located, that of June 26, 1819, 

vol. 1, no. 10, published by Klipstine & Russell [—— 

Klipstine and Russell], with the title of ‘The Vir- 

ginia Reformer, and Herald of the Valley.”’ The last 

issue located is that of July 17, 1819, vol. 1, no. 13. 

A. A.S. has: 

1819. June 26. | 
July 17. 


[Winchester] Willis’s Virginia Gazette, 1790. 


Weekly. Established Mar. 20, 1790 by Nathaniel 
Willis, with the title of “Willis’s Virginia Gazette and 
Winchester Advertiser.”” The last issue located is that 
of Sept. 18, 1790, vol. 1, no. 26. 
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Handley Lib., Winchester, has Apr. 3, 24, May 8- 
June 26, July 10, 24-Aug. 7, 21, 28, Sept. 11, 18, 1790. 


Woodstock Herald, 1817-1820+-. 


Weekly. Established in November 1817, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of July 31, 1822, 
vol. 5, no. 37, published by Benjamin L. Bogan, with the 
title of “The Woodstock Herald; and Shenandoah Weekly 
Advertiser” (copy in Amer. Antiq. Soc.). In the 
Alexandria “Columbian Telescope” of June 19, 1819 is 
recorded the marriage of Benj. L. Bogan, editor of the 
Woodstock Herald, J. W. Wayland’s “History of Shen- 
andoah Co.,” 1927, p. 489, states that the paper was 
established Dec. 24, 1817, by Williams & Bogan [Philip 
Williams and B. L. Bogan]. 


[Wythe Court House] Republican Luminary, 1810. 


Isaiah Thomas in his “History of Printing,” 1874 ed., 
vol. 2, p. 302, lists the “Republican Luminary” published 
at Wythe Court House in 1810 by Dromgoole & Engledow. 
In the Staunton “Republican Farmer” of Dec. 5, 1810, 
Robert Engledow offers his press and types for sale, under 
date of Nov. 14,1810. No copy located. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


[Charleston] Kenhawa Spectator, 1820+-. 

Weekly. Established Oct. 21, 1820, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Nov. 11, 1820, 
vol. 1, no. 4, published by H[erbert] P. Gaines, with the 
title of “Kenhawa Spectator.” An issue of Aug. 21, 1821, 
no. 37, also published by Gaines, would show a short 
suspension in publication or a slight error in numbering. 
Charleston was in Kanawha County, then spelled 
Kenhawa County. 

The “Kanawha Patriot’’ mentioned by local historians 
as having been published in 1819 is probably an error, as 
Mr. Alexander T. Laidley, who published a paper at 
Charleston in 1829 stated in the “Charleston Star” of 
June 19, 1896 that the first newspaper was the 
“Spectator” and that the second was the “Western 
Courier”. There was a “Kanawha Patriot” published 
in 1834. The “Western Courier,” according to early 
files in the West Virginia Department of Archives, was 
established in 1822. (Information furnished by Boyd 
B. Stutler of Charleston, W. Va.) 

Mrs. George W. Johnson, Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
Nov. 11, 1820. 

W. Va. Dep’t of Archives has Aug. 21, 1821. 


[Charlestown] Farmer’s Repository, 1808-1820-+-. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 1, 1808, by Williams and 
Brown [Richard Williams and William Brown], with the 
title of ‘‘Farmer’s Repository.” With the issue of Apr. 
7, 1809, Richard Williams became sole publisher and con- 
tinued the paper until after 1820. This paper was pub- 
lished at Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., later West 
Va. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 1, 1808- Dec. 27, 1820. 

Harvard has July 15- Aug. 5, 1808. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 15, Feb. 12, 26, Mar. 12, 26- 
Apr. 9, 30, May 14, June 4, Sept. 9, 30, Oct. 21, Nov. 4, 18, 


Dee. 2, 1813. 
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Handley Lib., Winchester, has Jan. 15, 1813. 
A. .has: 
1808. July 15. 


Charlestown Gazette, 1814-1816. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 1, 1814, by Samuel Work- 
man, with the title of “Charlestown Gazette.” The 
initial issue is the only one located, although an issue of 
Dec. 31, 1814, published by Samuel Workman, is noted in 
J. H. Newton’s “History of the Pan-Handle,” 1879, p. 
328. ‘This paper was published at Charlestown, Brooke 
County, the name of which town was changed to Wells- 
burgh in 1816. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1814. Apr. 1. 


[Clarksburg] Bye-Stander, 1810-1814. 

Weekly. Established at Clarksburg, Harrison County, 
Va., in July 1810, judging from the date of the earliest 
copy noted, that of June 8, 1811, vol. 1, no. 45, published 
by A. and F. Britton (see Haymond’s “History of 
Harrison County,”’ 1910, p. 295, where another issue of 
Sept. 4, 1813, vol. 2, no. 112, is also noted). The only 
copy now located is that of Feb. 1, 1814, vol. 2, no. 116, 
published by Florbes] & A{ ——] Britton, with the title 
of “The Bye-Stander.”” The volume numbering of this 
issue would seem to show a previous suspension, or an 
error in numbering. 

A. A. S. has: 

1814. Feb. 1. 


[Clarksburg] Independent Virginian, 1819- 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 4, 1819, by William 
M’Granaghan, with the title of ‘The Independent Vir- 
ginian,”’ and continued after 1820. 

Lib. Congress has Aug. 4, 1819- Mar. 22, 1820. 


[Clarksburg] Republican Compiler, 1818-1820. 


Weekly. Established in July 1818, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 14, 1820, 
vol. 2, no. 25, published by Gideon Butler, with the title 
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of “Republican Compiler.” It was discontinued with the 
issue of July 28, 1820, no. 105. 
Lib. Congress has Jan. 14-July 28, 1820. 


[Clarksburg] Western Virginian, 1817. 

A paper with this title is noted in the chancery court 
records as published at Clarksburg in 1816 (see Haymond’s 
“History of Harrison County,” 1910, p. 295), but no copy 
has been located. 


[Martinsburg] Berkeley Intelligencer, 1799-1809. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 3, 1799, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 18, 1799, 
vol. 1, no. 25, published by John Alburtis, with the title of 
“The Berkeley Intelligencer.” Issues up to Jan.21,1801 
bore this title. In Callahan’s “History of West Virginia,” 
vol. 1, pp. 299, 312, is noted an issue of July 9, 1802, vol. 4, 
no. 15, published by John Alburtis, with the title of “The 
Berkeley and Jefferson County Intelligencer and Northern 
Neck Advertiser,” also issues of Sept. 3 and 10, 1802. In 
the Frederickstown, Md., “Republican Advocate” of 
Feb. 6, 1807 is a reference to the “ Jefferson Intelligencer” 
of Martinsburg. In the “Boston Mirror” of Mar. 4, 
1809, is recorded the marriage of John Alburtis, editor of 
the “Berkeley Intelligencer.’”’ The paper was continued, 
without change of volume numbering, by the “ Martins- 
burgh Gazette,” which see. 

West Va. Dept. of Archives has Sept. 18, Oct. 2- Dec. 11, 
1799; Dec. 3-31, 1800; Jan. 7-21, 1801. 

Lib. Congress has Dec. 25, 1799. 

Boston Athenzum has Nov. 12, 1800. 


Martinsburgh Gazette, 1810-1820-+-. 
Weekly. The earliest issue located is that of Dec. 14, 
1810, vol. 12, no. 30, published by John Alburtis, with the 
title of ‘‘Martinsburgh Gazette.’’ The volume number- 
ing and the name of the publisher would both show that it 
was a continuation of “The Berkeley Intelligencer,” 
established in the spring of 1799. The last issue located of 
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the “Martinsburgh Gazette,” still published by John 
Alburtis, is that of July 10, 1817,vol.19,no.9. Continued 
by Alburtis until after 1820. 
Lib. Congress has Dec. 14, 1810- Dec. 11, 1812. 
A. A. has: 
1817. June 5. 
July 10. 


[Martinsburg] Potowmac Guardian, 1792-1800. 

Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the paper published at Shepherdstown as 
late as November 1791 with the same title. The earliest 
Martinsburg issue located with the title of ‘The Potow- 
mac Guardian, and Berkeley Advertiser,” is that of 
Apr. 3, 1792, vol. 2, no. 73, published by Nathaniel Willis. 
Apparently in 1792 it was edited by Dr. Robert Henry 
(“Cal. Va. State Papers,” vol. 5, p. 483). About Feb. 1, 
1795, the spelling of ‘“‘Potowmac”’ in the title was changed 
to “Potomak,” and two months later the “and” was 
changed to “&.” On Feb. 1, 1798, the title was short- 
ened to “The Potomak Guardian,” and the paper was 
published by Willis & Baldwin [Nathaniel Willis and Isaac 
Baldwin], according to the issue of Mar. 8, 1798. Before 
Aug. 1, 1798, N. Willis again became sole publisher and so 
continued certainly as late as Oct. 30, 1799. He then re- 
moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, to establish the ‘Scioto 
Gazette.” He was succeeded by Armstrong Charlton, 
who published the last issue located, that of Jan. 8, 1800, 
vol. 10, no. 475. In this issue N. Willis advertised, under 
date of Dec. 4, 1799, that he planned to leave Martinburg 
in the spring. 

Va. State Lib. has Apr. 3, 1792. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has July 1, 1793. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Sept. 23, 30, 1793; Jan. 4, 14, 21, 28, 
Feb. 18, Mar. 10, 17, 31- Apr. 28, May 12, 1796. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 19, 1794. 

Harvard has Feb. 23, May 23, June 20, July 4, 18, 25, 
Aug. 8, Sept. 5, Dec. 28, 1795; Jan. 4, Mar. 31-May 19, 
June 9, 23-July 14, 28, Aug. 4, 18, 25, Sept. 22, Oct. 20, 
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27, Dec. 8-22, 1796; Jan. 5-Feb. 23, Mar. 9-Apr. 27, 
Nov. 9, Dec. 28, 1797. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 16, 1795. 
Boston Pub. Lib. has Apr. 28, 1796; Mar. 8, 1798; Jan. 
8, 1800. 
West Va. Dept. of Archives has Aug. 1, 1798-Oct. 23, 
1799. 
A. A.S. has: 
1793. Feb. 18. 
Sept. 16, 30, 
1794, Apr. 14. 
July 28. 
Sept. 1, 8. 
1795. Jan. 12, 19. 
1798. Nov. 21. 


[Martinsburg] Republican Atlas, 1800-1801. 

Weekly. Established apparently in 1800. The only 
issue located is that of May 6, 1801, published by Arm- 
strong Charlton & William Brown, with the title of “The 
Republican Atlas.” The volume numbering is unintelli- 
gible. 

Lib. Congress has May 6, 1801. 


[Morgantown] Monongalia Gazette, 1804-1810. 

Weekly. Established in January 1804, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue noted, that of June 23, 1804, vol. 
1, no. 25, published by Campbell & Britton [Joseph Camp- 
bell and Forbes Britton], with the title of “‘Monongalia 
Gazette and Morgantown Advertiser” (S. T. Wiley, 
“History of Monongalia County,” 1883, p. 428.) The 
issue of Jan. 17, 1806 was published by J. Campbell and 
has the shortened title of ‘‘The Monongalia Gazette,” as 
was also the issue of Sept. 8, 1809, vol. 6, no. 295. The 
paper appears in the I. Thomas 1810 list (‘History of 
Printing,” 1874 ed., vol. 2, p. 302), as published by J. 
Campbell. The issue of August 10, 1810, vol. 1, no. 21, 
was published by John Osborn Laidley (Wiley, p. 429). 

A. A.S. has: 

1809. Sept. 8. 
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[Morgantown] Monongalia Herald, 1820+-. 

Weekly. Established Dec. 24, 1820, by James M. 
Barbour for William Barbour, with the title of ‘‘Monon- 
galia Herald,” and continued after 1820 (S. T. Wiley, 
“History of Monongalia County,” 1883, p. 431). 


[Morgantown] Monongalia Spectator, 1815-1819. 
Weekly. Established in September 1815, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of June 8, 1816, 
vol. 1, no. 38, published by William M’Granaghan, with 
the title of “The Monongalia Spectator.” In April 1819 
(S. T. Wiley, “History of Monongalia County,” 1883, 
p. 431), the publishers were William M’Granaghan, 
Nicholas B. Madera and Ralph Berkshire and the paper 
was apparently discontinued in 1819. 
Lib. Congress has June 8, July 13, 20, 1816. 


[Shepherdstown] American Eagle, 1816. 
Weekly. Established Mar. 7, 1816, judging from the 
date of the earliest and only issue located, that of July 25, 
1816, vol. 1, no. 21, published by John N. Snider, with the 
title of “The American Eagle, and Shepherd’s-Town 
Weekly Advertiser. ”’ 
Lib. Congress has July 25, 1816. 


[Shepherdstown] Impartial Observer, 1797. 

eekly. Established June 28, 1797, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 13, 1797, 
vol. 1, no. 12, published by Philip Rootes & Charles 
Blagrove, with the title of ‘The Impartial Observer: or, 
Shepherd’s-Town, Charles-Town, & County Advertiser.” 
The only other issue located is that of Oct. 11, 1797, vol. 1, 
no. 16. 

Harvard has Sept. 13, Oct. 11, 1797. 


[Shepherdstown] Potowmac Guardian, 1790-1792. 
Weekly. Established in November 1790, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of June 27, 1791, 
vol. 1, no. 33, published by Nathaniel Willis, with the title 
of “The Potowmac Guardian, and Berkeley Advertiser.”’ 
It was so continued certainly to Nov. 14, 1791, vol 2, no. 
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53, but between that date and Apr. 3, 1792, was removed 
to Martinsburg, where it was continued under the same 
title. 

Harvard has June 27, July 11, Sept. 12, Nov. 14, 1791. 


[Shepherdstown] Virginia Monitor, 1820+-. 
Established in 1820, judging from a copy of the issue of 
May 10, 1821, published by Edward Bell, with the title of 
“Virginia Monitor,” and mentioned in Dandridge’s “ His- 
toric Shepherdstown,” 1910, p. 290. 


Wellsburgh Gazette, 1816-1820+-. 

Weekly. Established in January 1816, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 6, 1818, 
vol. 3, no. 3, published by J[ohn] Berry, with the title of 
“Wellsburgh Gazette.” Wellsburgh was in Brooke 
County. The paper was continued by John Berry until 
after 1820, according to an issue of Oct. 20, 1821, in the 
Library of Congress. 

A. A.S. has: 
1818. Feb. 6. 


[Wellsburgh] Spirit of the Times, 1817. 
There is a reference to “The Spirit of the Times” of 
Wellsburgh, Va., in the Marietta “American Friend” of 
June 13,1817. No copy located. 


[Wheeling] Repository, 1807. 

Published at Wheeling as early as 1807, with the title of 
“Repository,” published by Armstrong Charlton (J. H. 
Newton, “History of the Pan-Handle,” 1879, p. 225). 
No copy located. 


[Wheeling] Virginia North-Western Gazette, 1818- 1820+. 

Weekly. Established Apr.23,1818, by Thomas Tonner, 
with the title of “Virginia North-Western Gazette,” and 
so continued to the issue of Sept. 2, 1820, vol. 2, no. 52. 
It was then transferred to Robert I. Curtis, judging from 
an issue in the Library of Congress dated Aug. 18, 1821, 
vol. 1, no. 50. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 23, 1818-Sept. 2, 1820. 

W. Va. Dep’t of Archives has Dec. 3, 1818. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 19, 1927, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


_ Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Mass., October 19, 1927, at 10.45 o’clock, 
a. m., with the President, Waldo Lincoln, in the chair. 
The following members of the Society were present: 


William Eaton Foster, Francis Henshaw Dewey, 
William Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry Haynes, 
Charles Lemuel Nichols, Waldo Lincoln, George 
Parker Winship, Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Clarence 
Saunders Brigham, Worthington Chauncey Ford, 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, Charles Grenfill Washburn, 
Samuel Bayard Woodward, William Vail Kellen, 
Samuel Morris Conant, Wilfred Harold Munro, Justin 
Harvey Smith, Henry Winchester Cunningham, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Rev. Shepherd Knapp, George Francis 
Dow, Rev. Herbert Edwin Lombard, Howard Millar 
Chapin, Samuel Eliot Morison, Thomas Hovey Gage, 
Leonard Wheeler, Alexander George McAdie, George 
Anthony Gaskill, John Woodbury, George Watson 
Cole, John Henry Edmonds, Samuel Lyman Munson, 
Robert Kendall Shaw, James Benjamin Wilbur, 
Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Gardner 
Weld Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence 
Counselman Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Frank 
Brewer Bemis, George Sumner Barton, Rev. Charles 
Alpheus Place, Aldus Chapin Higgins, Forrest Waldo 
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Taylor, Charles Edward Banks, James Melville 
Hunnewell. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 

It was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
records of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council to the Society was pre- 
sented by the President. 

At the conclusion of the report of the Council, Mr. 
Charles G. Washburn presented the following minute 
upon Mr. Lincoln’s retirement as President and 
moved its adoption. 


We all, I am sure, deeply regret Mr. Lincoln’s decision, 
which must be accepted as final, not to continue as President 
of the Society. 

As we are concerned here with the past as well as with the 
present, which so soon becomes the past, it may not be amiss 
for me to say that Mr. Lincoln is the ninth, in a distinguished 
line, to hold this office. His term of twenty years is second in 
length, being exceeded only by that of Stephen Salisbury, 
Senior, who served for thirty years. 

From 1812 to 1831, Isaiah Thomas, founder of the Society, 
printer and publisher, historian and philanthropist. 

From 1831 to 1841, Thomas Lindall Winthrop, a graduate 
of Harvard, State Senator, Lieutenant-Governor, member of 
many learned societies. 

From 1841 to 1853, Edward Everett, a clergyman, Member 
of Congress, Governor of Massachusetts, Minister to the 
Court of St. James, President of Harvard College, Secretary of 
State, a Senator of the United States. 

From 1853 to 1854, Honest John Davis, Representative in 
House and Senate of the Congress of the United States, 
Governor of Massachusetts, leader of the Bar, classical scholar. 

From 1854 to 1884, Stephen Salisbury, Sr., a benefactor of 
this Society, who occupied a distinguished place -in this 
community. 

From 1884 to 1887, George Frisbie Hoar, scholar, lawyer, 
orator, and statesman, inheriting by birth the best traditions of 
the earlier days; champion of the Free Soil Party. 

From 1887 to 1905, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., like his father, a 
benefactor of this Society, to whose generous consideration of 
our needs we owe the building in which the Society is now 
housed. 

From 1906 to 1907, Edward Everett Hale, Unitarian clergy- 
man, author of many books; wrote here the greatest lesson In 
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patriotism in the English language, “A Man Without a 
Country”’; editor, friend of the weak and unfortunate, public 
spirited citizen. 

From 1907 to 1927, Waldo Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln inherited a sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of this Society which has continued through succeeding 

rations. His great-grandfather, Levi Lincoln, Sr., soldier 
in the Revolutionary War, lawyer, Judge of Probate, delegate 
to the Convention that framed the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, Attorney General of the United States in the cabinet of 
Thomas Jefferson, acting Governor of the State, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; and Mr. 
Lincoln’s grandfather, Levi Lincoln, Jr., Member of the 
Massachusetts Senate and Speaker of the House, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Governor, Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
Representative in Congress and Collector of the Port of 
Boston, first Mayor of the City of Worcester, Councillor of 
this Society, were both, father and son, charter members. 

Mr. Lincoln’s father, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, an eminent 
citizen of Worcester, was a member of the Society. 

Added to this inheritance was a fondness for research in 
which field, particularly that of genealogy, Mr. Lincoln has 
always been an industrious worker, and also the gift, so rare, 
of being an admirable administrator, never better exhibited 
than in his recent successful effort to increase the endowment 
of the Society. With the foundation laid, it is hoped for 
further substantial accretions. 

It was during Mr. Lincoln’s administration that the beauti- 
ful edifice we now occupy was planned, constructed and finally 
occupied in 1911. 

During the past twenty years, the collections of the Society 
have steadily and greatly increased and the quality of its 
“Proceedings” have been of a high order. All of these ac- 
complishments are due, in large measure, to the painstaking 
and I may truly say the daily oversight of the President. 

I am sure that the members would not wish me to close this 
very inadequate recital without expressing to Mr. Lincoln our 
deep appreciation of his hospitality, after each annual meeting, 
adding to the more serious consideration of the agenda of the 
morning, the lighter and more intimate social relations which 
we have enjoyed in his historic mansion; nor should I fail to 
express our satisfaction in knowing that he will continue his 
official relations with the Society as a member of the Council. 


By a unanimous vote the foregoing minute was 
adopted and ordered to be spread upon the records. 
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The Treasurer’s report was presented by Dr. Wood- 
ward, at the conclusion of which Mr. Hart paid a 
tribute to the outstanding economy of administration 
of the Society and the excellence of its work. 

The Librarian’s report was presented by Mr. 
Brigham, who also read a ‘‘Survey”’ describing the 
growth and present status of the Library.! 

It was voted to accept these reports and to refer 
them to the Committee on Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, the President 
appointed Messrs. Washburn, Wroth and Woodbury 
a committee to distribute and collect ballots for the 
election of a President, which committee reported 
that all the votes were for Charles Lemuel Nichols and 
he was declared elected and signified his acceptance of 
the office. 

It was voted to authorize the President to appoint a 
committee to nominate other officers of the Society. 
The President appointed as this committee, Messrs. 
Kellen, Goodspeed and Higgins, who presented the 
following nominations: 


Vice-Presidents 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 


Councillors 


Waldo Lincoln, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Grenfill Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 

Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B., of Boston, 
Mass. 

George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 

William Howard Taft, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 

Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M.,of Worcester, Mass. 

James Benajmin Wilbur, LL.D., of Manchester, Vt. 

Samuel Lyman Munson, of Albany, N. Y. 

William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


1This Survey has been separately printed. 
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Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Secretary of Domestic Correspondence 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
George Henry Haynes, Ph.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
John Henry Edmonds, of Boston, Mass. 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


It was voted that the Secretary be requested to cast 
one ballot for the election of officers of the Society and 
the Secretary having cast a ballot, the nominees were 
declared elected. 

The Clerk was sworn to the faithful discharge of his 
duties by John Woodbury, a Justice of the Peace. 

The Secretary then presented the recommendations 
of the Council for membership in the Society and the 
President appointed Messrs. Hart, Bullock and Mc- 
Adie a committee to distribute and collect ballots for 
new members, who reported that the following were 
unanimously elected: 

William Evarts Benjamin, New York, N. Y. 

Chester Noyes Greenough, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles Seabury Hale, Worcester, Mass. 

Luke Vincent Lockwood, New York, N. Y. 

Adolph 8S. Ochs, New York, N. Y. 

Abraham S. W. Rosenbach, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Bacon Scefield, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Secretary, in behalf of the Council, presented 
revised set of By-Laws which had been approved by the 
Council with a recommendation that they be adopted 
by the Society. He stated that the changes were to 
simplify the By-Laws and to make them conform to 
present day usage. It was voted that the By-Laws, 
as presented by the Council, should be adopted.! 

The members then listened to the reading of papers 
by Wilbur H. Siebert, of Columbus, Ohio, on “East 
Florida as a Refuge of the Southern Loyalists,’’ and by 
George Watson Cole, of Pasadena, Calif., on ‘‘ Lewis 
Hughes, the Militant Minister of the Bermudas, and 
his Printed Works.” By vote these papers were 
referred to the Committee on Publications. 

Justin H. Smith of New York City read a paper on 
“General Grant’s Opinion on the War with Mexico.” 
Since Mr. Smith intended to publish this paper in 
another form, it is not printed in the Proceedings of 
the meeting. The following summary shows the 
scope of the paper: 


1. In vol. i, p. 53, of his “Personal Memoirs,” General 
Grant calls that war “one of the most unjust ever waged by a 
stronger against a weaker nation.” 

2. In these memoirs the author expresses views on certain 
military operations of the war; and, where he lacked full in- 
formation, he is found to be—even in this, his special field— 
a long way from infallible. Hence the prestige of his name 
should not blind us. 

3. The question of the justice of the war lies in a very 
different field. In passing upon it one requires a great deal of 
historical and political knowledge, which nobody supposes that 
General Grant possessed. Besides, even the best historians of 
his day were unacquainted with numerous important facts 
bearing upon the question. Hence there is a double presump- 
tion against his opinion. 

4. To bring up the comparative strength of the two nations 
is like rating pugilists by the size of their muscles, omitting such 
factors as quickness, reach, courage, endurance, intelligence 
and experience. Mexico, while inferior to the United States 
in population and wealth, was believed to have a number of 
advantages for a conflict with us, and was generally considered 


1The By-Laws, with the Rules and Regulations, have been separately printed. 
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in Europe a fairly equal antagonist. Had the people of that 
country united and made the most of their advantages, no one 
can safely assert that we should have triumphed. But is 
justice, after all, a question of relative strength? If an African 
tribe raids British territory, that nation has a right to wage 
war upon it. 

5. The core of the dictum is merely an unsupported asser- 
tion that the war was very unjust. Now we have conclusive 
reasons for believing that what the General wrote was what he 
called it, ‘personal memoirs,” and that essentially his opinions 
on the Mexican War simply reproduced the impressions left on 
the mind of a young soldier. He evidently felt that the United 
States, like a school bully, had jumped upon a little fellow, and 
his sympathies rose up instinctively for what seemed to him the 
far weaker party. But, however we explain the dictum, it is 
positively incorrect. Today the genesis of the war can clearly 
be traced. We can prove that it was forced upon us, and 
international law holds that defensive war is just. 


The President explained that Dr. Albert Shaw, who 
had expected to address the meeting, had been de- 
tained in New York through circumstances beyond his 
control. 

The meeting adjourned at 1.15 p. m. and the mem- 
bers were entertained at luncheon by the retiring 
President at his residence, 49 Elm Street. 


Tuomas Hovey GaGg, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


T= most important event of the past year and one 
which it is expected will have a favorable influence 
on the financial prosperity of the Society, is the success. 
ful completion of the attempt to raise one hundred 
thousand dollars in Worcester for the endowment fund. 
The committee in charge of increasing the endowment 
by five hundred thousand dollars, was convinced of the 
importance of demonstrating to those whom they hoped 
to interest outside of Worcester the value placed on 
the Society by the citizens of Worcester. With this in 
view it was decided to begin a campaign in this city for 
one hundred thousand dollars before applying else- 
where. Subscriptions were solicited on the condition 
that the full amount was subscribed before October 1, 
1927 and payable on or before that date. The goal 
was reached last August, subscribers were duly notified 
of the fact and payment requested as near October 1, 
as possible. The sum of $85,375 has already been 
received, of which $19,000 appears in the Treasurer’s 
report being paid before October 1. Subscriptions 
varied from five hundred dollars to ten thousand dol- 
lars and were made by twenty-nine individuals. The 
income of the whole sum is for the general purposes of 
the Society, but there has been added to the George 
Chandler fund the sum of five thousand dollars by the 
gifts of his daughters, Mrs. Mary C. Bullock and Mrs. 
Fanny C. Lincoln; Mr. Charles G. Washburn has 
added ten thousand dollars to the Charles F. Wash- 
burn fund; Mr. Francis H. Dewey has added five 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five dollars to the 
Francis H. Dewey fund; Mr. Waldo Lincoln has 
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added twenty-five hundred dollars to the Levi Lincoln 
fund, formerly called the Lincoln Legacy fund; and Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Hovey Gage have given five thousand 
dollars to establish the Charles A. Chase fund in 
memory of Mrs. Gage’s father. With this sum se- 
cured here and with assurances already received else- 
where the committee feels justified in expecting equal 
success in raising the remaining four hundred thousand 
dollars, and hopes that the next annual meeting may 
see it accomplished. 

Last August Mr. Henry R. Wagner, of Berkeley, 
California, offered the Society certain certificates of 
stock of the present value of about thirty thousand 
dollars, with the condition that the income to the 
amount of sixteen hundred dollars be paid to himself 
and his wife during their lives. The present income is 
a little less than seventeen hundred dollars. The 
Council accepted the trust at its September meeting, 
the stocks have been delivered and an agreement, exe- 
cuted by the President and Treasurer, has been for- 
warded to Mr. Wagner. While such a gift will not be 
of immediate effect in relieving the Society’s needs, it 
is 8 most gratifying testimony to the esteem in which 
the Society and its work is held by a member living on 
the other side of the continent. It sets an example 
to those members who may not feel able to make an 
immediate contribution to the Society’s endowment, 
which some may see fit to follow. 

As there was no expectation a year ago of an increase 
in the Society’s income for the fiscal year just closed, 
the committee sent out an appeal to all the members 
for subscriptions to meet the expenses of that year. 
The sum desired was ten thousand dollars and it was a 
great satisfaction to receive a total sum of ten thousand 
two hundred and thirty-five dollars from forty-two 
members, in amounts ranging from ten to five hundred 
dollars. This relieved the immediate situation. A 
gratifying feature was the fact that over six thousand 
dollars was given by members living away from 
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Worcester, and over four thousand dollars from mem- 
bers outside of New England. 

In 1917 your President reviewed the progress of the 
Society during the ten years of his administration and, 
as another ten years have passed since then and he is 
about to retire from office, it seems not inappropriate 
to review briefly the progress of the Society, its re- 
sources and its collections in the last decade. 

Until 1831 membership in the Society was not 
restricted in number, nor limited to America, but in 
that year the American members were limited to one 
hundred and forty and the word ‘‘ American” was 
taken to mean citizens of the United States. No 
restriction as to number has ever been placed on 
foreign membership. In 1907 the number of resident 
members was increased to one hundred and seventy- 
five and, in 1917, there were one hundred and seventy- 
three such members from twenty-six states and terri- 
tories and thirty-two foreign members representing 
seventeen countries and dominions. The number of 
resident members was again increased in 1923 making 
the limit two hundred and there are today one hundred 
and ninety-two resident members from twenty-four 
states and territories and thirty-seven foreign mem- 
bers from fifteen countries. The difference in distri- 
bution is not marked. There is a somewhat smaller 
percentage from New England and a slightly larger 
percentage from the middle states, but Massachusetts 
has exactly one half the membership in each year. 

In its resources and in facilities for housing its 
collections there has been a marked change from 1917, 
when the income from endowment was $14,271.82, 
from assessments $295 and from special gifts $811. 
During the past year the corresponding receipts have 
been: from endowment $19,573.82, from special gifts 
$10,235.00, and from assessments nothing, they having 
been abolished. The interest bearing endowment in 
1917 was $319,253.39; today it is $473,275.32 to which 
may be added the one hundred thousand dollars 
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recently subscribed in Worcester, most of which has 
been paid since the Treasurer’s books were closed. 

Ten years ago the library building and the land 
stood on our books at about one hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars. Today its valuation is over two 
hundred and ninety-one thousand dollars. The larger 
part of the increase is due to the addition to the stack, 
erected in 1924 at a cost of ninety-six thousand dollars. 
This addition doubled the shelving in the stack and 
indicates the rapid growth of the library since 1911, 
when the building was erected. This growth has been 
accomplished by gift, exchange and purchase. To the 
accessions acquired through the first two agencies no 
money value can be assigned. They have formed each 
year a large and important addition to the library. 
The income available for the purchase of books and 
other items since 1917 has been about twenty-five 
thousand dollars, an average of twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year, a sum totally inadequate for a library 
of the importance of this. In addition, over ten 
thousand dollars has been contributed by members, 
two thirds of this sum during the last two years. 
Many of the most important accessions, especially 
rare files of newspapers, have been obtained through 
the Purchasing Fund. This was originally a fund of 
four thousand dollars, established in October, 1909, 
from the unexpended income of the previous fiscal 
year, to be used, both principal and interest, for the 
purchase of whole libraries or parts of libraries, the 
principal to be restored, from time to time, by the pro- 
ceeds of all sales of the Society’s duplicates. By the 
aid of this fund there has been purchased, during the 
last ten years, material to the value of nearly seven- 
teen thousand dollars, and while the fund is now 
reduced to less than two hundred dollars, there are 
duplicates in the possession of the Society which 
should bring about ten thousand dollars. Purchasers 
are now being sought for three great duplicate collec- 
tions, namely: newspapers, bookplates and American 
imprints previous to 1820. 
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A fairly accurate count of the library was made in 
1917 and the result is given in the librarian’s report for 
that year. The total number of books was found to be 
128,728 and of pamphlets 192,058. These are classi- 
fied under thirty-four different items. Since then 
there have been added over thirty-seven thousand 
books and nearly eighty thousand pamphlets, besides 
sixteen thousand articles classed as miscellaneous, 
including maps, broadsides, engravings, manuscripts, 
etc. The various specialties mentioned in the Society’s 
circular of information have had a healthy growth and 
several have become of first importance to the student 
of the subjects to which they relate. The newspaper 
collection makes a more impressive showing than ever 
now that it has expanded into the new addition of 
the stack. The departments of genealogy and local 
history now occupy all the shelving in the alcoves and 
reading room, the former having increased one hundred 
per cent and the latter fifty per cent since 1917. 
Almanacs have increased by fifty per cent chiefly due 
to the generous gift of Mr. Munson; and bookplates, 
the systematic collection of which was begun in 1914 
with the presentation from Mr. Lombard of about 
twenty-five hundred examples, and which had in- 
creased in 1917 to ten thousand, has more than 
doubled since then and now numbers about twenty- 
five thousand specimens. A collection of first editions 
of eminent American authors has been established 
within the last two years and the department of Ameri- 
can printing and journalism, which was small in 1917, 
has now attained a position of importance, chiefly 
through the interest taken in it by Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor. 

From the constant stream of gifts to the library 
annually noted in the librarian’s report, particular 
mention may be made here of the books from the 
library of the late Frederick L. Gay, received in 1918 
and of the five valuable oil portraits given by his 
widow in 1923; of the portion of Dr. Samuel A. Green’s 
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library received in 1920 together with a legacy of five 
thousand dollars; and of the complete library of the 
late Nathaniel Paine, which came to us in 1921, con- 
taining much of value and many extra illustrated 
books. From Mr. Paine’s estate the Society received 
thirty-eight thousand dollars for its endowment fund, 
at a time when it was much needed. 

It was hoped that the Proceedings for the April 
meeting would be distributed ere this, but owing to 
pressing demands upon the librarian’s time during the 
past year, he has been unable to prepare for the printer, 
until very recently, the final installment of his Bibliog- 
raphy of American newspapers, covering Virginia and 
West Virginia, which had long been assigned to this 
number of the Proceedings. The copy is now with the 
printer and it is expected that the number will be ready 
next month. This great work of Mr. Brigham’s de- 
serves more than a passing notice. The first installment 
appeared in the Proceedings for October, 1913, with 
the expectation, expressed in the introduction, that the 
work would be completed in six installments, after 
which the material would be gathered into one volume 
with an historical introduction and comprehensive 
index. It was early seen that it would be impossible 
to finish the bibliography in six numbers and that the 
labor of preparation would be much greater than had 
been anticipated. There will be seventeen install- 
ments filling about sixteen hundred pages. It is pro- 
posed to republish the entire work, with corrections 
and additions, in two volumes, as soon as funds per- 
mit. In prosecuting this work Mr. Brigham has 
visited all the important libraries and many of the 
smaller ones in all the states covered by the bibliog- 
raphy and has carried on an extensive correspondence. 
The advantage to this library has been incalculable. 
Not only has it advertised the importance of the news- 
paper collection, but it has enabled the Society to ac- 
quire hundreds of volumes, which would probably 
never have been offered had it not been for Mr. 
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Brigham’s researches. Your President considers that 
the compilation and publication of this bibliography 
adds particular lustre to the achievements of the 
Society during his administration. 

There has been an unusual number of deaths in the 
Society during the past year. The loss of five active 
members was noted last April and now it is necessary 
to record the deaths of seven others, of whom brief 
notices will be prepared for the printed Proceedings, 
Albert Jeremiah Beveridge died April 27, at his home 
in Indianapolis; Edward Everett Ayer of Chicago, 
died at Pasadena May 3; James Kendall Hosmer of 
Minneapolis, died there May 11; Henry Edwards 
Huntington of San Gabriel, California, died May 23, 
at Philadelphia; Thomas Willing Balch of Philadel- 
phia, died at Atlantic City, June 8; Peter Joseph 
Hamilton died July 15, at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
where he had resided since 1913; and Francis Tiffany 
Bowles of Boston, died August 3, at Barnstable, 
Massachusetts. 

The Council recommends several changes in the By- 
Laws, which will be explained by the Secretary. 
Their adoption will make expedient a reprinting of the 
By-Laws, the Rules of the Council and the Regulations 
for the use of the Library. They were last printed in 
1907 and are probably unfamiliar to most of the 
members elected since that year. 

The Council regrets to announce that Dr. Wood- 
ward desires to be relieved of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of Treasurer, which office he has so ably filled 
since 1916. The Society is much indebted to Dr. 
Woodward and to Mr. Dwight S. Pierce, his assistant, 
for their skillful management of the funds of the 
Society. By judicious investment and re-investment 
of securities, without losing sight of safety, the indebt- 
edness occasioned by the cost of the addition to the 
stack over the amount subscribed therefor, has been 
wholly retired and the item “‘bills payable ” no longer 
appears in his report. 
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A final word of personal explanation. Your Presi- 
dent has long been of the opinion that the best time to 
retire from office is before the infirmities of age become 
so serious that his retirement is desired by others be- 
sides himself. You have honored me with unanimous 
election to this position for twenty years and your 
Council has been kind enough to urge me to reconsider 
my determination to retire at this time. Assuming 
the office when the affairs of the Society needed much 
more personal attention on the part of its President 
than my predecessor had been able to grant, I was 
fortunately able to give it that attention and I have 
enjoyed every minute that I have given to it. I am 
sufficiently conceited to think that I have been able to 
accomplish some good for the Society and your con- 
tinuing me in office is evidence of your approval. 
The Society is now prosperous and no longer needs 
that personal supervision by its President, which I was 
able and loved to give. Deafness, so often a curse of 
advancing years, is already interfering with my ac- 
tivities and will not grow less. I believe twenty years 
of service is long enough to entitle one to ask for retire- 
ment and so I resign my task, with gratitude to you 
for the loyalty with which you have met my demands 
on your generosity and forbearance. 

Waxpo LINCOLN, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


EDWARD EVERETT AYER 


Edward Everett Ayer, whose death occurred at 
Pasadena, Calif., May 3, 1927, was born November 16, 
1841 at Kenosha, Wis., the son of Elbridge Gerry and 
Mary (Titcomb) Ayer. He married Emma Augustus 
Burbank, of Lawrence, Mass., September 7, 1865. 

During his childhood the family moved to Harvard, 
Illinois, where the child absorbed the marvels in 
nature and history which had so great an influence 
upon his whole life. In 1860 he joined a wagon train 
which started from Kenosha; the party journeyed to 
Council Bluffs, which was almost an unsettled country, 
then by the north trail across the mountains to Salt 
Lake City and over to Carson City. Young Ayer 
worked in the mines, later proceeding to San Francisco 
where he enlisted in the Army and was the first man 
sworn in on the Pacific Coast. He was soon made 
corporal and was moved from camp to camp in Cali- 
fornia and thence to Tucson, Arizona. Here he sawa 
good deal of Indian life, and was called to select a 
squad and proceed to San Bernadino mine,on guard 
duty. In his further experiences in the service of the 
Army he shared in the adventurous skirmishes with 
the Sioux and rose to the rank of lieutenant. 

Upon his return from the war to Illinois he gave 
particular attention to the development of various 
timber interests which he had gradually acquired in 
various sections of the country. He was a pioneer in 
the business of supplying cross-ties for American rail- 
roads, and organized with John B. Lord in 1893 the 


Ayer & Lord Tie Company. 
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During a large part of his life he was noted for his 
activity as a collector. He had the largest and most 
complete library on the history of the American Indian, 
numbering thousands of books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts, some of the drawings of the Aztecs antedating 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortez. This remarkable 
collection he gave to the Newberry Library in 1911. 
Other important collections were of ornithology and 
ichthyology, pewter objects and figures, and Indian 
accoutrements, all of which he donated to the Field 
Museum of Natural History. 

He was president of the Field Museum, director of 
the Art Institute of Chicago; and a member of the 
American Historical Association, Chicago Historical 
Society and Caxton Club. He was elected a member 


of the American Antiquarian Society in 1909. 
M. R. R. 


THOMAS WILLING BALCH 


Thomas Willing Balch was born June 13, 1866 at 
Wiesbaden, Germany, the son of Thomas and Emily 
(Swift) Balch, and died June 8, 1927 at Atlantic City, 
where he had gone hoping to recover his health. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in the class of 
1890 with the degree of A.B. and received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1895 from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Being possessed of ample means, he never was especial- 
ly active in the practice of law, but devoted much of 
his time to the writing of history and to foreign travel. 

In 1917 he received the degree of L.H.D. from Trin- 
ity College. He was a widely known authority on 
international law. He was manager of the Philadel- 
phia Assemblies, 1909 to 1912, concerning which he 
wrote a valuable history from its inception, in 1748, 
to 1916; he was manager of the Children’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia from 1905 to 1915; at one tine he was a 
director of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Company 
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and a director of the Mercantile Library Company, 
Among the societies of which he was a member were 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, of which he 
was a benefactor as well as an active participant in its 
affairs, the American Philosophical Society, the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts and the Inter- 
national Law Association; a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society in April 1911. He 
prepared two papers of permanent value for the 
meetings, entitled, ‘‘Swedish beginnings of Pennsyl- 
vania and other events in Pennsylvania history,” and 
also a paper on ‘‘The Trend toward Centralization” 
in which Pennsylvania’s right with New England’s is 
emphasized in shaping America’s affairs. 

A prolific writer, his works included a translation 
from a work in French by his father under the title of 
‘“The French in America during the War of Independ- 
ence of the United States, 1777-1783,”’ 1891; ‘‘Some 
facts about Alsace and Lorraine,”’ 1895; ‘‘The Ala- 
bama Arbitration,” 1900; ‘‘The Alaska-Canadian 
Frontier,’’ 1902; ‘‘L’Evolution de l’Arbitrage Inter- 
national,” 1908; ‘‘La Question des Pécheries de 
l’ Atlantique,” 1909; ‘“‘The Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions and the Law of Nations,’’ 1910; ‘‘ Differends 
Juridiques et Politiques dans les Rapports des Na- 
tions,” 1914; ‘“‘ Arbitration as a Term of International 
Law,” 1915; ‘‘ The United States and the Expansion of 
the Law between Nations,” 1915; ‘‘A World Court in 
the Light of the United States Supreme Court,’’ 1917; 
‘‘Legal and Political Questions between Nations,” 
1924. He made numerous gifts to the Society of his 
writings which included his genealogies of the Balch, 
Brooks, Shippen and Swift families. 

He married May 26, 1923, Dulany Whiting of 
Baltimore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence C. 


Whiting. 
M. R. R. 
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ALBERT JEREMIAH BEVERIDGE 


Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, born in Adams County, 
Ohio, on October 6, 1862, died on April 27, 1927 at his 
home in Indianapolis. His parents, Thomas H. and 
Frances E. (Parkinson) Beveridge, met with serious 
reverses after the Civil War and the son was obliged 
to support himself with little time for continued study 
until at the age of nineteen he entered De Pauw 
University. He was graduated in 1885 with the 
degree of Ph.B. and during his college course he 
developed such power as an orator that his subsequent 
career was determined by it. 

He studied law in Indianapolis, was admitted to the 
bar in 1887 and soon rose to the foremost rank as a 
lawyer. His gift as a speaker was early turned to 
good account by the political managers of the Re- 
publican Party and other organizations. His speech 
before the Middlesex Club of Boston, on April 27, 
1898, demanding the occupation of the Philippines, 
caused world wide interest. In 1899 he was elected 
United States Senator for Indiana and being re- 
elected in 1905 he served a second term. Although 
one of the youngest members of the Senate, his speech, 
on January 10, 1900, urging the retention of the 
Philippines, gave him, at once, a high place as an 
orator and a student of statesmanship. During the 
Taft administration he accepted the progressive views 
of Theodore Roosevelt and continued his constant 
follower and friend during the remainder of the life of 
the ex-President. Because of this change of political 
principles Senator Beveridge was defeated in 1912 and 
never again attained to public office. 

Hardly was his political life ended than he entered 
into another field, that of historical biography, in 
which his success was greater, if possible, than that 
gained in his political career. His “Life of John 
Marshall,” of which two volumes appeared in 1916 and 
the last two in 1919, took immediate rank as a master- 
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piece, and is generally regarded as one of the greatest 
of American biographies. His legal studies, his skil] 
as an orator, his experience as a Senator and student of 
politics gave him an unusual background in his new 
field. In addition to his speeches Senator Beveridge 
wrote on manysubjects both before and after his “ Life of 
Marshall,” but his fame will rest upon that great work, 
In 1920 he undertook another task, the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, which he laid out along the same lines as his 
Marshall and to the development of which he devoted 
the last seven years of his life. He had completed but 
two volumes at the time of his death and these have 
been carefully edited by his friend and our associate, 
Worthington C. Ford. These volumes bring the life 
of Lincoln to the period of the Convention of 1860 and 
while a large amount of material has been left to cover 
the remainder of the work it would be impossible for 
any one to develop the history along the lines he had 
planned and make of it a comprehensive whole. 

Senator Beveridge received the honorary degree of 
A.M. in 1888 and of LL.D. in 1902 from De Pauw 
University. This degree, LL.D. was also conferred on 
him by the University of Pennsylvania in 1920, by 
Lafayette College in 1921 and by Brown University in 
the same year. He was married to Katherine Langs- 
dale, of Greencastle, Ind., November 24, 1887; and 
after her death to Catherine Eddy, of Chicago, 
August 7, 1907. 

He was elected to membership in this society in 1921. 
While he never contributed a paper to our Proceedings 
he made use of our library and its files of newspapers 
during frequent visits here and expressed many times 
his indebtedness to the Society for the assistance which 
had been given to him. C. L. N. 


FRANCIS TIFFANY BOWLES 


Francis Tiffany Bowles was born, on October 7, 
1858, in Springfield, Mass., and died, on August 3, 
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1927, in Barnstable on the Cape. He was the son of 
Benjamin F. and Mary E. (Bailey) Bowles and the 
grandson of Samuel Bowles, founder of the Springfield 
Republican. 

He entered the Naval Academy at Annapolis, in 
1875, and, with a classmate, was sent to Greenwich, 
England, for postgraduate study at the Royal Naval 
College from which institution he received its post- 
graduate degree in 1879. On his return from England, 
he, having specialized in naval architecture, was 
assigned the task of reorganizing the Navy yard at 
Norfolk. Here he supervised the construction of steel 
battleships and, after much debate with the depart- 
ment, he was permitted to place in them twin-screws, 
the first used on American warships. At the age of 
forty-three, he was made Rear Admiral and appointed 
Construction Chief of the United States Navy under 
the McKinley administration and continued in this 
office during the administration of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Resigning from the service in 1903, for family 
reasons, he became head of the Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation and carried on this private 
business until 1914. 

During the World War he was appointed by the 
Government, assistant general manager of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and in 1918 was placed in 
charge of three Government shipbuilding yards. At 
the end of the war, he early advocated World disarma- 
ment, including battleships and submarines in particu- 
lar, and reduction to a minimum of all other forms of 
naval vessels. When the rank of Rear Admiral was 
bestowed upon him, he was the youngest man in the 
navy ever to have received that honor. 

In his later years, while his winter home was in 
Boston, he resided much of the year in Barnstable, on 
Cape Cod, and was active in the development of the 
interests of that town. He married, November 17, 
1886, Adelaide Hay Savage. 

Admiral Bowles was elected to membership in this 
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Society in April 1923 and attended its meetings with 
keen interest. He was also a member of the Colonial 
Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 


and the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
C. L. N. 


PETER JOSEPH HAMILTON 


Peter Joseph Hamilton died July 15, 1927, at San 
Juan, Porto Rico. He was born at Mobile, Ala., 
March 19, 1859, the son of Peter and Anna Martha 
(Beers) Hamilton; his father was one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the South. He received his A.B. 
at Princeton in 1879, and his A.M. in 1882. He was 
given the mental science fellowship, the highest honor 
of his Alma Mater, at the University of Leipzig. He 
studied law in the Universities of Virginia and Ala- 
bama, receiving the degree of LL.B. in 1882 from the 
latter University. He at once began to practice law, 
and in 1887 was admitted to partnership with his 
father and Thomas A. Hamilton, his uncle. He was 
city attorney during 1894-1897; French Consular 
Agent at Mobile from 1911 to 1913. In 1913 he was 
appointed by President Wilson United States District 
Judge of the District of Porto Rico, serving until 1921. 
He then became professor of Constitutional Law in the 
University of Porto Rico; and also engaged in the 
practice of law at San Juan. 

As a young student Mr. Hamilton became interested 
in historical research which resulted in numerous pub- 
lications upon legal and historical subjects. His 
published works include ‘‘ Rambles in Historic Lands,” 
1893; ‘‘Colonial Mobile,” 1897, revised and enlarged 
edition, 1910; ‘‘Mobile of the Five Flags,” 1912; 
assisted in the compilation of ‘‘Code of Alabama,” 
1886, taking the place of his father who, as one of three 
commissioners appointed, was obliged to resign be- 
cause of ill health; also assisted in compiling the third 
edition of ‘‘ Brickell’s Digest of Alabama Decisions,” 
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1888; ‘‘International Public Law,” 1901, with Hannis 
Taylor; ‘Colonization of the South,” 1904; ‘“‘The 
Reconstruction Period,’’ 1906; and ‘‘The Founding of 
Mobile,” 1911. He was a member of several historical 
societies, and was president of the Iberville Historical 
Society of Mobile. He was elected to the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1908. He received the honor- 
ary degrees of LL.D. in 1910 from the University of 
Alabama, and from Spring Hill College in 1911. On 
June 30, 1891, he was married at Mobile to Rachel 
Wheeler Burgett, daughter of Rev. J. Ralston Burgett 


of Mobile. 
M. R. R. 


JAMES KENDALL HOSMER 


James Kendall Hosmer died May 11, 1927, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., being the oldest member of the 
Society from point of age. He was born in Northfield, 
Mass., January 29, 1834, the son of Rev. George W. 
Hosmer and Hanna Poor, daughter of Rev. James 
Kendall, of Plymouth. 

He was graduated at Harvard College in 1855, 
being chosen class poet, receiving at that time the A.B. 
degree, and the A.M. in 1867. He was graduated at 
the Divinity School in 1859 and in 1860 his ordination 
took place at the First Unitarian Church at Deerfield, 
Mass. In September 1862, he enlisted in Co. D., 52nd 
Massachusetts Volunteers, 19th Army Corps, which 
joined General Banks’s Louisiana expedition. De- 
clining staff appointment, he was made corporal of the 
color-guard and served through the campaign. 

He was dismissed in September, 1866, to take a 
professorship of rhetoric and English in Antioch 
College; in 1872 he resigned to become professor of 
English and history in the University of Missouri; 
from 1874 until 1892 he was professor of English and 
German literature in Washington University at St. 
Louis. He was called in 1892 to the Minneapolis 
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Public Library where he ably served as librarian until 
1904, when he resigned to devote himself to the writing 
of American history, and he was given the title of 
librarian emeritus. 

He received the degree of Ph.D. from the University 
of Missouri in 1877; and of LL.D. from Washington 
University in 1897. He was president of the American 
Library Association, 1902-1903; fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; and corresponding 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. He 
was elected a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1918, although distance prevented him from 
attending its meetings. 

Some of his important published works are ‘‘The 
Color Guard,” 1864; ‘‘The Thinking Bayonet,” 1865, 
two most instructive books which the Civil War 
brought forth; ‘‘Short History of German Literature,” 
1878; ‘‘Story of the Jews,” 1885; ‘‘Life of Samuel 
Adams,” 1885; ‘‘Life of Sir Henry Vane,” 1888; 
“Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom,” 1890; 
‘Life of Thomas Hutchinson,” 1896; ‘‘Short History 
of the Mississippi Valley,’’ 1901; ‘‘History of the 
Louisiana Purchase,’’ 1902; ‘‘ History of the Civil War 
in America,” 1907; editor of ‘‘Expedition of Lewis 
and Clark,” 1902, ‘‘ Journal of John Winthrop,”’ 1908. 

He married October 15, 1863, Eliza A. Cutler, of 
Deerfield; and after her death he married Jenny P. 
Garland of St. Louis, on November 27, 1878. He was 
survived by five children. 

M. R. R. 


HENRY EDWARDS HUNTINGTON 


Henry Edwards Huntington, born in Oneonta; 
N. Y., on February 27, 1850, was the son of Solon and 
Harriet (Saunders) Huntington. He died on May 23, 
1927 in Philadelphia at the Lankenau Hospital, to 
which he had been brought from his beautiful San 
Gabriel home in the preceding October. 
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Attracting the attention, in 1871, of his uncle Collis 
P. Huntington by his constructive ability and large 
grasp of railroad conditions he was rapidly advanced 
from one line to another and finally became active in 
the management of the great Southern Pacific system. 
He then turned his attention to the development of 
many projects, railroad and real estate, in Southern 
California. Eventually he built his home on the spot, 
at San Gabriel, where he spent his first night in Cali- 
fornia, the beauty of which, he told the writer, at once 
enthralled him and decided him to become a resident 
of that state. 

Having reached the acme of his success in financial 
affairs he turned his attention to the collecting of 
books and pictures. His early experiments in this 
line are not so well known, but since his purchase, at 
the Hoe sale, of the Gutenberg Bible, Mr. Huntington 
labored in the limelight and employed the same methods 
in the book-world which had made him so successful 
in his financial affairs. During the years following 
the Hoe sale in 1911 Mr. Huntington purchased some 
thirty libraries en bloc and his agents appeared at all of 
the great sales, his plan being to retain such books as 
would perfect his collection and return to the auction 
room such as had been replaced by better copies. It 
would be interesting to know when the scheme now 
carried to fruition first entered the mind of Mr. 
Huntington, for he seems to have purchased, not 
because of the desires of the bibliophile, but in the 
execution of a carefully laid plan for the collection of a 
well-rounded library of early English and American 
literature, which should be preserved for the use of the 
public. 

In 1922, after his beautiful Library building had 
been completed, Mr. Huntington dedicated it with its 
remarkable collection of books and hardly less re- 
markable picture gallery to the American. public, to be 
administered by a self-perpetuating corporation with a 
sufficient fund for its care and further development. 
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At his death his will provided eight millions as a fund 
for fellowships in original investigation and research. 

Elected in 1915 a member of this Society Mr. 
Huntington never read a paper or communication but 
he was always genuinely interested in our work and 
generously shared with us, by photostat reproduction, 
such of his treasures as we desired, notably the unique 
edition of the Massachusetts Colonial Laws and his 
four earliest Massachusetts Almanacs. The same 
breadth of view and fairness characterized his library 
regulations as were seen in his business life during 
which he stated with justifiable pride that in all his 
relations with labor he had never had a continued 
disagreement. 

Known as a great railroad executive and ship- 
builder during his life, he will be recorded in history as 
the greatest book collector of his day in this period of 
giants in that field. 

L. N. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending Sept. 30, 1927, to which is 
appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 


condition of the various funds. 


Oct. 1, 1927 the net assets were invested as follows: 


Library Building and land $291,379.19 
Public Funds 44,007 .65 
Railroad and Street Railway Bonds 89,508 .27 
Miscellaneous Bonds 175,722.50 
Railroad and Street Railway shares 24,433 .90 
Bank shares 8,675 .00 
Miscellaneous shares 17,034.08 
Mortgages 16,100.00 
Cash on deposit 16,800.71 
$683,661.30 

Which sum includes unexpended income 
amounting to 6.79 
$683,654.51 
Less Library Building and land 291,379.19 
Capital bearing interest $392,275 .32 


The following securities were paid or sold during the year: 


$5,000 Fort Worth Power & Light Co. 5’s 1931 
6,000 Iowa Light, Heat & Power Co. 5’s 1946 
3,000 U.S. Govt. 434’s 1942 

2,500 Southwest Power Co. 6’s 1944 

5,000 Congress Hotel Co. 6’s 1933 

6,000 Adirondack Power & Light Corp. 6’s 1950 
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25 shares Lawrence Gas & Electric Co. 
400 shares Worcester Gas Light Co. common 
7 shares Worcester Gas Light Co. pfd. 


The following securities were bought during the year: 


$8,000 Narragansett Company 5’s 1957 
6,900 Indiana Service Corp. 5’s 1950 
5,000 Georgia Power Company 5’s 1967 
5,000 United Power & Light Co. 5’s 1947 
5,000 Iowa Public Service Co. 5’s 1957 
5,000 Virginia Electric & Power Co. 5’s 1955 
5,000 Alabama Water Service Co. 5’s 1957 
5,000 Wisconsin, Minnesota Light & Power Co. 5’s 1944 
6,000 Boston Metropolitan Buildings Inc. 5’s 1942 
5,000 New England Gas & Electric Ass’n. 5’s 1947 
2 shares Fall River Gas Works Company 
14 share Worcester County National Bank 


The Principal Account has been increased by receipt of $92.04 
from the James Lyman Whitney Estate; $146.25 from William 
K. Bixby Trust Fund; $375 from Charles H. Taylor and $100 
from Samuel L. Munson for Special Gifts Fund; and the following 
amounts totaling $19,000, paid before October Ist, towards the 
$100,000 subscription: $2,500 from Mary C. Bullock for the 
George Chandler Fund; $2,500 from Jerome R. George, $2,500 
from Russell S. Paine, $1,000 from William B. Scofield, $5,000 
from George F. Fuller, $2,500 from Leonard Wheeler, $1,000 from 
Theodore T. Ellis, $1,000 from Charles L. Allen and $500 from 
William T. Forbes for the General Fund; $500 from Arthur P. 
Rugg for the Centennial Fund. The following amounts totaling 
$10,235 were credited to Special Gifts Fund for current expenses: 


George S. Barton $350 .00 
Henry W. Belknap 25.00 
Frank B. Bemis 250 .00 
Albert J. Beveridge 100.00 
George F. Booth 200 .00 
Clarence W. Bowen 500.00 
Clarence S. Brigham 250.00 
Henry L. Bullen 100.00 
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Hampton L. Carson 
Henry W. Cunningham 
Francis H. Dewey 
George 8. Eddy 
Charles Evans 
William E. Foster 
Homer Gage 

T. Hovey Gage 
Charles E. Goodspeed 
Albert B. Hart 
Francis R. Hart 
Aldus C. Higgins 
Matt B. Jones 
William V. Kellen 
Thomas B. Lawler 
Waldo Lincoln 
William 8. Mason 
William G. Mather 
John M. Merriam 
Paul B. Morgan 
Charles L. Nichols 
Grenville H. Norcross 
Russell S. Paine 
George A. Plimpton 
George I. Rockwood 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Wilbur H. Siebert 
Justin H. Smith 
Henry R. Wagner 
Clarance M. Warner 
Charles G. Washburn 
Henry B. Washburn 
James B. Wilbur 
John Woodbury 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1926 


Income added to principal 
Andrew McF. Davis Fund................. 


Gifts to Special Gifts Fund .................. 
Gifts to Purchasing Fund.................... 
Gifts to Centennial Fund.................... 
James Lyman Whitney Estate................ 
Gifts to George Chandler Fund............... 
Profit & Loss 


Lawrence Gas & Electric Co. (profit by sale) . . 
Fort Worth Pr. & Lt. 5’s 1931 (profit by sale) . 
Iowa Light, Heat & Power Co. 5’s 1946 (profit 
U. 8. Govt. Second 414’s (profit by sale)...... 
South West Power Co. 6’s 1944 (profit by sale) 
National Shawmut Bank (sale of rights) ..... 
Worcester Gas Light Co. common (profit by 


Congress Hotel Co. 6’s 1933 (profit by sale) . . . 
Worcester Gas Light Co. preferred (profit by 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (sale of rights). ...... 
Adirondack Power & Light Corp. 6’s 1950 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. (sale 


Expended from Special Gifts Fund.............. 
Expended from Profit & Loss (to Bills Payable)... . 
Expended from Profit & Loss (Miscellaneous Bills) 


Principal Oct. 1, 1926 (less unexpended income for 1926) 
Bills Receivable (final payment on new stack) 


$456 . 83 
13,156.25 
45.00 
600 .00 
92.04 
16,000.00 
2,500.00 


1,030.25 
768.75 


705.00 

14.06 
112.50 
438.59 


12,463 .62 
450.00 


33.80 
12.99 


1,215.00 


146.28 


[Oct., 


$649,331.02 
27,921.29 


$677,252.31 


50,240.96 


$13,304.88 
27,921.29 
2,612.59 


$727,493.27 


43,838.76 


$683,654.51 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


Unexpended income $22.95 
Income from 19,573 .82 
463.60 20,060.37 
$703,714.88 
From Special Gifts Fund to Expenditures......... 10,235 .00 
$713,949.88 
EXPENDITURES 
Income carried to Principal..................... $456.83 
988 . 48 
Light, Heat, Water and Telephone.............. 2,191.28 
oc 765 .02 
814.14 
4,607 .07 
1,483.95 
186.40 
$683,661.30 
ASSETS 
16,100.00 
309,238 .42 
50,142.98 
16,800.71 
$683,661.30 
Unexpended balance October 1, 1927............ 6.79 
Principal October 1, 1927... $683,654.51 
Ocr. 1, 1927 
ConpDITION OF THE FunD AccouNTSs 
Fund Title Principal Income Expended Balance 
1927 1927 
$1,000.00 $53.30 $53.30 
2-Bookbinding.......... 7,500.00 399.75 399.75 
3-George Chandler... ... 3,000.00 26.65 26 .65 
4Collection and Research 17,000.00 906.10 906.10 


5-I. and E. L. Davis..... 23,000 .00 1.225.90 1,225.90 
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Fund Title Principal upended Balance 
6-John and Eliza Davis... $4,900.00 $261.17 $261.17 
4,800.00 255.84 255.84 
8-George E. Ellis. ....... 17,500.00 932.75 932.75 

9—Librarian’sand General 35,000.00 1,865.50 1,858.71 $6.79 
1,500.00 79.95 79.95 
12-Life Membership. ..... 4,650.00 247.85 247.85 
13—Levi Lincoln. ......... 7,000.00 373.10 373.10 
14—Publishing............ 32,001.91 1,705.65 1,705.65 
17-Salisbury Legacy. ..... 104,348.39 $22.95 5,562.97 5,585.92 
5,000 .00 266.50 266.50 
19-B. F. Thomas......... 1,000.00 53.30 53.30 
22-Special Gifts. ......... 1,061 . 54 338.92 338.92 
23-F. W. Haven.......... 2,000 .00 106.60 106.60 
24—-Purchasing........... 168.98 8.95 8.95 
25-Charles F. Washburn... 5,000.00 266.50 266.50 
26—Centennial............ 33,550 .58 1,788.22 1,788.22 
27-Eliza D. Dodge........ 3,000 .00 159.90 159.90 
28-Hunnewell............ 5,000.00 266.50 266.50 
29-James Lyman Whitney. 1,432.99 76.38 76.38 
30-Samuel A. Green...... 5,000 .00 266.50 266.50 
31-Andrew McF. Davis.... 9,028.00 456.83 456.83 
32-Nathaniel Paine....... 38,134.42 2,032.54 2,032.54 
33—Bernard C. Steiner... . . 1,000.00 53.30 53.30 
34—General.............. 16,000 .00 0.00 0.00 

STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
Par Book 
NAME Rate Marourity VAL. VAL. 


Pusiic Funps: 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland... .5% Feb., 1937 $3,000 $2,928.75 
City of Bergen........... 8 Nov., 1945 3,000 2,940.00 


City of Montreal......... 5 Nov., 1930 3,000 2,797.50 
City of Winnipeg........ 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Province of Ontario. ..... 5% Jan., 1937 2,000 2,040.00 
Toronto Harbor Com- 

missioners. ........... 41% Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 
Dutch East Indies.......6 Mar., 1962 4,000 3,871.00 
Commonwealth of 

Australia... .. 


seseeeons 5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
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RAILROADS: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 May, 1995 $1,000 $885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston Elevated......... 4 May, 1935 2,000 2,000.00 
Boston Eievated......... 4% Apr., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Boston & Maine......... 5 Feb., 1940 5,000 4,593.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 

4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois5 May, 1951 4,800 4,152.02 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940.00 
Chicago, Indiana & 

4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

4% June, 1932 2,000 1,932.50 
Illinois Central.......... 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
Illinois Central .......... 5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal....4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
New York Central. ...... 5 Oct., 2013 5,000 4,725.00 
New York, New Haven, 

OS 6 Jan. 1948 2,500 2,369.00 
New York, New Haven, 

OS rere 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
New York, New Haven, 

& Hartford........... 3% Jan., 1956 50 50.00 
Northern Pacific......... 6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
4 Jan., 1938 3,000 2,970.00 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 1956 5,000 
Pere Marquette......... 5 July, 1956 500 6,000.00 
Southern Indiana........ 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern...5 June, 1942 2,000 2,000.00 

MISCELLANEOUS Bonps: 
Adirondack Power & 

Light Corporation. . ... 5 Jan., 1956 $5,000 $4,806.25 
Alabama Power Co....... 5 June, 1951 5,000 4,475.00 
Alabama Water Service 

5 Jan., 1957 3,000 2,872.50 
Appalachian Power Co....5 June, 1941 6,000 5,460.00 
Blackstone Valley Gas 

& Electric Company....5 Jan., 1939 1,000 800 .00 
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Boston Metropolitan 

va 5 June, 1942 $6,000 $5,865.00 
Cedars Rapids Mfg. & Pr. 

5 Jan. 1953 5,000 4,800.00 
Detroit EdisonCompany 5 Jan., 1933 5,000 4,925.00 
Detroit Edison Company 5 July, 1940 5,000 4,800.00 
Ellicott SquareCompany 5 Mar., 1935 6,500 6,110.00 
Georgia Power Co........ 5 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 
Great Northern Power 

5 Feb., 1935 7,000 6,720.00 
Indiana Service Corp... .. 5 Jan., 1950 6,000 5,820.00 
Iowa Public Service Co....5 June, 1957 6,000 5,850.00 
Jersey Central Power & 

Light Company. ...... Feb., 1945 5,000 4,937.50 
Montreal Light, Heat & 

Power Company....... 5 Apr., 1933 5,000 4,650.00 
Narragansett Co......... 5 Jan., 1957 8,000 7,920.00 
New England Gas & Elec. 

5 Sept., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
New York Central Electric 

Corporation. .... 5% Mar., 1950 5,000 5,000.00 
Niagara Falls Power 

EEE 6 Nov., 1950 4,000 3,500.00 
Northern New York 

coc 5 July, 1955 7,000 6,730.00 
Northern States Power 

ee 5 Apr., 1941 5,000 4,300.00 
Ohio PowerCompany....5 July, 1952 2,000 1,890.00 
Ohio Public Service Co....5 Sept., 1954 5,000 4,675.00 
Pacific Telephone & 

Telegraph Company ....56 May, 1952 5,000 4,725.00 
Pennsylvania Operating 

Corporation.......... 6 May, 1939 5,000 4,950.00 
Public Service Company 

of Colorado........... 5% Sept., 1954 5,000 4,975.00 
Shawinigan Water & 

Power Company....... 6 July, 1950 8,000 8,000.00 
Southern California 

Edison Company ..... 5 Nov., 1939 1,000 920.00 
Tennessee Electric Power 

5 June, 1956 6,000 5,865.00 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company....... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Tide Water Power 

Apr., 1945 5,000 4,975.00 
United Power & Light 

5 Feb., 1947 $5,000 4,950.00 
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United States Rubber 
Company............ 5 Jan., 1947 2,000 $1,743.75 


Virginia Elec. & PowerCo.5 Oct., 1955 5,000 4,912.50 


Western United Gas & 
Electric Company .....534 Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 


Wisconsin, Minn. Lt. & Pr. 


ee 5 May, 1944 5,000 4,975.00 
Par Boox 
Srocks VALUE 
55 American Tel. & Tel. Co... ............. $5,500 $5,345.00 
11 Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. (Pref.). 1,100 687 .00 
6 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Com.).......... 600 420.00 
3 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Pref.).......... 300 210.00 
9 Boston & Albany R.R.................. 900 1,080.00 
50 Boston & Maine R. R. (Pref. A)......... 5,000 5,000.00 
6 Boston & Maine R. R. Prior Pref........ 600 240.00 
6 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry. Co. (Com.)... . 600 66.90 
4 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry. Co. (Pref.).... 400 120.00 
30 Fall River Gas Works Co............... 750 1,198.68 
11 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co... .... 550 692.65 
5 Great Northern Ry. Co. (Pref.).......... 500 320.00 
50 Haverhill Electric Co................... 1,250 1,550.00 
20 Insurance Co. of North America......... 200 466 .25 
50 Massachusetts Gas Co. (Pref.).......... 5,000 3,785.00 
15 National Shawmut Bank............... 1,500 3,075.00 
13 New England Tel. & Tel. Co............. 1,300 1,290.50 
9 New London Northern Ry. Co........... 900 810.00 
15 Pennsylvania R. R.Co..............-.- 750 510.00 
30 Union Pacific R. R. (Com.)............. 3,000 3,000.00 
5 United States Envelope Co. (Pref.)....... 500 475.00 
16 Webster & Atlas Nat’] Bank............ 1,600 1,800.00 
31 Worcester Bank & Trust Co............. 3,100 3,100.00 
40 Worcester Electric Light Co............. 1,000 1,922.00 
5 Worcester County National Bank........ 500 700 .00 
Morteace Loans 
8,000.00 
4,500 .00 
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$175,722.50 


$50,142.98 


$16,100.00 
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Estate 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1927, have been 
examined by Harry I. Spencer, Accountant, and his certificate that 
they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) Homer Gace, 
DANIEL W. Lincoun, 
Auditors 
October 1, 1927. 
- Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1927 
I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1927, and find same to be 
correct. 
(Signed) Harry I. SPENCER, 
Accountant 


ConTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SOCIETY’sS 
INVESTED FuNpDs 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy). .............. $23,152 

Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 500 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 500 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................... 21,545 
1884-5 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............ 20,000 
1858-1878 Davia, 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............ 1,040 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 1,100 
1869 Nathaniel Thayer, Boston...................... 500 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Worcester.................... 10,600 
1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)... .. 500 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 1,000 
1874, 1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000) ......... 1,100 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............ 5,000 
1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 1,000 


19% 
188: 
188¢ 
1907 
1886 
1898 
190¢ 
190¢ 
190 
1908 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912, 
1920 
1921 
1922- 
| 1926 
1927 
| 
q 


1910-1927 
1911 
1911, 1919 
1912 
1912, 1913 
1913 
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George Chandler, Worcester.................... 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)............ 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy $5000)... . 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge............ 
Andrew H. Green, New York, N. Y. (legacy)....... 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ...... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester................. 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) .......... 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston. 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, O................... 
A. George Bullock, Worcester................... 
William B. Weeden, Providence, R. I. ............ 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester... 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 
Samuel S. Green, 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.). . . 
Francis H. Dewey, 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y............. 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville.................. 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)............... 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)... ...... 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y................ 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester... 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore, Md.. 
Jerome R. George, Worcester. 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester. 
William B. Scofield, Worcester.................. 
George F. Fuller, Worcester...................-- 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester. ................... 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester... 
William T. Forbes, Worcester. .................. 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester.............. 
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1884 $500 
10,000 
1886, 1899 
1907-8 
1889 
1,000 
1900 
1900, 1917 6,000 
1900-1920 
4,840 
1,000 
1907 
5,000 
10 
19 = 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
500 
2,500 | 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,340 
2,500 
5,100 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
1920 1,000 
1921 38,123 
1,000 
1922-1927 1,000 
1926 1,000 
1927 2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
5,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
2,500 
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ConTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE BuILDING Funp, 1920-1925 
Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn.....................-. 500 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York, N. Y.............-.22see000: 5,000 
Clarence 8. Brigham, 500 
3,500 
1,000 
1,250 
1,000 
William G. Mather, Cleveland, 3,000 
John McK. Merriam, Framingham.....................00005 500 
George A. Plimpton, New York, N. Y...............-0eee0ee: 1,000 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester... ... 1,000 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester... 1,500 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt... 6,500 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester... 1,100 
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REPORT OF LIBRARIAN 


TS growth of the Library during the past year 
has been both continuous and normal. Ex- 
pressed in tabular form, the accessions total as 


follows: 


Bound volumes 4,237 
Pamphlets 12,727 
Engravings, broadsides, 

maps, mss., etc. 1,132 
Unbound newspapers 3,490 


The number of bound volumes now in the Library is 
165,849 and of pamphlets 269,955, a total of 435,804 
titles. 

In contrast to the early days of the Society, the 
largest source of accession is through purchase, rather 
than gift. Yet perhaps one-third of the above total 
has been received through donation, and in this respect 
the members of the Society are the chief contributors. 
Fifty-one members have presented to the Library 
books of historical value, frequently their own publica- 
tions. A large and continued source of accession is the 
pamphlet material—the literary and statistical output 
of the day—contributed by President Lincoln, Chief- 
Justice Rugg, Mr. Charles G. Washburn, Mr. Henry 
W. Cunningham, Mr. Grenville H. Norcross, Rev. 
Herbert E. Lombard and Mr. Charles H. Taylor. As 
has usually been the case in recent years, Mr. Taylor’s 
gifts have been the most numerous, comprising hun- 
dreds of rare books, pamphlets, newspapers, manu- 
scripts, engravings and broadsides. 

Mr. Matt B. Jones has sent us many early Vermont 
imprints and has also contributed a manuscript check- 


ax 
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list of Vermont local history and a list of additions to 
Gilman’s Bibliography of Vermont, both items much 
used by us for reference. Mr. Charles Evans has sent 
us the ninth volume of his American Bibliography 
covering the years 1793-1794 and contributing another 
mile-stone in the progress of this monumental under- 
taking. We have also been rejoiced to receive the 
117th part of Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to 
America, the first appearance of this valuable work 
since 1892 and the result of the scholarly labors of our 
fellow member, Mr. Wilberforce Eames. 

One of the numerous volumes presented by Rev. 
Herbert E. Lombard was an early Boston imprint 
with the following title: ‘‘A Dying Fathers last Legacy 
to an Only Child; or, Mr. Hugh Peter’s Advice to his 
Daughter. Written by his own Hand, during his late 
Imprisonment in the Tower of London; And given her 
a little before his Death. Boston: Printed by B. 
Green, for Benjamin Eliot, at his Shop on the North 
Side of King-Street. 1717.” This is a 24mo. volume 
of 92 pages and is of course a reprint of one of the 
many English editions. Its chief interest to the 
American collector is due to a wood-cut frontispiece 
portrait of Hugh Peter signed by “J. F. Sculp.” 
There is no question but these are the initials of John 
Foster, the early Boston engraver whose works are 
among the rarest in the entire field of early Americana. 
This particular engraving is not mentioned in Dr. 
Green’s book on “‘John Foster, the Earliest American 
Engraver,” 1909, as no copy of the imprint was 
located at that time. Foster died in 1681, hence the 
wood-cut must have been made before that date and 
used in another American edition of Hugh Peter, no 
copy of which is now known. Bartholomew Green 
soon after 1708 reprinted a broadside, ‘‘ Divine Ex- 
amples of God’s Severe Judgments upon Sabbath 
Breakers,’’ which contained four wood-cuts by ‘‘J. F. 
Sculp.” This broadside is reproduced in Dr. Green’s 
volume where the engraving is ascribed to Foster, who 
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is credited with having first engraved the cuts for an 
earlier edition, previous to 1681. The Hugh Peter 
engraving follows the general outline of the wood-cut 
frontispiece made by English engravers for the London 
editions of Hugh Peter’s ‘‘ Dying Fathers last Legacy,”’ 
printed in 1660, 1661 and 1664. 

Among other eighteenth century imprints received 
during the year are the ‘‘ Acts and Laws of the Colony 
of Rhode Island,’’ Newport 1772; Susannah Carter’s 
“Frugal Housewife,” Boston 1772; ‘“‘Tom Paine’s 
Jests,”” Philadelphia 1794, containing 118 jests and 
songs, instead of 89 as in the recorded 1796 edition; 
and the “‘ Historical Catalogue of Peale’s Collection 
of Paintings,’’ Philadelphia 1795. Mr. Charles E. 
Goodspeed presented to the Society three Isaiah 
Thomas imprints which we hitherto lacked: ‘‘The 
Prodigal Daughter,’’ Boston 1772; Fletcher’s ‘‘ Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs,”’ Boston 1773; and ‘‘The Blind 
Child,”” Worcester 1796. Mr. Goodspeed has also 
followed his example of previous years of adding four 
interesting volumes to our collection of early ‘‘associa- 
tion” books: three owned by Nathaniel Rogers, the 
emigrant, of Ipswich, one of them a presentation copy 
from Samuel Sewall; and John Rogers’s ‘‘Godly and 
Fruitful! Exposition,” London 1650, with the auto- 
graphs of Thomas Shepard and Samuel Bradstreet. 

Among miscellaneous items acquired are Revere’s 
Stamp Act View of 1765, obtained through purchase, 
with the result that we now lack only two of Revere’s 
important engravings—the view of the Colleges at 
Cambridge and the portrait of Jonathan Mayhew. 
Mr. John M. Woolsey has presented to the Library a 
rare broadside ‘‘Order of Procession, in honor of the 
establishment of the Constitution of the United 
States,”’ Philadelphia, July 4, 1788, and containing a 
most interesting list of prominent citizens of Phila- 
delphia and of the various trades and professions. 
From Mr. Charles H. Taylor we received a manu- 
script volume of architectural designs by Alexander 


J 
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Parris, including his plans for the Church at Portland 
1807, the Portland Bank Building 1807, Commodore 
Preble’s house at Portland 1808, and the Governor of 
Virginia’s house at Richmond 1812. The gift from 
Miss Frances 8. Shedd, of Wethersfield, Conn., of a 
collection of letters written by Timothy Swan, the 
early composer of music, has provided us with a val- 
uable series of documents relating to eighteenth 
century American psalmody. 

The newspaper accessions have not been so numer- 
ous, merely because less of this material has come upon 
the market. As is usual in the Librarian’s Report, 
the most graphic way of showing these accessions is in 
tabular form: 


VERGENNES, VERMONT AvuRORA, 1824-1825 
Amuerst, FarMER’s CABINET, 1810-1882 
Concorp, HERALD oF FrEEpoM, 1843-1846 
Dover, Democratic Press, 1874-1876 

Dover, New HaMpsHrIrReE REPUBLICAN, 1826 
Exeter, HERALD, 1847 

CHELSEA BULLETIN, 1865-1867 

CHELSEA, TELEGRAPH, 1864-1867 

NortTHAMPTON, Democrat, 1812-1813 
NorTHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE GAZETTE, 1818 
HERALD, 1890-1902 

SPRINGFIELD, HAMPSHIRE HERALD, 1784-1785 
Worcester, LiserRty OF THE Press, 1846-1847 
PRovIDENCE Patriot, 1829 

ALBANY, RecisTer, 1804-1805 

Cuerry VALLEY GazeTTE, 1818-1819 

Hupson, Bauance, 1805 

New York, 1828-1832 

New York, JouRNAL or CoMMERCE, 1852-1854 
PouGHKEEPSIE, PoLITIcAL BAROMETER, 1806-1807 
Troy Gazette, 1807-1808 

LANCASTER, INTELLIGENCER, 1801-1803 
PHILADELPHIA, ALEXANDER’S MESSENGER, 1840-1841 
PHILADELPHIA, AuRoRA, 1800 

PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY BULLETIN, 1831-1832 
PHILaDELPHiA, SaTuRDAY Courier, 1846 
PHILADELPHIA, SatuRDAY Eventne Matt, 1854 
pais, SarurDAY EventnG Post, 1842-1843 
PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY GLEANER, 1847-1848 
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PHILADELPHIA, Sun, 1844-1845 

Austin, Texas Sirtines, 1882, 1886 
Costa Rica, Botetin Jupiciau, 1897-1912 
Costa Rica, La Gaceta, 1897-1912 
Mexico, Diario DEL GoBreRNo, 1837-1844 


Not in recent years have so many scarce almanacs 
come up for sale. ‘It is seldom that we find an eight- 
eenth century almanac that we lack, yet no less than 
twenty have been acquired during the past year, and 
all obtained through the continued kindness and 
generosity of our fellow member, Mr. Samuel L. 
Munson. Many of them are the only located copies 
and some have not hitherto been known. The titles 


follow: 


Daniel Travis, Almanack for 1709, Boston 

Almanack for 1713, by a Lover of Mathematicks, Boston 

Daniel Travis, Almanack for 1716, New London 

Thomas Paine, Almanack, for 1719, Boston 

Rhode Island Almanack for 1729, Newport 

Joseph Stafford, Rhode Island Almanack for 1738, Newport 

Poor Robin’s Spare Hours, Almanack for 1751, Philadelphia 
Franklin’s Pocket Almanac for 1757, 1759, 1765, 1767, 1768, Phila. 
Pennsylvania Pocket Almanack for 1770, Philadelphia 

Father Abraham’s Pocket Almanack for 1771, Philadelphia 
Tobler’s Georgia and South Carolina Almanack for 1775, Charleston 
Lancaster Pocket Almanack for 1778, Lancaster 

Stearns, Universal Calendar for 1788 and 1789, Bennington 

Lyon’s Vermont Calendar for 1795, Rutland. 


Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most 
unexpected, accession of the year was made in a field in 
which we were already strong—the children’s books, or 
“juveniles,’’ printed at Worcester by Isaiah Thomas. 
In a remarkable collection obtained through purchase 
were included twelve titles not owned by the Library, 
one of them the first perfect copy discovered of the 
1794 edition of ‘‘Mother Goose’s Melody.” The 
“find” interested Dr. Charles L. Nichols, himself an 
ardent collector in this very subject, so much that he 
generously decided to turn over to the Society every 
Thomas ‘‘juvenile” in his own collection that we 
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lacked, which meant nineteen additional titles. Asa 
reslut we now have 59 of the 62 titles of children’s 
books printed by Isaiah Thomas or Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 
from 1785 to 1806, and 91 of the 104 known varying 
editions. 

Isaiah Thomas was the most noted printer of 
children’s books of his time, as well as the first success- 
fully to occupy this field. In the earlier part of the 
century, the few books issued were nearly always 
either religious or instructive, with such titles as ‘‘The 
Prodigal Daughter,” ‘‘Spiritual Milk for Babes,” 
‘‘Legacy for Children,” or ‘‘The School of Good 
Manners.’”’ The purpose was to better the morals of 
the children rather than to entertain them. Thomas 
realized what a vogue the children’s books published 
in England by John Newbery enjoyed, and in 1785 he 
obtained a large collection of Newbery’s titles and 
started in to publish them himself. His books were 
for the most part exact reprints of the English ori- 
ginals, but with his usual love of good printing and 
care in details, he improved if anything upon them and 
issued his little volumes with excellent print, illustra- 
tions and embossed paper covers. 

The size of each edition was about 10,000 copies, and 
they were evidently quickly disposed of. In his 1796 
account of stock, he had on hand 33,000 copies of his 
various titles. The retail price of these books was 
from four to twenty cents each, depending upon the 
number of pages. With the exception of his school- 
books, and possibly his Bibles, none of his ventures 
brought him more profit. And yet he apparently did 
not deem them worthy of preservation in his library. 
Except for eight titles, not a copy did he present or 
bequeath to the American Antiquarian Society. 
Practically our entire collection has been subsequently 
acquired, and most of the titles in the last twenty 
years, largely through the interest and generosity of 
Dr. Charles L. Nichols. In spite of the large editions, 
very few have survived to the present day. In the 
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several collections of children’s books in the country, 
few owners possess more than a dozen Thomas issues 
and fully half of our copies are the only ones known. 

‘“Mother Goose’s Melody” is a good example of 
this statement as to scarcity. Supposed to have been 
printed first in this countryat Boston in 1719, probably 
from an English original, no copy of such an edition 
has survived. It remained for John Newbery about 
1765 to give to the world this collection of nursery 
poems in practically the same form as they are 
accepted today. Who wrote them is not known, 
except that Oliver Goldsmith is credited with the 
writing of several, and Smollett, Dr. Johnson and of 
course Newbery himself are supposed to have had 
some part in the authorship. Yet no copy of a John 
Newbery edition can be located, and when William H. 
Whitmore wrote his volume on the history of Mother 
Goose’s Melody in 1892, the earliest edition that he 
could use for his text was a copy, without title-page, of 
Thomas’s second edition of 1794 and an imperfect 
copy, although with title-page, of the third edition of 
1799. Now, within the past few months we have 
obtained an immaculately perfect copy of the 1794 
edition, and also a copy of the 1799 edition. The 1786 
edition we have only in a fragmentary copy. It can- 
not but make a deep impression upon the beholder 
when he looks at this little paper covered volume 
printed in 1794 and realizes that it is the earliest known 
printing of the most famous of all English children’s 
books—a work which has been committed to memory 
by more people than any other rhymes in the English 
language. 

Because of our own recent success in adding to our 
collections and because of the increased interest in the 
subject among collectors, we have placed on exhibition 
a selection of children’s books, including only those 
printed in this country before 1800, the single excep- 
tions being a showing of the early nineteenth century 
editions of ‘‘ Mother Goose,” and two of the publica- 
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tions of Isaiah Thomas, Jr. A complete list of the 
books in the exhibition is appended to this Report. 
The new Dictionary of American Biography, edited 
by Allen Johnson and made possible through the 
generosity of Adolph S. Ochs, has been of much concern 
to us during the year. In each letter sent out to con- 
tributors is enclosed the following printed slip: ‘‘The 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass., 
has compiled special indexes to American biographical 
material and is willing to answer specific queries as to 
dates and facts for any American biography.”’ This 
has resulted in the sending to this Library of over two 


hundred letters of inquiry and with very few exceptions 


the queries have been answered, with reference to 
authorities, or clues have been furnished leading to the 
solving of disputed problems. Our own manuscript 
indexes to American biography have generally sup- 
plied the needed facts, but in some cases corres- 
pondence with descendants or custodians of records or 
superintendents of cemeteries have been resorted to in 
the effort to settle doubtful dates. 

The trouble with most biographical dictionaries is 
that the writers have followed previous printed bio- 
graphical dictionaries without attempting to prove 
their facts. In the case of one early New England 
divine, six different dates of birth and death were 
recorded by six different authorities, although the 
entry of birth in the town records and the gravestone 
inscription were both obtainable after a little search. 
In another case—that of the father of one of the 
Presidents of the United States—no biographical 
dictionary was able to provide the place and date of 
his birth, although the facts were correctly entered 
in the family Bible still in the possession of his 
descendants. 

These queries take considerable time to answer, but 
they are interesting and decidedly worth the trouble 
taken. What is the good of having gathered this 
great collection of American biography, with all its 
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special indexes and alphabetical records of thousands 
of names, unless it can be made of use to American 
writers. Furthermore, this Society, as one of the 
fifteen organizations constituting the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, is part of the body which is 
sponsoring and controlling the publication of this 
monumental work. Although self-imposed, it is a 
task that we gladly seek. 

This Report cannot be closed without reference to 
the generosity of the members and friends of the 
Society who have made it possible for the Library to 
function during the past year as an institution contrib- 
uting real aid to American scholarship. When we 
sent out an appeal early in the winter for gifts to 
enlarge our annual income, we placed $10,000 as the 
lowest possible sum that we must have to continue 
operations even on the modest scale to which we have 
become accustomed. I know that some did not 
believe that this amount could be raised in the 
membership. Yet exactly $10,235 was paid in to the 
Special Gifts Fund during the year, in response to this 
appeal, which enabled us to make necessary book 
purchases, keep our binding from falling too greatly 
into arrears, pay proper salaries to our few assistants 
and keep up with the constantly increasing overhead. 
It is such encouragement from our own members that 
gives us faith in the work we are doing and leads us to 
believe with implicit confidence that the real endow- 
_ fund which we have so long sought is at last in 
sight. 

As an appendix to this Report there is printed a list 
of the children’s books now on exhibition in the cases in 
the upper hall. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BRIGHAM, 
Librarian. 
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bi} EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS A 
BEFORE 1800 
| TI 
i Only a selection of children’s books is shown in this Exhibition. The 
i Society’s collection numbers over 2500 titles. Of these 120 titles are here T) 
' listed, all before 1800 except a few editions of “‘ Mother Goose,” and two 
editions of Isaiah Thomas’s publications. Tl 
The Protestant Tutor for Children. Boston: Samuel Green, Te 
1685. TI 
A Token, for the Children of New-England. [By Cotton 
Mather]. Boston: Timothy Green for Benjamin Eliot, Tl 
1700. 
A Little Book for Little Children. Boston: T. Green, for W 
Nicholas Buttolph, 1702. 
A Dying Fathers Last Legacy to an Only Child: or, Mr. Hugh 
Peter’s Advice to his Daughter. Boston: R. Green for CG 
Benjamin Eliot, 1717. 
A Token for Children. By James Janeway. Boston: Z. A 
Fowle, 1771. 
Divine Songs, by I. Watts, 15th Edition. Boston: T. and J. A 


Fleet, 1773. 


Entertaining Story Book for Little Boys and Girls. Boston: 
N. Coverly, 1779. 


The Wonderful Life and Surprising Adventures of that Re- 


nowned Hero, Robinson Crusoe. Boston: N. Coverly, in 
[1779]. ex 
Divine Songs, by I. Watts. Newburyport: John Mycall, N 
1784. 
The School of Good Manners. Portland: Thomas B. Wait, 
1786. T 
| The Life and Most Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
Philadelphia: Peter Stewart, 1789. T 
Little Truths. Philadelphia: Joseph Crukshank, 1789. 
Three Sermons to Little Children, by Samuel Spring. New T 


York: William Durell, 1790. 
The Words of the Wise. Philadelphia: Joseph Crukshank, 


1790. 
fy Hymns for the Amusement of Children, by Rev. Christopher 
te Smart. Philadelphia: William Spotswood, 1791. 7 
, mt The Remarkable History of Tom Jones. Boston: Samuel Hall, T 


1791. 
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A Discourse to Children, by Rev. Moses Hemmenway. Port- 
land: Thomas B. Wait, 1792. 

The Puzzling Cap. Boston: N. Coverly, 1792. 

The Adventures of Captain Gulliver. New-York: W. Durell, 
[1793]. 

This History of a Great Many Little Boys and Girls. Boston: 
Samuel Hall, 1794. 

The Life of Judas Iscariot. Philadelphia: 1794. 

Tom Thumb’s Little Book. Boston: N. Coverly, 1794. 

The Affecting History of the Children in the Woods. Hart- 
ford: J. Babcock, 1796. 

The House that Jack Built. Boston: Printed and Sold near 
Charles River Bridge, [1796]. 

Wisdom in Miniature. Hartford: J. Babcock, 1796. 

The Life and Adventures of a Fly. Boston: Samuel Ethe- 
ridge, 1797. 

Collection of Moral and Entertaining Stories. Northampton: 
1798. 

A Description of the Most Remarkable Birds. Hartford: 
John Babcock, 1798. 


A Family Book for Children. Hartford: John Babcock, 1799. 


CATECHISMS 


The Antiquarian Society has 285 American editions of Catechisms, 
including many intended for children. Four of the early editions are here 
exhibited. 


Nashauanittue Meninnunk. Cambridge: Samuel Green, 
1691. (John Cotton’s “Spiritual Milk for Babes,” trans- 
lated into Indian by Grindal Rawson). 


The First Set of Catechisms and Prayers, by I. Watts. 9th 
Edition. Boston: J. Blanchard, 1745. 


The First Set of Catechisms and Prayers, by I. Watts. 7th 
Edition. Boston: Rogers and Fowle, 1748. 


The Young Child’s Catechism, by Isaac Watts. New Haven: 
Thomas and Samuel Green. [1772]. 


MINIATURE BIBLES 


The Holy Bible in Verse. [No place of imprint], 1717. 


The History of the New-Testament. Boston: Mein & Fleem- 
ing (1766). 
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A Curious Hieroglyphick Bible. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1788. 

The History of the Holy Bible. Boston: J. White and C, 
Cambridge, 1792. 

A New Hieroglyphical Bible. Boston: W. Norman [1796]. 


History OF THE Hoty Jesus 


This popular book for children is represented in A. C. Bates’s Bibliog- 
raphy by fifteen editions previous to 1800. Seven of these early editions 
are shown in this Exhibition. 


The History of the Holy Jesus, 5th edition. Boston: J. 
Green, 1748. 


The History of the Holy Jesus, 15th edition. Boston: I. 
Thomas for Z. Fowle [1767]. 


The History of the Holy Jesus, 24th edition. Boston: J. 
Boyle, 1771. 


The History of the Holy Jesus, 25th edition. Boston: John 
Boyle, 1774. 


The History of the Holy Jesus, 26th edition. Boston: John 
Boyle, 1779. 


The History of the Holy Jesus. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1786. 


The History of the Holy Jesus. Second Worcester edition. 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1794. 


PRIMERS 


The Antiquarian Society has a collection of 189 American editions of 
Primers. Only a few of the earlier editions are shown in this Exhibition. 


The New-England Primer Enlarged. Boston: T. and J. 
Fleet, 1770. 


The New-England Primer Improved. Boston: Printed for 
the Booksellers and Stationers, 1779. 


The New-England Primer Improved. Providence: John 
Carter, 1782. 


The Royal Primer. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 

The New-England Primer, Amended and Improved. New 
York: J. Patterson, 1789. 

The American Primer Improved. Newbury, (Ver.): Nathaniel 
Coverly, Jun., for John West, 1792. 

The New-England Primer Improved. Litchfield, Collier & 
Buel, 1794. 
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The New-England Primer Improved. Amherst, New Hamp- 
shire: N. Coverly & Son, 1795. 

The New-England Primer; Much Improved. Philadelphia: T. 
Dobson, 1797. 

The American Primer Improved. Medford: Nathaniel 
Coverly, Jun., 1798. 


Moruer Goose 


Mother Goose’s Melody. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 
=, fragmentary copy, lacking the title and first twelve 
pages]. 

Mother Goose’s Melody. Second Worcester edition. Worces- 
ter: Isaiah Thomas, 1794. 

Tales of Passed Times, by Mother Goose. 7th Edition. 
New York: J. Rivington, 1795. [Added title-page in 
French. ] 

Mother Gooses’s Melody. Third Worcester edition. Worces- 
ter: Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 1799. 

Mother Goose’s Melody. [No place of imprint], 1804. 

Mother Goose’s Quarto. Boston: Munroe and Francis, 
1826}. 

one Goose’s Melodies. Boston: Munroe and Francis; 

Mother Goose Melodies. Portland: 8. H. Colesworthy, 1838. 


List oF JUVENILES PUBLISHED 
By Isatan THomas AND [satan THOMAS, JR. 


The following list of children’s books printed by Isaiah Thomas and his 
son, beginning with the year 1785, comprises sixty-two titles, all that are 
known to have been published. Nearly all of them are in the Antiquarian 
Society’s collection and are shown in this Exhibition. Notes following the 
titles refer to the known later editions so that the list forms a complete 
bibliography of this class of Thomas’s publications. 


ier of a Pincushion. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
The Adventures of Captain Gulliver. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, Jr., 1802. 
An Approved Collection of Entertaining Stories. By Solo- 
mon Winlove. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1789. 
ABagof Nuts. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
This copy lacks title-page. Library also has second edition, 1798. 
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Be Merry and Wise. By Tommy Trapwit. Worcester: 
Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 


The Big Puzzling-Cap. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 


The Blind Child, or Anecdotes of the Wyndham Family, 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 1796. 
The Brother’s Gift: or, the Naughty Girl Reformed. Worces- 
ter: Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 
Library also has third edition, 1795, and an edition dated 18065. 
No copy of the second edition has been located. 
A Choice Collection of Riddles. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
Jr., 1793. 
The Christian Pilgrim. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 1798. 
2 vols. Vol. 2 is by error dated 1789. 
Library also has second edition, 1807. 
The Death and Burial of Cock Robin. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, 1787. 
Divine and Moral Songs for Children. By Isaac Watts. 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1788. 
Entertaining Fables for the Instruction of Children. Second 
Worcester edition. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1794. 
First edition, probably dated 1787, lacking in Library. 
The Exhibition of Tom Thumb. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1787. 
Library has second edition, 1795. 
The Fairing: or, a Golden Toy for Children. Worcester: 
Isaiah Thomas, 1788. 
The Father’s Gift: or, the Way to be Wise and Happy. 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 
Food for the Mind: or, a New Riddle Book. Worcester: 
Isaiah Thomas, 1794. 
Hagar in the Desert. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1785. 
The History of Little Goody Twoshoes. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, 1787. 
The History of Little King Pippin. Second Worcester edition, 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 1795. 
No copy of the first edition has been located. 
The History of Master Jackey and Miss Harriot. Worcester: 
Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
The History of Miss Kitty Pride. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
Jr., 1799. 
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The History of the Holy Jesus. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1786. 
Library also has second edition, 1794; and third [again called 
second] edition. 1806. 
The History of Tommy Careless, or the Misfortunes of a 
Week. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 1795. 
Lacking in this Library. The only copy located, owned by Mr. 
A. C. Bates, lacks the title-page, which is made up for the London 
1788 edition. 
The Holiday Present: Containing Anecdotes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennet. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
The Holy Bible Abridged. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 
Library also has second edition, 1796. 
The House That Jack Built. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1786. 
This copy lacks title-page. Library also has second edition, 1805. 
Jacky Dandy’s Delight. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1788. 
Library also has second edition, 1794; and third edition, 1805. 
The Juvenile Biographer. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
The Lilliputian Masquerade. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1787. 
Library also has second edition, 1795; and third edition, 1802. 
The Little Pretty Pocket-Book. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1787. 
Little Robin Red Breast. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 
A Lottery Book for Children. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas: 
1788. 
This copy lacks title-page. 
Memoirs of a Pegtop. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1788. 
we in the Bulrushes. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 
1802. 
Mother Goose’s Melody. Second Worcester edition. Worces- 
ter: Isaiah Thomas, 1794. 
Library also has a fragmentary copy of the first edition, 1786; and 
the third edition, 1799. 
The Mother’s Gift: or, a Present for all little Children. 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 2 vols. 
The Mountain Piper: or, the History of Edgar and Matilda. 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1794. 
Library also has second edition, 1802. 
The Natural History of Beasts, by Charley Columbus, 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1794. 
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~ New England Primer. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1802]. 
Undated, but presumably 1802. Thomas printed two other 
editions, not now located. 
Nurse Truelove’s Christmas Box. Second Worcester edition. 
Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1789. 
Library lacks first edition, 1786; but has third edition, 1796, and 
fourth edition, 1806. 
Nurse Truelove’s New-Year’s Gift. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, 1786. 
Library also has second edition, 1794; and third edition, 1800. 
The Picture Exhibition. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1788. 
Library has second edition, 1805. 
A Poetical Description of Song Birds. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, 1788. 
Lacking in this Library. 
A Pretty New-Year’s Gift. By Solomon Sobersides. Worces- 
ter: Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 
Library also has second edition, 1796. 
The Principles of the Christian Religion. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, 1799. 
The Remarkable History of Augi. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, Jr., 1796. 
Library also has second edition, 1799. 
The Remarkable History of Tom Jones. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, 1787. 
Library also has fourth edition, 1799. 
The Renowed History of Giles Gingerbread. [Worcester: 
Isaiah Thomas, 1787.] 
This copy lacks title-page. 
The Royal Alphabet; or Child’s Best Instructor. Worcester: 
Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
Lacking in this Library. 
The Royal Primer. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
The Sister’s Gift: or, The Naughty Boy Reformed. Second 
Worcester edition. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1789. 
Library lacks first Worcester edition, 1786. 
Songs and Lullabies of the Good Old Nurses. Worcester: 
Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 1799. 


The Sugar Plumb. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 


Tom Thumb’s Folio. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
Library also has second edition, 1794. 
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Tom Thumb’s Play-Bock. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1786. 
Library also has 1794 edition. 
Tommy Thumb’s Song Book. By Nurse Lovechild. Wor- 
cester: Isaiah Thomas, 1788. 
Library also has second edition, 1794. 
Travels of Robinson Crusoe. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 
1786. 
Library also has 1795 edition, entitled “The Most Surprising 
Adventures, and Wonderful Life of Robinson Crusoe.’’ 
Vice in its Proper Shape. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1789. 
Virtue and Vice: or the History of Charles Careful and Harry 
Heedless. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1787. 
This copy lacks title-page. Library also has second edition, 1796; 
and third edition, 1800. 
Wisdom in Miniature. Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 1795. 
Library also has second edition, 1796. 
The Wisdom of Crop the Conjurer. Worcester: Isaiah 
Thomas, 1786. 
Library also has second edition, 1794. 
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EAST FLORIDA AS A REFUGE OF 
SOUTHERN LOYALISTS, 1774-1785 


BY WILBUR H. SIEBERT 


— or East Florida as it was known during 
the American Revolution, remained steadfast in 
its attachment to the British crown, and therefore 
became a general refuge of Loyalists from the revolted 
Southern provinces. Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Tonyn 
of the 104th Regiment was governor of Florida for 
a little more than a decade, that is, from March 1, 
1774, until in June, 1784, when the Spanish governor, 
De Zespedes, succeeded him. However, Governor 
Tonyn and the last British transports with departing 
Loyalists did not sail from St. Mary’s River until 
November 19, 1785. The most notable features of the 
history of the province during this period are the part 
it played as a rallying place for Southern Tories, its 
share in plots and hostilities during the war, and its 
prolonged evacuation which occupied nearly two years 
and a half, of which the major part was conducted 
under Spanish auspices. 

During the year 1775, the government, garrison, and 
scant population of East Florida felt the first tremors 
of the Revolution. In January they learned of an 
order in Council prohibiting the exportation of am- 
munition and arms from Great Britain, and the carry- 
ing of such supplies coastwise. Other measures and 


(Nore: This paper, which was presented at the meeting of the Society 
on October 19, 1927, is a resumé of eleven chapters of the first volume 
of Prof. Wilbur H. Siebert’s work entitled Loyalists in East Florida; 
1774-1786, which is soon to be published by the Florida State Historical 
Society.) 
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events soon followed that affected them more directly. 
In June the provincial Council was informed of a con- 
ciliatory resolution of the House of Commons which 
declared that when the civil authorities of a province 
should provide the revenue for the support of its own 
government, in case the proposal were approved by 
the king and Parliament, the taxes and duties hitherto 
levied by the home government could properly be dis- 
continued, except the duties for the regulation of 
commerce, the net income of which would be credited 
to the account of the province. In July notice was 
received that the orders of the commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in North America were supreme in 
regulating the operations of those troops, and that 
General Gage had ordered a detachment of the 14th 
Regiment at St. Augustine sent to Virginia to aid Lord 
Dunmore. In August, but before Gage’s orders had 
been complied with, the brigantine, Betsy, a vessel 
just arrived from London with a large quantity of gun- 
powder for the garrison and merchants at St. Augus- 
tine, was boarded off the bar by a party from the 
Commerce, a South Carolina sloop, and the powder 
carried away in the face not only of the two guns and 
the crew of the Betsy, but also a squad of the men of 
the 14th Regiment detailed to help bring the ammuni- 
tion on shore. 

By autumn Florida’s supply of provisions, hitherto 
largely obtained from its neighbors and New York, 
was mostly cut off, and Tonyn reported that a plan of 
attacking St. Augustine had been considered in South 
Carolina. He therefore advocated the invasion of 
that province as a sure ‘means of protecting East 
Florida and preserving communication with the Creek 
Indians. He added that already some people had 
taken refuge in the peninsula, which was ‘‘ becoming 
an asylum to the friends of the Constitution.’”’ The 
government of Georgia had been “‘entirely wrested” 
from Governor Sir James Wright by the ‘‘rebel com- 
mittees’ Tonyn noted, and, in case General Gage 
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should seek a firm footing in the South, there could be 
no better place for that purpose than St. Augustine. 
On November 1, 1775, Florida officials were author- 
ized by royal mandate to receive refugees and provide 
for them when a letter from the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated in the previous July, was submitted to the 
Council expressing the king’s hope that the province 
might become a secure asylum for those in the rebel- 
lious colonies who were ‘‘too weak to resist the violence 
of the times” and too loyal to concur in the measures 
of revolt, and directing that free grants of land, exempt 
from quit-rent for ten years, be made in East Florida 
to such persons. Dartmouth’s letter further sug- 
gested that the province endeavor to furnish those 
supplies to the West Indies which they could no longer 
procure from other parts of the American continent, 
and that the exportation of lumber be encouraged by 
licensing persons to cut it on the crown lands and 
affording security for landing it on some island belong- 
ing to the king. Orders were at once issued to the 
provincial customs officers forbidding them to clear 
vessels to any place not in the possession of the crown, 
and Governor Tonyn published a proclamation invit- 
ing the Loyalists to leave the provinces then in revolt 
and find a welcome and refuge in East Florida, where 
they would receive gratuitous grants of land and enjoy 
many other advantages. Copies of this proclamation 
were circulated in the neighboring provinces, and 
posted in public places, especially in Savannah and 
Charleston. They had a marked effect in causing 
adherents of the crown to retire to East Florida. 
Among the refugees who had arrived at St. Augustine 
a few weeks before the distribution of Tonyn’s procla- 
mation were Colonel John Stuart, the superintendent 
of Indian Affairs in the Southern District, Thomas 
Browne, Daniel and James McGirth, Alan Cameron, 
and Captain Moses Kirkland. Kirkland had been 
active in forming a Tory association in the Ninety-six 
District, South Carolina, in consequence of which a 
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large reward had been offered for his arrest, but he had 
fled by way of Charleston to Lord Dunmore in Nor- 
folk harbor and thence to St. Augustine. Alan 
Cameron had escaped from Charleston, where he had 
got into trouble for refusing to “comply with the 
proposals of the demagogues of this unlucky rebellion,” 
as he expressed it. From St. Augustine he intended 
to sail for Boston, and apply for an ensign’s commis- 
sion in the British army. On his way north he stopped 
to see Lord Dunmore, and there fell in with Major 
John Connolly and Dr. J. F.D. Smyth. These three in 
compliance with Dunmore’s plans, set out for Detroit to 
obtain the co-operation of the garrison there, and thence 
were to move southward through the Ohio country, 
where they were to enlist the Indian tribes and raise a 
regiment or more of Loyalists near Pittsburgh, capture 
Fort Pitt, and join Dunmore with their reinforcements. 
Daniel McGirth had escaped from prison in Georgia, 
and in company with his brother James had marched 
with Captain John Baker’s party against Wright’s fort 
on St. Mary’s River, the northern boundary of Florida. 
At night they had fled to the enemy across the river. 
Thomas Browne had been tarred and feathered at 
Augusta for his hostility to the Committee of Safety, 
had plotted to capture the town, been published in the 
Georgia Gazette as an enemy to American liberty, and 
had fled by way of Charleston to St. Augustine. 
Warned by Governor Sir James Wright, Superinten- 
dent John Stuart embarked on the armed schooner 
St. John, at Cockspur, and retired to the Florida 
capital. The congress of South Carolina had ordered 
his arrest for trying to win the Indians to the British 
cause. 

By the end of September 1775, a second detachment 
of the 14th Regiment was in readiness to depart for 
Virginia, and three companies of the 16th Regiment 
were expected to arrive at St. Augustine from Pensa- 
cola. Until they did arrive the reduced garrison in 
Florida consisted only of a small party of the Royal 
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Artillery and a few officers and about eighty men of the 
14th Regiment under the command of Major Furlong, 
Superintendent Stuart had already sent friendly 
messages to the Indian tribes, and now dispatched a 
supply of gunpowder to the Creek nation by the hands 
of an Indian and an interpreter. On the north side of 
St. Mary’s, however, the ammunition was seized by 
some Georgians and carried to Savannah. 

Meantime, Captain Kirkland was preparing to 
leave St. Augustine for Boston with plans of Charles- 
ton and its harbor, the latest information about 
Georgia, and letters from Governor Tonyn and his 
colleagues recommending the bearer as a valuable 
agent to accompany a British expedition into the 
South. Kirkland sailed for Boston about the time that 
Alan Cameron and his friends were arrested at an inn 
near Hager’s Town, Maryland, and a fortnight later 
still, Kirkland’s vessel was overhauled by a Continental 
schooner and taken into Boston harbor. Thence 
Kirkland was sent to Washington’s headquarters at 
Cambridge. Thus collapsed a great double plot to 
preserve the South to the British: Connolly and 
Cameron’s mission had been to divide the Northern 
from the Southern provinces, and aid Dunmore in the 
recovery of Virginia; Kirkland’s mission was to induce 
the British military and naval commanders at Boston 
to send an expedition to Charleston, and with the 
support of Southern Loyalists and Indians save the 
lower colonies to the king. 

Measures for the defense of East Florida were taken 
early in 1776, including steps for the organization of a 
militia, a troop of horse, and a company of volunteers. 
Late in March some seventy-five opponents of 
Governor Tonyn met at Wood’s tavern in St. Augus- 
tine and adopted an address of loyalty to the king, in 
denial of the governor’s charge that Chief Justice 
William Drayton and Dr. Andrew Turnbull, the clerk 
of Council and secretary of East Florida, had become 
‘Patriots for the cause of America.’”’ Drayton and 
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Turnbull carried this address to England without the 
governor’s leave. They were vindicated by the 
action of the Lords of Trade and the king, but were 
never forgiven by Tonyn, who persecuted them as 
long as they remained in the province. Meanwhile, 
frequent raids on the plantations along St. Mary’s 
River induced the governor to commission Thomas 
Browne and Daniel McGirth to raise bodies of rangers 
among the refugees and other inhabitants. Com- 
missions were issued to McGirth and Browne at the 
beginning of June. Browne’s corps was known as the 
East Florida Rangers, and chiefly did guard duty with 
a band of Indians on St. Mary’s. McGirth seems to 
have been at the head of an independent company, 
which in small groups went scouting and cattle steal- 
ing in Georgia. When the news of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence reached St. Augustine 
the attention of the populace was momentarily di- 
verted from the frontier by the burning of the effigies 
of Samuel Adams and John Hancock on the plaza. 
Then in August came a call for help from the people of 
Amelia Island, who had fled with their negroes to the 
mainland at the approach of an armed schooner and 
two small vessels from Georgia to operate in St. 
Mary’s River. On summons of the governor and 
Council a band of Seminole braves came to St. 
Augustine, and all loyal subjects were called on to 
embody under proper officers in support of the troops. 

During the period from July 1776 to September 
1778 three campaigns were made from Georgia against 
Florida. The first of these was undertaken by Major- 
General Charles Lee, but really conducted by Colonel 
William Moultrie. It got no farther than Sunbury, 
Georgia, on account of the unhealthy season and the 
sickness among the troops. ‘This abortive expedition 
was the occasion for sending vessels into St. John’s 
River to assist the detachment there in protecting the 
planters, while other vessels collected provisions along 
the St. John’s and in Mosquito Inlet, and trusty 
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persons gathered spare arms from the inhabitants in 
anticipation of a siege of St. Augustine. It was also 
the occasion of a retaliatory expedition early in 1777 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis VY. 
Fuser, his force comprising about one thousand men, 
of whom five hundred were regulars, one hundred rang- 
ers, a body of Creek Indians, and a battery of field 
pieces. Fort Barrington was taken, its garrison 
dismissed on parole, and the fort burned, after which 
Colonel Fuser led his expedition back to St. Augustine 
early in March. Browne, McGirth, and their rangers 
brought off nearly two thousand head of cattle, most of 
which were sold to dealers in East Florida at 25s. 
each, the beef being retailed in the market at 3d. a 
pound. 

Early in April 1777 Colonel Samuel Elbert led two 
battalions of Continentals to Sunbury, whence they 
sailed to the north end of Amelia Island, landing on 
May 19th. Colonel Baker and a detachment of over 
one hundred volunteers were to join Elbert’s force at 
Sawpit Bluff, or Rolfe’s saw-mill, on the south side of 
St. Mary’s, They arrived at the bluff, and Baker 
soon sent out a party to reconnoitre for Elbert. On 
the 17th Baker’s force was routed at Thomas’s Swamp 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Browne with a body of three 
hundred men. Forty of Baker’s volunteers sur- 
rendered, and more than half of them were massacred 
by the Indians. Some of Baker’s men succeeded in 
joining Elbert at Amelia, or up St. Mary’s, whither he 
had gone to look for parties of the enemy who might 
be gathering cattle in Georiga. At the end of May 
Elbert and his men began their homeward march, 
while his fleet returned to Sunbury. 

About a year later Brigadier-General Robert Howe 
advanced against Florida with an expedition of eleven 
hundred Continentals and a large number of militia 
from South Carolina and Georgia. A contingent of 
seven hundred soldiers and seven field-pieces was led 
by Colonel Elbert. A part of this contingent pro- 
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ceeded in galleys and transports to Frederica, where 
the force captured the armed ship Hinchenbrook, the 
sloop Rebecca, and a brigantine. Late in June a 
thousand of the Americans landed at Amelia Narrows 
and began their advance up St. Mary’s. At Fort 
McIntosh two of their detachments hemmed in 
Lieutenant-Colonel Browne with a party of rangers 
and Indians. Browne and his force managed to 
escape into the Cabbage Swamp, but emerged again 
when a force of two hundred regulars and McGirth’s 
rangers under Major Graham were sent to their 
relief from Alligator Creek Bridge by Major James 
Mark Prevost. Retreating behind Graham’s men, 
Browne’s party received a volley while crossing the 
bridge from a detachment of the enemy. The de- 
tachment vanished when it saw that Browne’s party 
stood fast, and was supported by the regulars on the 
other side. This affair occurred near the end of June. 
Retiring at once to Fort Tonyn on St. Mary’s, the 
Florida troops evacuated and burned it on July 2. A 
day later Howe’s command took possession and re- 
mained until the llth. It was now torn by factions, 
and the death rate among the men was high. The sur- 
geons were consulted and advised that the expedition 
should not proceed farther. If it had been conducted 
under competent leadership and at the proper season 
it might have subjugated St. Augustine. 

At the end of April 1778 Brigadier-General Augus- 
tine Prevost wrote from the capital of Florida of ‘‘the 
great increase of public expenses arising from the 
support of the unfortunate refugees from the neigh- 
boring colonies.”’ Besides those who needed support, 
others came with means enough to buy or build houses 
in the town, or to clear plantations, erect buildings, and 
cultivate crops with the labor of the salves they had 
brought with them. The great increase in the num- 
ber of refugees at this time is easily accounted for. 
In the autumn and winter of 1777-78 the assembly of 
Georgia passed several acts against the Loyalists: one 
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for the expulsion of the internal enemies of the state, 
another to prevent the dangerous consequences that 
might arise from the practices of disaffected persons, 
and the third attainting those named in the act and 
confiscating their estates. In North Carolina a law 
was enacted for confiscating the property of all persons 
inimical to the United States, of those who neglected 
to become citizens within a limited time, and of those 
who were denied citizenship. South Carolina adopted 
a constitution which required all officers to take an 
oath to the state, abjure allegiance to the crown, and 
swear to defend the state against the king and his 
adherents. At the same time a test act was passed 
requiring every free male inhabitant to swear fidelity 
to the state, and a few months later the authorities 
were empowered to imprison those persons whose 
going at large might endanger the safety of the state. 
Numbers of Loyalists fled to East and West Florida 
and the islands of the sea rather than submit to these 
drastic measures. It has been said that nearly seven 
thousand refugees from Carolina and Georgia entered 
East Forida alone during the year 1778. Among these 
were three hundred and fifty South Carolinians, who 
came to St. Augustine in April of that year. Of these 
two hundred and sixty were formed into a regiment 
known as the South Carolina Royalists, comprising 
four companies of infantry and two troops of dragoons. 
Following these came between four and five hundred 
Scopholites, so named from one of their leaders, 
Colonel Scophel, of the South Carolina militia. They 
had assembled from the interior parts of Carolina, 
were joined by a Colonel Thomas and a party of 
Georgians, and plundered the scattered settlements 
through which they passed on their way to Florida. 
In June they were in a camp on St. Mary’s River. In 
the previous April Colonel Elbert had received intelli- 
gence of about four hundred insurgents who were 
evidently bound for St. Mary’s. Their leader styled 
himself Colonel Murphey. Meantime, refugees found 
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their way from North Carolina to East Florida, and 
were embodied with their fellows from other provinces 
in a corps called the Royal North Carolina Regiment 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Hamilton, a merchant of Halifax, North Carolina. 
Another refugee corps formed in these months was the 
Carolina King’s Rangers. Some of these newcomers 
said that they expected hundreds more, in one case 
the number mentioned was seven hundred and in 
another fifteen hundred. Our documents do not give 
us full particulars concerning the influx of Loyalists 
during these months. 

The Tory regiments formed in East Florida were 
participants in all the British expeditions in the South 
during the remaining four years of the Revolution. 
The East Florida Rangers, Daniel McGirth’s men, the 
South Carolina Royalists, and some Indians ac- 
companied Major James Mark Prevost’s regulars 
against Sunbury in November 1778. On the return of 
this expedition it was at once incorporated in another 
led by Brigadier-General Prevost to Savannah. The 
Royal North Carolina Regiment and the Carolina 
King’s Rangers shared with the other provincial corps 
in this movement, which reached its destination about 
the middle of January 1779, after the British force from 
New York under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Archibald Campbell had been in possession of the 
town more than a fortnight. James Mark Prevost, now 
a lieutenant-colonel, was made lieutenant-governor 
of Georgia until Governor Sir James Wright should 
return from England. James Robertson, who had 
been a refugee at St. Augustine for the past year, 
became the attorney-general and advocate-general of 
Georgia at the same time. Thus the royal govern- 
ment was revived there. 

On the death of John Stuart, the superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, late in March 1779, the Southern 
District was divided, and Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Browne was named superintendent in the eastern 
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division. He thus became subordinate to Brigadier- 
General Prevost, who had recently been promoted to 
the,rank of major-general. Prevost employed Ben- 
jamin Springer to collect live stock and provisions for 
the army. Springer’s agents plundered the planta- 
tions of the Loyalists and Americans without distine- 
tion, and carried part of their booty into East Florida 
and sold it there. Springer was a refugee from South 
Carolina, who had joined the royal forces in Georgia, 
Later he retired to East Florida. 

At the end of April 1779 Major-General Prevost 
marched into South Carolina with a force that in- 
cluded the Tory regiments from East Florida. The 
primary object of this movement was to allure General 
Lincoln and his troops from Georgia, but the defense- 
less condition of Charleston induced Prevost to at- 
tempt the capture of that town. The enterprise 
proved to be a failure, the summer season became very 
oppressive, and detachments of the troops returned to 
Georgia at intervals as occasion required. The ap- 
pearance of Count D’Estaing’s fleet off Tybee Island 
and the approach of Lincoln’s army, made it necessary 
to summon all the outlying garrisons to Savannah. 
The provincial regiments from East Florida were 
assigned to the various redoubts, and gave a good 
account of themselves in defending the town. 

While the British and Tory troops were still in 
Georgia, General Clinton led the expedition from New 
York which captured Charleston in May 1780. A 
contingent was summoned from Savannah to his aid, 
which included most of the provincial regiments from 
Florida. These were dispersed, together with other 
troops, by Lord Cornwallis to help cover the frontiers 
of South Carolina and Georiga. Thus the Royal 
North .Carolina Regiment and some of the Carolina 
King’s Rangers were sent under Lord Rawdon to 
Camden, the South Carolina Royalists and other 
provincials under Colonel Alexander Innes to Prince’s 
Fort on a tributary of the Tyger River, and so on. 
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Meantime, Superintendent Browne, with some of the 
Carolina King’s Rangers and a considerable body of 
Indians, was in possession of Augusta. Thus it 
happened that the Tory regiments from East Florida 
were in various battles and skirmishes in different 
localities of the South in the latter part of 1780. The 
Royal North Carolina Regiment moved with Corn- 
wallis and his army through North Carolina to Wil- 
mington, where a large part of. it remained with Major 
Craig until the evacuation of that place in November 
1781. About a fourth of Colonel Hamilton’s men, 
however, accompanied Cornwallis to Yorktown, where 
one hundred and fourteen of them were included in the 
surrender in the following month. 

As the Revolutionary forces gained possession of the 
outlying posts in Georgia and South Carolina, the 
British and Tory troops and numbers of refugees with- 
drew to Savannah and Charleston. In June 1782 the 
South Carolina Royalists and the Royal North Caro- 
lina Regiment were at the Quarter House, a few miles 
from Charleston, while the Carolina King’s Rangers 
were at Savannah. 

At mid-June 1782 a letter was received at Savannah 
from General Sir Guy Carleton in New York an- 
nouncing that ‘‘transports might be daily expected”’ 
to remove not only the troops and stores, but also the 
governor and all those Loyalists who might choose to 
depart with their effects. The troops evacuated 
Savannah on July 11. A number of the refugees, with 
more than two thousand of their slaves, were trans- 
ported to Jamaica. About four thousand persons, 
white and black, were landed in Florida. With them 
came Superintendent Browne and his Carolina King’s 
Rangers. While some of the Loyalists from Georgia 
settled in St. Augustine and helped to build a promis- 
ing town on St. John’s Bluff, the greater number sought 
habitations in the country along St. John’s River, on 
the Mantanzas, and on Doctor’s Lake, some thirty 
miles south of the bluff. 

Only three months after the arrival of these Geor- 
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gians the first fleet sailed from Charleston, bringing 
Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald McArthur, the new 
commandant for the garrison at St. Augustine, the 
Royal North Carolina Regiment, a part of the Carolina 
King’s Rangers, the South Carolina Royalists, the 
East Florida Rangers, Lieutenant John Wilson of the 
Engineers, and a supply of small arms, ammunition,and 
brass ordance. A vessel was sent in advance to notify 
the authorities,and bring back the two battalions of the 
60th Regiment. This was in the early part of October 
1782. The provincial troops were delayed in their 
disembarkation at St. Augustine by stormy weather. 
Ships were soon landing provisions both there and at 
St. John’s Bluff. A vessel laden with clothing for the 
provincials grounded on the bar at St. Augustine. 
Soon the surplus population of the capital was spread- 
ing out into new sections of the town, and the neigh- 
boring country for a hundred miles around was being 
populated by the immigrant Loyalists. In March 
1784 the traveler, Johann David Schoepf, who was 
then in St. Augustine, noted that round about the 
town stood ‘‘the hastily built cabins of these poor 
fugitives, walled and thatched by palmetto (yucca) 
leaves.”’ He also records that ‘‘within two days no 
less than sixteen vessels, bearing refugies and their 
effects, went to pieces” on the bar of the town ‘‘and 
many persons lost their lives.’’ Some of the refugees 
settled about the mouth of St. John’s River, while 
others went six or seven miles farther up the river and 
increased the population of the town of St. John’s 
Bluff. 

The October fleet from Charleston seems to have 
brought about nine hundred people, mostly provincial 
troops, though some were, according to Tonyn, sub- 
stantial merchants and planters. By Christmas these 
South Carolinians, and the North Carolinians who had 
accompanied them from Charleston, were forming their 
settlements in the country. A few days later, that is, 
on December 31, the great fleet arrived from that 
place. The figures giving the number of passengers 
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brought by this fleet are twelve hundred and seventy- 
three whites, and sixteen hundred and fifty-three 
blacks. 

Meanwhile, John Winniett, who was appointed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Glazier commissary of refugees and 
signed himself ‘‘inspector of refugees,’’ aided by a 
committee of four prominent Loyalists, two from South 
Carolina and two from Georgia, took a census of the 
newcomers and their negroes. This enumeration 
extended over the interval from July 1782 to April 20, 
1783. It showed a total of five thousand and ninety 
whites, of whom two-thirds or more were from 
Carolina. It also showed a total of nearly eighty-three 
hundred negroes, of whom probably more than half 
had been brought from Georgia. The grand total was 
thirteen thousand, three hundred and seventy-five. 
Before the evacuation of Savannah the population of 
East Florida, according to Governor Tonyn, was about 
one thousand whites and three thousand negroes. 
Adding these four thousand to our thirteen thousand, 
three hundred and seventy-five, we get seventeen 
thousand, three hundred and seventy-five. Supplies 
of provisions to meet the needs of these thousands of 
refugees, white and black, for six months or more, were 
shipped to Florida in part from New York and in part 
from some of the island possessions of Great Britain. 
Appeals were made by Tonyn and other officers to 
General Leslie at Charleston for plantation tools. 
One estimate calls for tools for five thousand refugees. 

At the end of February 1783 Lord Townshend sent a 
letter to Governor Tonyn directing him to give notice to 
the inhabitants of the third article of the preliminaries 
of peace, which provided for the cession of the province 
to Spain, so that they might settle their affairs and 
prepare to leave Florida. Early in April General 
Carleton wrote to Brigadier-General McArthur asking 
what were the intentions of the provincial troops and 
Loyalists. This letter was soon followed by the 
official instructions to prepare for the evacuation with- 
in the term of eighteen months named in the eighth 
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article of the treaty of peace. Tonyn complained that 
the recent accession of nearly twelve thousand 
Loyalists had created general confidence among the 
people that Florida would remain a British possession, 
and had induced the refugees to build houses and clear 
plantations. New settlements had spread, he said, 
more than a hundred miles on each side of St. Augus- 
tine, great additions had been made to the town, and 
two villages had arisen on St. John’s River, in one of 
which two hundred commodious houses had been 
built during the last six months. The governor also 
raised objections to the several regions proposed for 
the emigrants to remove to, namely, the West Indies, 
the Bahamas, and Nova Scotia. The provincial regi- 
ments were determined to remove to some British 
possession, but knew not whither to go. Among the 
more than two hundred who registered by May 20 the 
places designated for settlement were New Providence 
in the Bahamas, Jamaica, and England. By the end of 
May some of the principal inhabitants had arranged to 
send their wives and children to the mother country 
by the transports then at St. Augustine. 

Meanwhile, on April 1, 1783, Major Andrew 
Deveaux, a refugee from South Carolina, embarked 
at St. Augustine with sixty-five other refugee volun- 
teers, whom he called the Royal Foresters, in two 
armed brigantines, and sailed for Harbor Island. 
There he recruited for a few days, securing negroes 
principally. He thus increased his force to two 
hundred and twenty men, whom he was able to supply 
with only one hundred and fifty muskets. From Har- 
bor Island he sailed to New Providence, captured three 
large galleys, landed his men at nightfall, carried the 
eastern fort at daylight, and four days later planted 
two batteries on the hills back of the main fortress in 
spite of Spanish shot and shell, and finally compelled 
the governor, Claraco y Sanz, to surrender the islands 
by a well directed shot at his palace. In accordance 
with the articles of capitulation the garrison of seven 
hundred men, seventy cannon, and four galleys were 
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sent to Havana and the governor to Spain, after which 
Major Deveaux occupied the palace with his own 
servants. This gallant exploit was performed on 
April 18th, just nine days after England had signed the 
treaty with Spain by which the Bahamas were 
restored to the former. 

Late in June 1783 two transports sailed with their 
quotas of British subjects for Jamaica and New 
Providence, and two more sailed for England on July 9. 
On board the latter were not only the wives and 
children of the principal inhabitants, but also some 
prominent refugees who carried with them the 
memorials and schedules of their own losses as well as 
those of other Loyalists. The Bahamas were soon 
incorporated with the Southern District and placed 
under the command of Brigadier-General McArthur at 
St. Augustine, and Lieutenant John Wilson, the 
engineer, was sent from Florida to examine into the 
military state of New Providence. A committee of 
prospective settlers also went to view that island. A 
little later General Carleton directed McArthur to 
send the engineer back to the Bahamas with a view to 
finding out whether or not they were suitable for 
settlement by the Loyalists. Carleton had recom- 
mended to the British government that ungranted and 
escheated lands in the Bahamas be given to those 
Tories who had lost their estates through their 
allegiance, and would settle there. 

Meantime, the inhabitants of Florida were in a 
fluctuating state of mind. Some people with negroes 
preferred Jamaica and the Windward Islands, many 
the Bahamas, the officers of the civil government 
and other gentlemen with their families were going to 
England; the merchants wished to take with them 
their stock of goods; and shipping would be needed in 
addition for the export of about twenty thousand 
barrels of tar and turpentine. All told, according to 
Governor Tonyn, nearly ten thousand people would 
emigrate out of a population of about sixteen thousand. 

Engineer Wilson reached Nassau in New Providence 
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on August 7, 1783, while Major Deveaux was residing 
in the government house. He found that the Ba- 
hamas were little known to the inhabitants and that 
only seven of the islands were occupied, the popula- 
tion, white and black, numbering four thousand. He 
reported favorably on the agricultural conditions, 
attributing the uncultivated state of the islands to the 
indolence of the inhabitants. He thought that settlers 
from the mainland, being more accustomed to indus- 
try, would subject the soil to a fairer test than it had 
had before. This favorable report, together with the 
references in General Carleton’s letters to numbers of 
refugees who were leaving New York for the Bahamas, 
encouraged many of he Floridians to settle there. 
Carleton emphasized the advantages in store for such 
of the provincial troops as might emigrate to Nova 
Scotia, though they might go to the Bahamas if they 
preferred. When the troops should leave St. Augus- 
tine McArthur was to repair to Nassau, and assume 
command of the Bahamas. In an address from the 
members of the General Assembly and other principal 
inhabitants of Florida to McArthur, protest was made 
against the removal of the troops lest rapine and mur- 
der should result, ships and provisions were requested 
for those wishing to depart, and the unsuitability of 
the Bahamas and Nova Scotia for people with negroes 
was urged. 

The arrival of a fleet of transports and victuellers at 
St. Augustine just after the presentation of this 
address hastened the preparation of the people for their 
departure. A number of the Loyalists at once applied 
for conveyance to the Bahamas. Among these was 
Superintendent Browne and a large proportion of his 
Carolina King’s Rangers. The prevalence of banditry 
and horse stealing made it necessary late in October 
for Tonyn to form two troops of horse, and give them 
orders to protect the persons and property of the in- 
habitants from the operations of several gangs of 
thieves, one of these gangs being led by Daniel McGirth. 

Late in October the first fleet for Nova Scotia sailed 
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with many of the provincial troops on board, including 
a part of the Carolina King’s Rangers and the South 
Carolina Royalists. The latter received grants of land 
at Stormont and the former at St. Mary’s Bay. Every 
private was given one hundred acres and every non- 
commissioned officer two hundred, exclusive of what 
the members of their families were entitled to. Only 
four days after the embarkation of these provincials 
three companies of the 37th Regiment arrived in East 
Florida from New York, thus affording the province an 
additional measure of military protection. 

Special officers were appointed to conduct the evac- 
uation. William Brown, the speaker of the Com- 
mons House of Assembly, was made commissioner of 
the evacuation, and kept the books or registers in 
which the emigrants’ names were entered with their 
destinations and the number of their slaves. Robert 
Leaver was the agent of transports, and looked after 
the embarkation of the passengers, and on occasions 
forbade the carrying on board of bulky possessions 
which would occupy too much space. Lieutenant 
John Mowbray of the provincial navy was agent for 
the small craft, which were used for the shipment of a 
large part of the personal effects, and Peter Edwards, 
who was secretary to Governor Tonyn, clerk of the 
crown, and clerk of the Commons House of Assembly, 
kept the record of the expenses incurred by the evacua- 
tion. Unfortunately we do not have the records of 
the agent of transports, from which to gather the data 
in regard to the sailing of single vessels and fleets for 
their different destinations. Probably no record was 
kept of individuals, single families, and small groups of 
persons who took passage on ordinary vessels leaving 
port, or departed in small schooners which they hired 
or bought for the purpose. Many left in this un- 
official manner. Nor was any record kept of the 
actual number, chiefly people living in the back parts 
of Florida, who, some by water but most of them 
by land, took their departure for the settlements on 
the lower Mississippi, or the mountainous regions to 
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the northwestward. Governor Tonyn estimated that 
about four thousand people migrated by throngs in 
February 1784. In March, according to the traveler 
Schoepf, ships were ‘‘continually going out, with goods 
and passengers, to the West Indies or Nova Scotia.” 
This was taking place throughout the period of the 
evacuation, the last ships sailing from St. Mary’s 
River on November 19, 1785. Fleets and single 
transports were also departing at frequent intervals 
for the Bahamas, the island of Dominica, England, 
and ‘‘other foreign parts.’”’ The record kept by the 
commissioner of the evacuation gives the following list 
of destinations, with the numbers of whites and blacks 
that departed for each, together with the numbers who 
remained with the Spaniards: 


DESTINATIONS WHITES BLACKS TOTALS 


35 281 
155 880 
“ JamaicaandtheSpanishMain . . . 196 714 910 
444 669 
“ theBahamalslands ..... . 1033 2214 3247 
“ theStatesofAmerica. . ... . 462 2561 3023 
© ..... =. 61 217 278 
WiththeSpaniards ...... . 450 200 650 

Tora. — 6540 9938 


The commissioner adds that at the time of the peace it 
was supposed that about five thousand people, mostly 
of the black country, went over the mountains to the 
states and other places. The last column of totals in 
the above table I have added simply for comparison. 

Governor Tonyn was advanced in military rank 
before he left Florida, being made a major-general. 
His governorship termintated on the arrival in June 
1784 of the Spanish governor, De Zespedes, who 
brought with him his civil and military officers and a 
small body of troops. Brigadier-General McArthur 
had designated Captain Abbot to deliver the barracks 
and public buildings ‘‘in the best order” to the Span- 
iards, but the British government had requested 
Governor Tonyn to remain and administer the evacua- 
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tion until it was practically completed. Tonyn sup- 
plied the new governor with a general survey of the 
conditions in Florida, and called his attention to the 
plundering operations of the “‘banditti.”” In a proc- 
lamation of July 14 De Zespedes declared that the 
robbers must retire from the province, and extended 
full liberty to the British subjects still remaining to 
withdraw with their effects. Early in August he 
issued a second proclamation, a clause of which 
seemed to operate against negroes who had joined the 
British standard by invitation of some military officer, 
and against the numerous plundered slaves who had 
been brought from Charleston. This clause led to 
sharp correspondence between Tonyn and De Zespedes 
Another source of complaint on the part of Tonyn and 
the British inhabitants was the immunity or protec- 
tion enjoyed by banditti under the Spanish adminis- 
tration. Tonyn protested more than once against the 
repeated crimes of these thieves, especially of McGirth 
and his gang, who were permitted to range through the 
country. In fact, Tonyn told De Zespedes that he 
proposed to report all complaints from British sub- 
jects arising from violations of the treaty of peace, as 
he was under command from the Court of St. James 
to see to it that the provisions of the peace were duly 
fulfilled. 

The term of eighteen months allowed for the evacua- 
tion of Florida ended on March 19, 1785. As this 
date drew near Tonyn realized that more time would 
be needed to complete the undertaking, and he wrote 
to Lord Sydney suggesting that application be made 
to the Court of Madrid for a prolongation of the 
term. There had been much delay in transporting 
quantities of personal effects by small craft down the 
rivers and getting them to St. Mary’s, where the 
shipping lay. At mid-February Tonyn had sent to 
Governor De Zespedes an address signed by twenty- 
eight British subjects, mostly merchants who wanted 
the period of the evacuation prolonged in order to sell 
their goods, asking an extension of time. The 
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Spanish governor gave an encouraging answer, but 
Tonyn published an advertisement that the last 
transports would leave on February 20. Early in 
April Tonyn wrote that the transports were nearly 
ready to sail for the last time with their quotas of 
passengers for their different destinations, and that 
the return of four ships from the Bahamas was awaited 
to carry off the ‘“‘gleanings.’’ Nevertheless, transports 
were still going out in the following summer with 
laggard emigrants. At length, on July 13, Tonyn 
received the information from De Zespedes that he had 
had orders from Spain extending the term of the 
evacuation by four months, that is, until July 19. A 
fortnight after this the Spanish governor wrote again 
to say that on account of new excesses committed by 
British subjects, every one of them remaining without 
his permission was to depart. This order applied not 
only to English subjects but also to the ships and 
transports of their king. However, there was still to 
be nearly four months’ delay. In August Tonyn and 
some of his civil officers were on board of the armed 
ship Cyrus in St. Mary’s. Later on he dismissed the 
last division of the emigrants, and gave final orders 
for the transports to proceed to their several destina- 
tions. They did not get a fair wind until September 
11. It carried them over only the first bar, when the 
wind suddenly changed, and a lost anchor perforated 
the bottom of the Cyrus. An express vessel was sent 
to New Providence to summon a transport, but was 
wrecked on the island of Abaco. However, its master 
succeeded in reaching Nassau and delivering his 
message. Two transports, the Two Sisters and the 
Ann, at once returned to St. Mary’s. Meantime, the 
marine officers managed to repair the Cyrus in toler- 
able fashion, but her passengers preferred to take their 
chances on board the Two Sisters. The Ann also took 
on board emigrants and their effects, and the two 
vessels sailed for England. On January 11, 1786, The 
Two Sisters was at Portsmouth, whence Tonyn wrote 
to Lord Sydney of his safe arrival. 
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LEWIS HUGHES 


Tue MILITANT MINISTER OF THE BERMUDAS 
AND His PrRintED WorKS 


BY GEORGE WATSON COLE 


Part I—Tur Man 


HUGHES’ EARLY CAREER 


— as a family name is of Welsh origin. 
The parish registers of England, published by 
the Harleian Society, contain many of that name who 
were doubtless of English birth. The Christian names 
of those therein given are various, but, curiously 
enough, that of Lewis, the name borne by the subject 
of the present paper, is noticeably rare, so rare that 
whenever it does appear it seems to refer to but a 
single individual, as it occurs on dates, which if 
arranged chronologically, could well fall within a 
single lifetime. 

But as we shall see, Lewis Hughes, as far as records 
are concerned, was like another priest, Melchisedec of 
old, who was without father, without mother, with- 
out descent, having neither beginning of days, nor end 
of life’; for the records containing the date of his 
birth, the place where he was born, those of his early 
life and education, and of his death and burial, if they 
still exist, have thus far eluded our search. 

The earliest record that has come under our observa- 
tion is that of a Lewis Hughes, of St. Sepulchres Parish, 
London, who was married to Katheryn Cornewall of 
the Parish of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, on the seven- 
teenth day of November, 1594.'! If this was our 


'Harleian Society, Pub., no. 30, (1903). 
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Lewis Hughes, he was then probably not far from 
twenty-five years of age. 

He appears to have been a young man of great 
promise and of brilliant prospects, for the next we 
learn of him is what he himself tells us when he says he 
was vicar of the important parish of Great St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, London.' The registers of that parish 
show that he officiated there from June 1600 to Octo- 
ber, 1602.? 

The parish of Great St. Helen’s in Old London, was 
within Bishopsgate. There is a record that proves 
that that church, the ‘‘ Westminster Abbey of the 
City,’’ was in existence before the year 1010.* It was 
repaired in 1631, under the direction of Inigo Jones, 
the famous architect and deviser of the settings of Ben 
Jonson’s celebrated Masques. The church, which 
escaped the Great Fire of 1666, is remarkable for its 
many beautiful monuments, among them that of Sir 
John Crosby, the founder of Crosby Hall, and a 
modern stained-glass memorial window with a portrait 
of Shakespeare.‘ Records of the parish assessments 
prove that Shakespeare resided within its bounds in 
1598.5 His interest in Crosby Hall, which is near the 
church, is shown by the fact that he refers to that fine 
old city mansion by name three times in his Richard 
IIIs 

Unfortunately, for our purpose, the vestry records 
between 1578 and 1676 are lost; but the Rev. John 
Edmund Cox’ gives the name of Lewis Hughes as vicar 
in 1600 and that of his successor, Richard Ball, in 1603. 
He also states that the warden’s accounts of 1603 show 
a disbursement of 5 shillings to a preacher when Mr. 
Lewis (as Hughes was often called, even later in 


1Certaine Grievances, 1641, p. 14. 

*Harleian, Soc., Pub., 31 (1904). 

*Besant’s London City (1910), 182 ff. 

‘Lee, Sydney, Life of William Shakespeare (1916), 540 n. 

8Thornbury, Old and New London, 2: 154 a; cf. also Lee, Life of Shakespeare (1916), 274. 
6Act I., ac. 2, 1. 213—Act I., se. 3, 1. 345; Act III., se. 1, 1. 190. 

7Annals of St. Helen's (1876), p. 54. 
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Bermuda) was in prison; and, another for 3 shillings, 
six pence, given to Mr. Morley for preaching, ‘‘ Mr. 
Lewis being suspended. ”’ 

During the autumn of 1602 there occurred a case of 
alleged witchcraft in which Hughes took an active part. 
This, unfortunately for him, resulted in permanently 
blighting his prospects of further preferment. Though 
the event attracted much attention at the time and 
gave rise to several publications, he himself gave no 
account of it until nearly forty years later. His 
description, though somewhat long, is best given in 
his own words. This appeared in his Certaine Griev- 
ances (1641), p. 9, where he leads up to the subject by 
stating the omissions purposely made by those sup- 
posed to be witches when repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Articles of Christian Faith, and is as follows: 


“Gent. What do you think of the Prieft and Clarke, when 
they do Church a woman? 

“Min. I will not tell what I think, but I will tell you what 
fome doe fay. 

“Min. [Gent.] What doe they fay? 

“Min. They fay that the Prieft is like a witch. 

“Gent. Why doe they fay that he is like a witch? 

“Min. Because he doth as a witch doth, when fhee faith 
the Lords Prayer, and the Articles of the Chriftian faith. 

“Gent. What doth a witch when fhee faith the Lords 
Prayer? 

“Min. Shee leaves out thefe words, but deliver us from 
evil, and fo doth the Prieft, when he doth church a woman. 

“Gent. What doth a witch when fhe faith her Creede? 

“Min. When fhe cometh to the fecond article (and in 
Iefus Chrift, his only fonne) fhe fhifts over thefe words (our 
Lord), fo the Prieft reading the Lords Prayer, when he comes 
to the laft Petition, leade us not into temptation, he skips over 
thefe words, but deliver us from evill, and alfo the conclufion, 
for thine is the Kingdome, the power, and the glory for ever. 

“Gent. Why will not a Witch fay thefe words, but deliver 
us from evill? 
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“Min. Becaufe the Devill will not let her, till fhee hath 
bewitched fo many as he would have her. 

“Gent. Why will not the Devill let her? 

“Min. Becaufe he knoweth, that by the evill that’s prayd 
againft in that Petition, is meant him, and the fin whereunto 
he tempteth, therefore he will not have the witch to fay thofe 
words, becaufe when fhe faith them, fhe prayeth to be de- 
livered from him, and from the witcherie whereunto he 
tempteth her.” 


Hughes then goes on to give the case of Mother 
(Elizabeth) Jackson and her connection with Mary 
Glover, as follows: 


“Gent. Are you fure that a witch, when fhee faith her 
Creede, doth leave out thefe words (our Lord) and that when 
fhe faith the Lords Prayer fhe will not fay, deliver us from 
evill? 

“Min. Iam fure that one Mother Jackson, arraigned and 
condemned at Newgate, for bewitching one Mary Glover, a 
Marchants daughter in Thames Street, Doctor Bancroft then 
[being] Lord Bifhop of London did informe Judge Anderfon, 
then Lord chiefe justice, that the faid Mother Iackson was 
wronged, and that the maid did counterfeit, whereupon, the 
Lord chiefe Juftice gave order to Sir John Crooke, then Recorder 
of London, to make triall of them in his Chamber at the Temple. 
The Maide being fent for, came with her Mother and divers of 
her neighbours, and about an hower after the Witch was fent 
for, and was brought in difguifed like a Countrey market- 
woman with a muffler to hide her face, and an old hat, and a 
fhort cloake fpattered with mire. As foone as fhe was come 
into the Chamber, the maide fuddenly fell downe backwards 
on the floore, with her eyes pluckt into her, her tongue pluckt 
into her throat, her mouth drawn up to[ward] her eare, her 
bodie {tiffe and fenceleffe, her lipps being fhut clofe, a plaine 
and audible loud voice came out of her noftrels faying, hang 
her, hang her. Then the Recorder called for a candle and 4 
fheete of paper, and held the paper flaming to her hand, and 
called for another fheete and held that alfo to her hand, till her 
hand did blifter, the blifter did breake, and water came out, 
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and dropt downe on the floore; the maide lying ftill, and 
fenceleffe as a dead body with the voyce comming out of her 
noftrels, faying, hang her, hang her. Then the Recorder called 
for a long pinne, which hee held in the candle till it was very 
hot, and thruft the head of it into her noftrills, to fee if that 
would make her neefe, or wink or bend her browes or ftirre her 
head, which fhee did not, but lay {till as one dead and fence- 
leffe. Then I told the Recorder, that I had often prayed with 
the maid, [as a parishoner, perhaps!] and that when I did 
conclude with the Lords Prayer, the maid (as foone as I faid 
but deliver us from evill, was toft up, and fhaken, as if a maftive 
dogge fhould take a little curre into his mouth, and fhake 
him. Then the Recorder did bid the witch fay the Lords 
Prayer, which fhe did, till fhe came to thefe words, but deliver 
us from evill, which fhee did skip over, and would by no means 
be brought to fay them, then fhe was bid to rehearfe the 
Articles of the Chriftian Faith, which fhe did, till fhe came to 
thefe words (our Lord) and would by no means bee drawne to 
confeffe that Iefus Chrift was our Lord. I told the Recorder 
alfo, that when the maid was in her fenceleffe fits, if the witch 
did but lay her hand upon her, fhe was toft and throwne 
towards her: therupon the Recorder caufed the maid to bee 
taken up and laid upon a bed, and cloathes to be laid upon her, 
efpecially upon her head, becaufe fhee fhould not fee nor 
heare, then he made fignes to the women to ftand round about 
the bed, and that the witch fhould ftand among them, and 
that every one fhould lay hands upon her foftly, which they 
did, and the maid did not ftirre, till the witch laid her hand 
upon her, then all the cloathes were throwne off, and the maid 
toft towards her. Whereupon the Recorder looking upon the 
witch faid, Lord have mercy on thee woman, and fent her to 
Newgate; then as foone as fhe was gone, the voice that came out 
of the maids noftrells ceafed, and the maide came to her selfe, 
and went home with her mother. 

“About three weekes or a moneth after the Witch was con- 
demned, the maid continuing every fecond day, in moft 
{trange and fearfull fits and torments—the Recorder hearing 
of it, did blame me and all the Minifters of London, and told 
me, that we might all of us be afhamed to fee a child of God in 
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the clawes of Sathan, without any hope of deliverance, but fuch 
meanes as God had appointed, fafting and prayer. 

“Within a few days after, it pleafed God to make me an 
inftrument to draw five minifters and other good Chriftians, to 
fet a day apart,and to joynewith me in that holy exercife, and 
continued therein from morning till after candlelighting; then 
on the fuddaine, after a fearfull conflict, which did much 
amaze fome, and caufed them to cry with a confufed noise, 
Iefu helpe, Jefus fave, the maid did ftart up out of a little 
wicker chaire where fhee fate, and with her ftrength did lift 
me up with her, I kneeling behind her, and holding her in 
mine armes, and did caft white froth out of her throat round 
about the chamber, and on a fuddaine fell down into the chaire, 
as one truly dead with her head hanging downe, and her necke 
and armes limber, which before were ftiffe, as a frozen thing; 
then fuddenly life came into her whole body, and her eyes which 
were pluckt into her head, and her tongue which was puld into 
her throat, came into their righ[t] place, then fhee looked with a 
chearfull countenance round abought the chamber, and with a 
loud voyce did fpeake, faying. O he is come, He is come, the 
comforter is come, the comforter is come, I am delivered, I am 
delivered. Her father hearing thefe words, wept for joy, and 
with a faultring voice faid, O, thefe were her Grandfathers 
words (Doctor Taylor) when he was at the {take in Smithfield, 
and the fire crackling about him.! Then fhe kneeled downe 
and offered a fweet evening facrifice of thankes and praife 
unto God for her deliverance, till her voyce grew weake, then 
the minifters did fpeake to her [to] ceafe, and to let one of them 
to end the day with thankefgiving, and in regard that I had 
begun the day with prayer, they fpake to me, to make an end 
with thankefgiving. That done, care was had of her, to put 
her to fome minifter for one year, leaft Sathan fhould affault 
her againe, and by common confent fhe was put to me, and I 
tooke her for my fervant, for one yeare, and tooke her and her 
mother and fifter and lodged them at my houfe in great Saint 
Helin, which then was my living. 


1Foxe in his Acts and Monuments of the Martyrs, vol. 3 (1631), p. 427, col. 2, puts the 
same words into the mouth of Robert Glover, who was burned at Coventry, September 
12, 1555. 
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“The next day I went to Sir John Crooke, to fhew him what 
God had done for her, who did advife me to goe to the Bishop 
before he was mifinformed, and to fhew him the paffages of 
the day from the beginning to the ending, and not to go of 
myfelf, but from him, and tell his Lordfhip that he did fend 
me; I did fo, but could have no audience, and for my paines I 
was called Rafcall and varlot, and fent to the Gatehouse, where 
he kept mee foure moneths, and did set forth a booke' wherein 
he called me and the reft of the minifters, that did joyne with | 
me in that holy action, Devillfinders, Devillpuffers, and 
Devill prayers, and fuch as could tare a devill in a lane, as 
foone as an hare in Waltham Forreft. All the reft, being men 
and women of good efteeme and credit, he called,a rout, rable, 
and fwarme of giddy, idle, lunatick, illuminate, holy {pectators, 
of both fexes and, fpecially a fifternitie of nimps, mops, and 
idle holy women, that did grace the devill with their idle holy 


prefence’.” 


Hughes’s own narrative is given quite fully by 
George Sinclar [Sinclair] in his Satan’s Invisible 
World Discovered.2 and by R. B., Richard or Robert 
Burton (a pseudonym of Nathaniel Crouch, a London 
bookseller) in his Kingdom of Darkness, London, 16884, 
and again in 1695.5 Sinclair’s work was frequently 
augmented and reprinted.* It was so popular that the 
earliest edition (1685) must have almost been read out 
of existence, as but 3 or 4 copies are known. Of later 
editions that of 1871 is considered the best. Sinclair, 
who was a Professor of Philosophy in Glasgow, as his 
title-page informs us, believed ‘‘that there are Devils, 
Spirits, Witches, and Apparitions. ”’ 

Edward Duffield Neill,’ who possessed a copy of 
Hughes’s narrative, gives a synopsis of it and says: 


1This book we have not been able to locate or identify. 

*We wonder if his Lordship went to Billingsgate for these choice epithets! 
tEdin., 1685. 

‘Plomer, Dict. of Booksellers and Printers; 1668-1725 (1922), p. 88. 

‘Hazlitt, Bibliog. Collections, 3d series (1887), p. 26. 

‘ef. Ferguson, in Edin. Bibliog. Soc., Papers, vol. 3, pt. 2, Dec., 1897, no. 22. 
"Virginia Vetusta (1885), pp. 185, 186. 
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‘*Like many other good men of his age he was a believer 
in witchcraft. ”’ 

Professor George Lyman Kittredge, in his English 
Witchcraft and James the First, comments upon the 
case.! 

Philip Bliss? gives an account of a similar case in 
which James I. was much interested. This account 
he quotes from Guidott’s Preface to his edition of Dr. 
Edward Jorden’s Natural Baths and Mineral Waters 
(1669). The King employed Dr. Jorden to investigate 
the case of Anne Gunter and report if he thought she 
was acheat. It has been said* that the King became 
interested in Mary Glover’s case. We fail to find 
any evidence that such was the case or that he took 
any initiative or active interest in it. Although the 
name of King James appears nowhere in the records 
and narratives of the Glover case he must have been 
cognizant of it through Dr. Jorden, in whom he had 
such confidence that he committed the Queen to his 
care. Dr. Thomas Guidott in the introduction to 
the third edition of Jorden’s Natural Baths and Mineral 
Waters (1669), gives an account of that author’s career. 

It was the Bishops and the College of Physicians, 
rather, who manifested a pronounced interest in the 
Glover case and not the King. Had the King done 
so it is impossible to believe that Hughes would not 
have mentioned the fact. 

Richard Burton in his Kingdom of Darkness (Lond., 
1688) and Francis Hutchinson in his Historical Essay 
on Witchcraft (Lond., 1718) were both misled in 
assigning the date 1642 to the Mary Glover case. This 
was no doubt due to the fact that Hughes gave no 
account of it untill 1641-42, and they supposed it to 
have been of contemporaneous occurrence. Records 


1Studies in the Histories of Religions; ed. by D. G. Lyon and G. F. Moore (1912), pp. 
29, 30. 

*Wood, Anthony a, Athene Ozonienses; new ed., with additions (1815), vol. 2, col. 550. 

‘Notestein, Wallace, History of Witchcraft (1911), pp. 188, 189. 

*‘Wood, Athene Ozonienses, 2, (1815), col. 550. 
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and writings, however, conclusively prove that the 
event occurred during the later part of 1602. 

Mary Glover was quite likely a member of Hughes’ 
parish, for he says he often prayed with her. It was 
but natural, therefore, that he should take especial 
interest in her case. He seems to have become con- 
vinced at the end of the second conference that she 
had been bewitched. When he went to the Bishop he 
was imprisoned in the Gatehouse and later suspended 
from his charge.’ 

On the 13th of November, 1602, the case of Eliza- 
beth (or Mother) Jackson, who had been imprisoned 
on suspicion of witchcraft and of having enchanted 
Mary Glover was brought to the attention of the 
College of Physicians, of Pall Mall, East London. 
Two witnesses at her trail thought she was a witch, 
but many of her neighbours testified to her good 
character. In consideration of these facts the College 
decided that some of its members should go and see 
the girl.? 

As a result of this visit, Dr. Edward Jorden, one of 
the members, published a work entitled ‘“‘A Briefe 
Discourse of a Disease called the Suffocation of the 
Mother (in medical Latin: Sufficatio hysterica or 
uterina).2 The full title of Jorden’s work is: ‘‘A 
Briefe Difcourse of a Difease called the Suffocation of 
the Mother, Written vppon occafion which hath been 
of late taken thereby, to fufpect pofefsion of an euill 
fpirit, or fome fuch like fupernaturall power. Wherein 
is declared that diuers ftrange actions and pafsions of 
the body of man, which in the common opinion are 


{Professor Kittredge, in a letter to the present writer, says: ‘‘ What Hughes reported 
to the bishop was that he found the girl possessed of a devil and that he and his associates 
had cast it out by their prayers. He did not indicate that he regarded the witch as 
guiltless, for it was a current belief that demoniacal possession might result from a witch's 
actions. The bishop’s wrath was caused by the acts of Hughes and others in undertaking 
to exorcise devils. Such practices on the part of Roman Catholic priests (see Harsnet’s 
Declaration of Popish Imposters) and of the Puritans and dissenters (see the Darrel 
Tracts) were not favored by the administration in the reign of Elizabeth and James I.” 


‘Eighth Report of Royal Commission on Hist. MSS., Report and Appx., pt. 1. 
‘Oxford Dict., Suffication. 
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imputed to the Divell, have their true naturall caufes, 
and do accompanie this difease. By Edward Iorden. 
Doctor of Phyficke. London, by Iohn Windet, 
1603.’’ The Preface is dated ‘‘2. Martii, 1602,” 
and the work is dedicated ‘‘To the Right Worfhipfull 
the Prefident and Fellowes of the Colledge ofPhifitians 
in London,”’ who presumably sponsored it. 

All the symptoms observed in Mary Glover’s case, 
such as insensibility, convulsions, contractions, dis- 
tortions, the periodic return of such, their appearance 
upon the presence of some particular person, and their 
alleviation by fasting and prayer are taken up in order 
and discussed. It is shown, as stated in the title of the 
work, ‘‘that diuers ftrange actions and pafsions of the 
body of man [such as those just named], which in the 
common opinion, are imputed to the Divill, have 
their true naturall caufes, and do accompanie this 
difease.”’ Hence, arising from a diseased condition 
and not from the ‘‘pofefsion of an euil fpirit or fome 
fuch like fupernatural power,”’ these symptoms are 
amenable to medical treatment. Or, to use his own 
language, such ‘‘fymptoms do yield vnto natural 
caufes, and are both procured and alfo eafed by fuch 
ordinary means, as other difeafes are, and therefore 
they muft needs be naturall.”’ 

Such being the case, Mother Jackson could not have 
been responsible for Mary Glover’s condition. The 
Court, in passing sentence, condemned her to appear 
four times in the pillory and be confined in jail for one 
year.! 

Professor Kittredge says, regarding this punishment, 
that it ‘‘was quite in accordance with the law, since 
she had practiced witchcraft (it was believed) which 
had injured the health of the victim, but had not 
resulted in death. That being the case, the witch 
could not be executed.” 

Jorden’s work is an early attempt to treat the sub- 
ject of witchcraft from a rational and scientific point 


INotestein, History of Witchcraft, 395. 
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of view, and in this he had the support and encourage- 
ment of the College of Physicians. It did not con- 
vince ‘‘divines, lawyers, artificers,”’ etc., whom it was 
intended to confute; for, other works sustaining con- 
temporary views on the subject followed. Such were 
John Swan’s True and Brife Report of Mary Glover’s 
Veration, Lond., 1624; and Stephen Bradwell’s Mary 
Glover’s Late Woefall Case, 1603.1 Jorden’s work, 
however, helped somewhat to clarify the situation. 
Many yet believed that, notwithstanding, some of the 
symptoms in a given case might be attributated to 
natural causes, others were due to the instigation of 
the Devil. Some, more obdurate, still maintained that 
all aberrations or abnormal symptoms were due to the 
latter cause. 

With the final disposition of the case of Mary Glover 
and Mother Jackson and the suspension of Hughes 
from his preferment at Great St. Helen’s, he drops 
from sight only to reappear a decade later in the 
Bermudas. 


HUGHES IN THE BERMUDAS 


The romantic incidents connected with the dis- 
covery and settlement of the Bermudas never fail to 
awaken a lively interest in the early history of those 
charming islands. The attention of the English 
nation was for the first time seriously awakened to 
them by the shipwreck of Sir George Somers on July 
28, 1609. His enforced stay there until May 10 of the 
following year, his escape therefrom, and safe arrival 
in Virginia with his entire party, are among the most 
thrilling of the many adventures connected with the 
early settlement of the New World. His subsequent 
return to the islands, death there, and the return of 
Captain Matthew Somers to England with the remains 
of his uncle, together with his glowing accounts of the 
unusual natural resources and attractions of the 


1A MS.; Sloane, no. 831, in the British Museum. 
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islands aroused intense enthusiasm, and an eager desire 
to colonize them. Unfortunately, in the course of 
time, these reports were found to be exaggerated and 
the colonists, under the misrule of the Somers Island 
Company and their Governors, found the Islands any- 
thing but an Eldorado. 

The first attempt to establish a settlement there was 
undertaken by some members of the Virginia Com- 
pany! who had purchased from it all the pretended 
right of the Company to the Somer Islands,’ as they 
were then called. This right was only an assumed 
one as the Company’s Charter of April 10, 1609, 
extended only to ‘‘all the Islands lyinge within one 
hundred Miles alonge the coaste.* Realizing the ad- 
vantages of possessing these Islands, the Company 
procured from King James, on March 13, 1612, an 
extension of its previous charter so as to include “All 
. . . those Islands . . . beinge within three hundred 
leagues” of the coast,‘ thus including the Bermudas. 

Shortly after, on November 25 of the same year 
(1612), the Company sold to Sir William Wade, 
Knight,’ and some 120 others, for £2000, ‘‘ All those 
Islands . . . formerly called by the name of Ber- 
mudas or the Bermuda Islands and now called the 
Somer Islands.’® These, Wade and his companions 
surrendered to the Crown on the 23d of November, 
1614.7. On the 29th of the following June, a Charter 
was granted to them under the name of ‘‘ The Gover- 
nour and Company of the City of London for the 
Plantacon of the Somer Islands. ’’* 


1Butler, Governor Nathaniel, Historye of the Bermudaes (Hakluyt Soc., Pub., 65), 
Lond., 1882, p. 17. 

*Lefroy, J. H., Memorials of the Bermudas, vol. 1 (1877), 54, 56. 

‘Williams, W. F., Historical and Statistical Account of the Bermudas (1848), 194; 
Lefroy, 1: 84. 

‘Williams, 17, 195; Lefroy, 1: 84. 

SLefroy, 1: 84. 

*Ibid., 1: 85. 

1Ibid., 1: 85. 

*Ibid., 1: 87, 93-98; Williams, 193-221. 
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Extraordinary interest, as we have seen, was aroused 
in England by the relation of Captain Somers, who 
returned in November, 1611. The following spring a 
small ship, the Plough, was fitted out and about fifty 
people found who were prepared to settle in the Ber- 
mudas. Richard Moore, a ship’s carpenter by trade, 
was chosen as Deputy Governor. All the governors of 
the Islands, under the Company, held their offices by 
the appointment of persons termed governors, in 
England, selected by the Lords Proprietors. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Moore and his successors, were styled 
Deputy-Governors.! 

Moore arrived in the Bermudas on July 11, 1612, 
with a commission issued by the Virginia Company,’ 
dated April 27, appointing him for a term of three 
years. The Rev. George Keith, a Scotchman,’ was 
the minister engaged by the Company to accompany 
the settlers under Governor Moore, to be his principal 
councillor, and to look after the religious welfare of the 
first body of emigrants. He was one of the six 
assistants named in the Governor’s commission to 
assist him in the performance of his duties. 

Another minister destined to occupy a much more 
prominent position in the affairs of the colony, was the 
Rev. Lewis Hughes.‘ Hughes was one of the first two 
ministers appointed to go to Bermuda. He probably 
arrived there during the administration of Governor 
Moore. He does not seem to have been one of the 
passengers on the Plough, in which the first settlers 
embarked, for in his Plaine and True Relation, in 
addressing his congregation, he says: ‘‘ You that were 
sent in the first ship called the Plowe,’’ and again 
“You that came in the first ship with Mr. Moore, being 
about 60 persons,” etc. Had he been one of the original 
number it is more than likely that he would have said 


IWilliams, 19 n. 

*Lefroy, 1: 58-63; Williams, 222-230. 
‘Lefroy, 1: 706. 

*Ibid., 1: 705. 
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‘‘We”’ instead of ‘“‘You,”’ hence we may reasonably 
conclude that he came at a later date. 

No mention is made of him in the Governor’s Com- 
mission. By virtue of his position he naturally took a 
prominent part in the affairs of the the colony. 

Moore, during his term of office, laid the foundation 
of eight or nine forts, built a church, trained the men in 
arms in order to defend the settlement if attacked, and 
in other ways endeavoured faithfully to comply with 
the requirements of the Company.' During his ad- 
ministration we hear nothing of Hughes. Probably 
finding little if anything to criticise in the Governor’s 
acts he threw no obstacles in his way but busily 
employed his time in the duties of his sacred calling. 
It was during this period (on or before December 21, 
1614) that he wrote A Letter, Sent into England from 
the Summer Ilands, which was published in London 
the following year. It seems more than probable 
that Hughes ‘‘Sent”’ the manuscript of this work by 
Moore, when he returned to England, and that he was 
instrumental in causing it to be published. For a 
description and synopsis of it See Part II. 

On the other hand, Mr. Keith, the Scotch preacher 
and one of the assistants appointed to aid the Governor 
in the performance of his duties, attempted to create 
disaffection among the colonists because of Moore’s 
insistent efforts to carry out the instructions of the 
Company, but he soon came to grief. For the Gover- 
nor, hearing that the minister had abused him publicly 
in the pulpit, called all the people together and, in the 
presence of Keith, asked them if his accusations were 
true. With a unanimous voice they affirmed the 

contrary. Keith finding he had missed his mark fell 
on his knees and openly confessed that he had done 
wrong. The Governor raised him to his feet, forgave 
him, with tears in his eyes, and urged him to thence- 
forth use his reverend place with more modesty and 
charity.” 


1Williams, 21. 
*Butler, 24. 
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Keith left the Bermudas in 1617, and went to 
Virginia in the ship George, taking with him his wife, 
and son John aged six years.! He settled at Elizabeth 
City and there entered one hundred acres, by patent, 
and for some time a creek in the neighborhood of 
Elizabeth City, now Hampton, was called Keith’s. His 
wife appears to have died in 1624.” 

Though but a ship’s carpenter, Moore displayed by 
his sagacity, prudence, and firmness, qualities which 
fully justified his choice for the position.? On the 
expiration of his term of office in 1615 Moore returned 
to England. Before doing so, as the Company had 
failed to appoint his successor, he made choice of six 
persons; Captain Miles Kendall, Captain John Mans- 
field, Thomas Knight, Charles Caldecot, Edward 
Waters, and Christopher Carter, who were to exercise 
month by month, in turn, the functions of Governor, 
and to call to their assistance certain others, twelve in 
number, whom he also nominated for that purpose. 
This arrangement was to continue until they had fur- 
ther directions from England.‘ As afterwards tran- 
spired, not one of these men was in any way fitted 
for or capable of filling such a position. 

The first act of the appointed governors was to cast 
lots to determine the order in which they should serve.5 
Caldecot was chosen to serve for the first month. At 
the end of his uneventful term, he sailed for the West 
Indies with Knight and Waters (two of the others 
named as monthly Governors) to procure plants, 
goats, and young cattle for the Islands.* Of the six 
governors appointed by Moore, there then remained 
but three, Kendall, Mansfield, and Carter.’ 


INeill, Edward Duffield, Virginia Vetusta (1885), 172. 

*Neill, E. D., Notes on the Virginia Colonial Clergy, (1877), 7. 
‘Williams, 25. 

‘Lefroy, 1: 77; Butler, 44. 

‘Lefroy, 1: 80. 

‘Tbid., 1: 80. 

"Butler, 59. 
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Mansfield succeeded Caldecot. Governor Moore, 
during his term of office, had kept his men so hard at 
work erecting fortifications, constructing buildings, 
and planting, that Keith, the minister, as we have seen, 
upbraided the Governor publicly for his severity and 
cruelty, even going as far as to make use of mutinous 
and turbulent words.! Mansfield (perhaps influenced 
by Keith’s action) on assuming power, pursued an 
opposite course, and, in effect, virtually declared a 
perpetual holiday. In consequence all labor ceased and 
much disorder and drunkenness prevailed.’ 

Mansfield’s next act was to conspire with a disloyal 
faction to draft a petition, ostensibly from the people, 
to the triumvirate of Governors. In this the Gover- 
nors were entreated not to deliver up the government 
to any person or persons whatsoever, even though they 
were sent by the Company with all possible authority, 
until six months after the arrival of the frigate in which 
Caldecot had sailed to the West Indies for supplies.’ 
Much effort was made to put the petition in proper 
shape to submit to the people. Knowledge of this 
coming to Hughes, whom of all others they desired to 
keep in ignorance,‘ he suddenly resolved to do all he 
possibly could to thwart the efforts of the cabal in their 
irregular and unwarrantable action. He therefore 
appeared unexpectedly at a meeting in which the final 
revision of the petition was under consideration. The 
conspirators, although finding themselves discovered, 
still persisted in their course. Hughes attached to 
himself the scribe who had copied the petition, 
represented to him its illegal character, and induced 
him to turnit overtohim.' With this in his possession 
he went to the Governor and told him plainly what he 
had done, declaring that the petition was nothing less 


1Butler, 24. 
2Jbid., 48, 45. 
‘Williams, 26. 
‘Butler, 49. 
8Ibid., 49. 
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than an act of mutiny against the legitimate Governor 
who was shortly expected to arrive from England.'! 
The Governor persisted in his course. The next 
Sunday Hughes, in the presence of all parties, showed 
the unlawfulness and danger of the matter and im- 
plored them to renounce and forsake it. To give force 
to his argument he read certain letters from the 
Governor of the Company in England, written a good 
while before, in which he deplored the sufferings of the 
colonists and assured them that they were not sent 
over to live like slaves but as freemen.” 

No sooner had Hughes ended his appeal than the 
Monthly Governor rose and summoned those present 
to stay and hear his answer. He reproached Hughes 
for reading the letters which he termed ‘“‘windye and 
wordye promises.’ He then accused Hughes of 
having approved the petition the day before. - Where- 
upon Hughes again stood up and defended his attitude 
in the matter. The Governor then in anger left the 
church. And so for a time the controversy raged, 
each endeavoring to win others to his support. 

The Governor, finally provoked by fresh censures of 
Hughes, summoned him to appear personally before 
him the next day in the church.‘ When so assembled 
Hughes, instead of waiting to be arraigned, turned the 
tables upon the Governor by taking him to task and 
warning the people against him. The Governor, 
gaining his feet, was about to carry out his plan of 
acting as judge of the matter when a sudden gust of 
wind with rain and extreme noise broke up the as- 
sembly. 

That same afternoon a jury was empanelled and 
sworn to try the Minister for contempt of the Gover- 
nor’s authority, and for making a seditious and 
dangerous speech. The jury retired, and almost 


‘Butler, 50. 
*Tbid., 50. 
*Tbid., 51. 
‘Tbid., 54. 
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immediately after returned with a verdict of guilty; 
although one of the jurymen was heard to say “‘ This is 
the foreman’s verdict only, not ours.’’"' The Governor 
then sentenced Hughes to be committed to prison, 
and directed that the other minister, Keith, who was 
induced to take the side of the Governor, should serve 
in his stead. Dissatisfaction was expressed and Keith 
was declared to be no minister, ‘‘whereupon the 
Gouernour concludes, with this Kingly or rather pope- 
like catastrophy [sic]: ‘Why then (quoth he) we will 
make him a minister, and then you shall see he will 
please you.’’? The Governor, seeing that his actions 
were beginning to be disliked, failed to carry out his 
sentence against Hughes and permitted him to go free. 
' Not long after Mansfield attempted to set the two 
i ministers at variance, and was so successful that they 
| almost came to blows.’ Keith then presented a 
a petition to the Governor asking for justice against 
i | Hughes. The next day Hughes was a second time 
brought to the bar and tried. But he answered for 
i himself so well that he was again set free.‘ Mans- 
al field’s first month was followed by the quiet and un- 
| eventful two months of his colleagues. As was to be 

La expected Mansfield’s second month was as stormy as 
the first, except for a brief period during which the 
Edwin, with supplies from England, was in port. 
| 4 Then, the Governor, fearing that letters unfavorable to 
Bi | his conduct might be sent back by the return voyage, 
i feigned to be reconciled with Hughes and so far im- 
i posed upon his amiability as to actually secure letters 
| ii of commendation from him, so that, as a contemporary 
| writer put it, ‘‘the edge of that weapon [was] turned, 


i and the blowe not only diuerted but strikeing for 
him.’ 


iButler, 55. 
56. 
57. 

57. 
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No sooner had the Edwin sailed, and all fear of tale- 
bearing passed, than the Governor resumed his former 
excesses until finally matters reached such a point that 
the better class of the people went to Hughes with a 
determination to call in question the government, as 
then carried on, and to secure his aid in bringing it back 
to the form left by Governor Moore; namely, of having 
six Governors, each in their respective months, and 
twelve assistants; and, furthermore, that no business 
should be transacted without the consent of three of 
the said Governors and six of the assistants.!. This, the 
former practice, was later confirmed by letters from 
the Company in England. 

Meanwhile Daniel Tucker had been appointed 
Governor by the Company and sailed for the Islands in 
the George.2 On his arrival, Mansfield, persuaded by 
his counsellors that the colony in general was in love 
with his government and clemency,* determined to 
prevent the landing of the newly appointed Governor. 
Hughes, hearing of this, secretly secured a boat and 
was carried aboard the ship and informed the new 
Governor of the plot.‘ The latter then sent a message 
ashore in order that his presence and authority might 
be known. Eventually the new Governor landed, in 
spite of all opposition, entered the church, caused his 
commission to be read, and was received and accepted 
as Governor.’ 

Governor Tucker was a man of an entirely different 
disposition from his predecessors. On assuming office 
in May, 1616 he found the affairs of the settlement in 
great confusion. The inhabitants, by reason of the 
unrestricted liberty they had enjoyed during Mans- 
field’s administration, were indisposed to labor or to 
submit themselves to authority. Tucker’s first act 


‘Butler, 60; Lefroy, 1: 81. 


*Butler, 70; Williams, 231-256. 
*Butler, 71. 
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was to set the people to work. His orders were at first 
disregarded and obedience refused. During the second 
month of his command, in order to strikingly impress 
the people with his authority, he issued warrants for 
the holding of a Court of Assize at St. George.’ John 
Wood, a Frenchman, was tried for uttering many dis- 
tasteful and mutinous speeches against the Governor, 
found guilty, and hanged.? Tucker’s authority, thus 
firmly established, he proceeded to discipline the 
colonists by subjecting them to hard labor under 
overseers, acting as taskmasters.* Nor was he content 
to leave this supervision entirely to others. His 
brutality in enforcing his commands was such that it 
was said of him: 

‘He hath bin seene, in one morneinge before breake- 
fast to cudgell with his owne hands not fewer than 
fortie of his poore workmen euen for very smale and 
slight neglects, in so much as that it grewe at last to be 


a receiued generall obseruation amongst them, that - 


when in a morneinge his hatt stoode on the one side, 
and such a couloured sute of cloathes was worne, ther 
was no comeinge nere him at all that whole daye after.‘ 
So tyrannical was his treatment that several attempts 
were made to escape from the islands. Several of 
these attempts met with failure, those trying to escape 
never having been seen or heard of afterward. Nor was 
this to be wondered at as the nearest mainland, Cape 
Hatteras, is 575 nautical miles distant and the vessels 
employed for escape were small and inadequately 
provisioned. 

There was, however, a very remarkable exception. 
Five men under pretense of building a boat for the 
special use of Governor Tucker induced him to aid 
them. He was so much flattered with this unusual 
display of generosity on the part of those from whom 


1Butler, 77. 
*Ibid., 78. 
76. 
‘Ibid., 79. 
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he had every reason to expect hostility, rather than 
friendship, that he supplied them with everything they 
required. When the time arrived for the completion 
of the boat he sent to Somerset for it but found that the 
boat and her builders had disappeared. After seven 
weeks, in this boat of about two tons burden, when 
their provisions were nearly exhausted, they miracu- 
lously reached Ireland. 

These men, Richard Saunders, chief mariner and 
plotter of the escape, William Godwin, a ship carpenter, 
Thomas Harrison, a joiner, James Barker, a gentle- 
man, and Henry Puitt.' were not without a sense of 
humor. Before leaving they found time to write 
several farewell letters to their friends. Among these 
was a facetious one from Barker to Hughes from whom 
he had borrowed ‘‘a fayre sun diall, with the points of 
the compasse in it.’”’ This he carried away with him 
as he had planned when it was borrowed. By way of 
excuse the letter went on to say, ‘‘that as he [Hughes] 
in his sermons speakinge of the paye that the merchants 
owed them, would continually perswade them to 
patience, and tell them, that if the sayd merchants 
payed them not God would; so he for his part must be 
bold to quote his own words unto him, concerning his 
compasse diall, which he confest he had somewhat un- 
mannerly taken from him; that he hoped one day to 
give him a due content for it, but if not, God would.’”” 

During Governor Moore’s administration one Mas- 
ter Bartlett had been sent out by the Company to 
“suruaye the ilands, and to prie into the gouernours 
actions.’”’ Moore discovering the latter part of his 
instructions, and, especially noting that in the pro- 
jected survey no provision had been made for himself, 
told Bartlett ‘“‘that the daye of plantation was yet to 
early, to allowe any such dispersion of the people from 
the partes of defence,” whereupon Bartlett soon after 
sailed for home.* 


‘Lefroy, 1: 134; Butler, 79. 
*Butler, 81; Williams, 30. 
‘Butler, 29, 36. 
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Richard Norwood, a surveyor, sent over during 
Governor Moore’s administration, probably after 
Bartlett’s return to England, to survey the Islands and 
divide them into Tribes, was directed by Tucker to 
carry out the instructions formerly given to Bartlett. 
When Norwood planned to lay out the Islands into the 
stipulated number of shares of twenty-five acres each, 
he found that there would remain two hundred and 
seven (207) acres more than was necessary for the 
eight tribes of fifty shares each, into which the Com- 
pany had required the Islands to be divided. 

Tucker, when appointed Governor, had been prem- 
ised by the Company three shares of land at the end of 
his term of office.' With a purpose of having these 
situated in the choicest spot he requested Norwood to 
let him know where the most fertile land was situated. 
Norwood had begun his survey at the east end of the 
Islands and laid out seven tribes until he came to the 
‘‘western-most part of what at present is called South- 
hampton tribe. ’’? 

There he found ‘‘a fatte and lustye soyle,”’ which 
answered Tucker’s requirements. The Governor then 
instructed Norwood to begin the survey of the eighth 
tribe ‘‘at the farthermost end of the iland called Ire- 
land, and so goe on toward the East.’’* 

Tucker had perceived, in advance, that if this was 
done it would of necessity leave a considerable portion 
of fertile land unsurveyed. This amount was equiva- 
lent to about eight shares and contained the very best 
soil in the Islands. 

The survey, as directed by the Company, having 
been completed, the Governor sent a plot of it to 
England, intimating to the Company that the sur- 
plusage of the unsurveyed ground, termed the Over- 
plus, was in ‘‘quantitie (as the Surueyour thought) of 
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some three shares, ouer and above the due contents 
of euery tribe.’”? 

This statement was evidently made with the ex- 
pectation that the Company would bestow the entire 
Overplus upon him by way of reward and in fulfillment 
of its promise upon his appointment as Governor. 

Not content with having thus attempted to hood- 
wink the Company, the Governor, contrary to the 
advice and opinions of his friends, resolved to take 
immediate possession of his anticipated gift and pro- 
ceeded to build a ‘‘very substantiall and braue caedar 
house vpon this peece of delicate ground, the which he 
had thus already in the strength of his hopes deuoured 
for his owne.’? To accomplish this he felled much 
timber, had it towed to St. George, there squared 
and framed, and then floated to the Overplus. The 
most skillful workmen were pressed into the work and 
the Governor, neglecting the general business of the 
colony, went thither and would sometimes remain 
absent from the town and forts for two or three months 
at a time,’ while looking after this, his private enter- 
prise. 

The Governor’s administration was of such a selfish 
and brutal character that it met with the disapproval 
of Hughes who manifested his displeasure in outspoken 
terms. Tucker, when the Islands were overrun with 
rats, proposed to burn over the whole Islands in order 
to destroy them. Hughes was opposed to this course 
and openly preached against it. In every way, then 
as always, he proved a thorn in the flesh of the corrupt 
governors. 

It can readily be imagined, from what we already 
known of Hughes, that he would not stand idly by and 
see the members of his flock brutally treated while the 
Governor was thus gratifying his greed at the expense 
of the colonists. The oppressed inhabitants naturally 


iButler, 105. 
*Jbid., 109. 
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complained of their hardships to their compassionate 
minister. Not long after he touched upon the subject 
in a sermon. This so greatly enraged the Governor; 
that, on Hughes appearance at the next town-meeting, 
he took him aside and told him he was well aware of his 
tricks and railings against his buildings. ‘‘But take 
you heed (quoth he) of and looke well to your selfe; 
for if you serue me so but once more, I shall tie your 
neck and heeles together vntill your back crack, and 
so helpe you to repentance.” Hughes, not to be 
intimidated by such violent language, replied: ‘“‘ You 
knowe well ynough . . . that I feare not your threat- 
ninge, and therfore you may vse them to such as doe: 
for my part I will freely performe the dutyes of my 
function, and when I have done will answer it also, as 
well (if not better) than you shall doe yours.’ 

The Governor, being of a vindictive nature, bore 
this reply of Hughes in mind and sought, not only 
while in Bermuda, but even after his return to England 
to injure Hughes in every way he could, even purpose- 
ly going to a certain Bishop and complaining to him of 
Hughes irregularities in not conforming himself, in the 
Sumner Islands, to the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

The Governor’s misrepresentations regarding the 
quantity of the Overplus land and his unwarrantable 
action in taking possession of it, together with his 
diversion of the resources and labor of the colony in 
building upon it, could not, in the course of events, fail 
to come to the knowledge of the Company. Notwith- 
standing the Governor’s gross malfeasance of office, the 
Company could not renounce its promise to give him 
three shares upon the expiration of his term of office, 
neither could it afford, by repudiating its promise, to 
discourage the expectations of their new Governor by 
leaving the old one dissatisfied. The matter was 
finally adjusted by dividing the Overplus into seven 


‘Butler, 112. 
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parts, three of these, together with the house, were 
allotted to Tucker, two apportioned to Sandys Tribe, 
and the remaining two set apart for the glebe of South- 
ampton Parish.? 

From what precedes it will be seen that Lewis 
Hughes possessed a keen sense of justice and mercy. 
As a loyal subject of the Company and as a minister of 
God’s word he felt it to be his duty to denounce in no 
uncertain terms any and all disloyalties to God or 
man that came to his knowledge. 

Neill says that he ‘‘was a man of a good deal of 
narrowness, but also of much zeal and force.? During 
the administrations of Moore and Butler, who both 
appear to have had the best interests of the colony at 
heart, we hear nothing of Hughes. When Mansfield, 
and Tucker endeavoured to further their selfish inter- 
ests at the expense of the Company and of the settlers 
then we see him actively resisting their rapacious 
efforts. 

His conscientious scruples were not alone confined 
to the conduct of others. He lived in an age when 
beliefs regarding creeds and liturgies varied greatly 
and were held by their respective advocates with 
intense tenacity. Inclined toward Presbyterianism 
(which he succeeded in introducing into the Islands), 


1Butler, 132; Lefroy, 1: 143, 201. 

Bermuda was the first portion of the Western Hemisphere to be mapped from an 
actual survey. The first printed map of the Bermudas, based upon Richard Norwood’s 
survey, was published by Abraham Goos. It is entitled Mappa AEstivarum Infularum 
alias Bermudas . . . A Mapp of the Sommer Ilands once called the Bermudas, and is dated 
Amftelodamenfis, 1622. A copy of this map, probably issued separately as there is no 
printed matter on the back, is in the Library of Congress. The map in this state is 
extremely rare. It measures 13 inches high by 20% inches wide. At the bottom are “ The 
names of the now Adventurer[s], viz. this yeare 1622” with the number of shares of each 
and the numbered location on the map. So accurate a surveyor was Norwood that the 
shares he “laid out are the foundations of all divisions of property in Bermuda to this day” 
(Lefroy, 1: 230). 

This map next appeared, so far as we are aware, in John Speed's Theatre of the Empire of 
Great Britain, London, G. Humble, 1631, pp. 41-44. The map occurs between pp. 41 and 
42. Ina cartouche at the lower left-hand foot is this inscription: “are to be fold by 
George Humble in Pops-head Alley againft the Exchainge—Ano. 1626." On the back is 
printed “‘The Defcription of the Sommer Ilands, once called the Benmupas. Lefroy, at 
the end of volume 1 of his Memorials, gives a facsimile of the map in this state. 
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as were Sir Nathaniel Rich, and Robert Rich his 
bosom companion, Hughes, though he had taken holy 
orders in the Church of England, saw much in its 
liturgy that met with his decided disapproval. Three 
ceremonies in particular, concerning which, at the 
time, there was much difference of opinion, even in 
England, he believed should be dispensed with. These 
were (a) the use of the surplice, (b) the sign of the 
cross in baptism, and (c) the administering of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to communicants 
while kneeling. The latter especially, was considered 
by Presbyterians, with whose views Hughes coincided, 
as savoring too much of the Roman Catholic practice 
and was therefore expressly forbidden by the Presby- 
terian Discipline. If Hughes was independent and 
outspoken in the expression of his opinions we should 
remember that he was not more so than those whose 
views differed from his own, and who were no doubt as 
eager to force their beliefs on others as was he. It 
was the spirit of the age. 

Considerable light is thrown upon this phase of 
Bermuda history by the Manchester Manuscripts, or 
family documents of the Duke of Manchester. These 
contain numerous papers relating to the Bermudas 
from 1615-1634, including a considerable number of 
letters from Hughes to Sir Nathaniel Rich, a Presby- 
terian and one of the Directors of the Bermuda 
Company. Hughes was the especial friend and bed- 
fellow of Robert Rich, the brother of Sir Nathaniel. 

On May 19, 1617, in a letter to Sir Nathaniel Rich, 
Hugh says, ‘‘The ceremonies are in no request, nor the 
Book of Common Prayer, I use it not at all. I have 
by the help of God begun a Church Government by 
Ministers and Elders. I made bold to choose four 
Elders for the town publicly by lifting up of hands, and 
calling upon God, when the Governor was out of the 
town, in the Main [as the principle Island was called]. 
At his return it pleased God to move his heart to like 
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well and to allow of that we had done, and doth give 
to the Elders all the grace and countenance that he 
can. ... I have sent Mr. Bampford the manner of 
the public service of God that I do use here, and have 

entreated him, with the help of such other godly min- — 
isters as he thinks fit, to peruse and amend it where 
they think good, and to send it again by the next ship.' 

Governor Tucker, in a letter to Sir Nathaniel Rich, 
dated March 10, 1617/8, in speaking of Hughes said 
that he believed Hughes ‘‘to be an honest and religious 
man, but bent upon establishing a form of prayer 
according to his own tradition to the exclusion of the 
Book of Common Prayer. He was forced to permit 
this because the minister was of ‘so peevish a disposi- 
tion’ that if thwarted he would leave the colonists 
without any religious service at all.’” 

A complete Liturgy for use in the Summer Islands, 
consisting of 17 pages of manuscript was sent over by 
Hughes, and is in the Duke of Manchester’s Manu- 
scripts.® 

In a letter to Sir Nathaniel Rich of December 15, 
1618, he gives his reasons for not using the Book of 
Common Prayer, his opinions of the Elders, etc. At 
that time he was suffering from an injury to his arm, 
caused by a fall, and, as there was no means of curing 
it in Bermuda, he was anxious to return to England to 
have it properly treated “before it grew past cure.’ 
At a later date, in letters to Rich, he says “‘he did not 
condemn the Church of England or rail against its 
bishops, though he could not subscribe to every article 
of its faith® And on February 12, 1619/20, he stated 
“that the Governor [Butler] had introduced a transla- 


\Bighth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts; Appendiz—Part II., 
(1881), no. 209. 

Tbid., no, 229. 

'Tbid., no. 234. 
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tion of the Geneva ‘form of ministering the Sacraments 
and of Marriages.’ ”! 

Early in 1620, Governor Butler found time to give 
attention to the church affairs of the colony. He dis- 
covered that neither of his two ministers (Hughes and 
Keith) would subscribe to, or use, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, or Liturgy of England; and not only so, 
but that they could not agree between themselves 
regarding the form of administration of the Sacraments 
and Marriage. All this was having a bad effect upon 
the people. He at last recollected the Liturgy used 
in the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey which was per- 
mitted by His Majesty.’ 

There is a manuscript copy of this Liturgy in the 
Ellesmere Manuscripts (34 A17) in the Huntington 
Library. Lefroy in his Memorials of the Bermudas, 
1: 679-683, reprints, from William Berry’s History of 
the Island of Guernsey (Lond., 1815), chapters 8-14, 
viz., Of the Preaching of the Gospel, Of Baptism, Of 
the Lord’s Supper, Of Fasts and Thanksgiving, Of 
Marriage, Of the Visitation of the Sick, and Of Burial. 
While the exact wording of the two versions is not 
identical they are in every essential respect the same. 
Berry gives a complete history of the Church in 
Guernsey,’ and prints the Liturgy in full.‘ 

Nothing in either is said regarding the use of the 
surplice, nor is anything said in the Chapter on Baptism 
regarding the making of a cross upon the child’s 
forehead. As these were not obligatory the minister, 
it would seem, was left free to use his own discretion 
regarding them. The chapter of the Lord’s Supper, on 
the contrary, reads: ‘‘The people shall communicate 
in order, and that sitting, as is most conformable to the 
first institution, or else standing,’ as is accustomed in 


1Bighth Report of the Royal Commission, no. 265. 

*Butler, 171. 

‘Berry, William, History of the Island of Guernsey, (1815), chap. 18, pp. 238-268. 
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some places; the men first, and afterwards the women. 

The second section of the chapter, Of the Preaching 
of the Gospel, directs that ‘‘ Before the sermon there 
shall be read a chapter out of the canonical books of 
Scripture only, and not of the Apocrypha.? 

Each church was declared independent, in the 
following words: ‘‘No church shall pretend any 
superioritie nor dominion over the other for all are 
equall in power, having one only head, to witt, Jesus 
Christ.”” Hughes objection to the rule of Bishops, 
was thus removed. It will thus be seen that several 
objections urged by Hughes against the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer were annulled. 

Butler finally called in the two recalcitrant Ministers, 
and after conferring with them succeeded in getting 
them to agree to the adoption of the Liturgy used in 
the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey. Whereupon he 
himself translated it into English from a French Bible 
that he had brought over with him, and caused the 
elder Minister, Hughes, to begin its use at the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, at St. Georges, on 
Easter Sunday, 1620.* 

The occasion was observed with due formality. The 
Governor, together with many of his Council and a 
large congregation were present, and by way of intro- 
duction Hughes delivered from the pulpit a discourse 
in which he gave the ground and causes of its adoption. 
This form was generally observed throughout the 
Islands during the remainder of Butler’s government. 

Before August 1619, Samuel Lang, a minister, with 
his wife, arrived at Bermudas, but soon a disagreement 
arose between him and Hughes as to the forms of 
worship. Governor Butler wrote that Hughes was 
more reasonable than Lang. To reconcile differences 
the Governor introduced a translation of the revised 
Prayer Book of Jersey and Guernsey. 


1Lefroy, 1: 680. 
*The italics are ours. 
‘Butler, 171. 
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In 1619 the liturgy of the Church of England took 
the place of the Geneva forms which had been in use, 
in these isles, but the sign of the cross in baptism, 
kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, and wearing the surplice 
were not required. 

About 1619 the leading members of the Virginia 
Company, who also held a controlling interest in the 
Somer Island Company, became divided into two 


hostile factions. On the one hand were the Earl of . 


Warwick, Sir Nathaniel Rich, (Hughes’ friend) and 
Alderman Johnson. They supported Sir Thomas 
Smith who had been Governor or Treasurer of the 
Company for the previous twelve years. On the other 
side were the Earl of Southampton, Lord Cavendish, 
and Sir Edward Sackville. These favored Sir Edwin 
Sandys who had been elected as Smith’s successor. 

Hughes naturally took the side of the faction led by 
the Earl of Warwick and Sir Nathaniel Rich. An 
account of his association with Governor Butler, as 
viewed by their opponents, is given at considerable 
length, under date of May 7, 1623, in The Records of 
the Virginia Company, edited by Susan M. Kingsbury, 
published by the Library of Congress, 1906, vol. 2, 
pp. 406-408. 

The manuscripts longest in the State Paper Office 
represent, in the main, the interests of the second of 
these factions, or those of Sir Edwin Sandys, The 
Manuscripts in the Duke of Manchester’s Collection, 
to which we shall have frequent occasion to refer (now 
also in the Public Record Office), represent, in far 
greater detail, the case of Sir Thomas Smith.’ 

So bitter were the controversies carried on in the 
Court of the Company that passengers who came from 
England to the Bermudas described it as a ‘‘cock-pit,” 
where each party sought to cross the other rather than 
to act for the best interests of the colony.® 


1Neill, Virginia Vetusta, 192. 
tHist. MSS., p. 4b. 
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Governor Butler, referring to this unhappy state of 
affairs in a letter to Sir Nathaniel Rich, dated Oct. 23, 
1620, says: ‘‘If most of the Orders made by the Court 
during the past three years were reversed, and no more 
made for three years to come, it would be the better 
for the islands, the inhabitants of which were entitled 
to their own experience.”’ To effect a reconciliation 
between the chief members of the factions it was even 
suggested that they should ‘‘at some church in London 
receive the Communion together in confirmation of 
mutual accord.’ ‘“‘It is not certain whether this 
proposition was adopted, but if it was it is quite certain 
that no permanent benefit followed.’” 

Because of these dissentions the colonists suffered 
great hardships. Supply ships were sent to them but 
once a year ‘‘ with ‘scarce a quarter’ of the necessaries 
required.’’® Besides, the inhabitants were forbidden to 
trade with other vessels, and so were obliged to pay 
the cutthroat prices charged by the magazine ship.‘ 

Food supplies, owing to uncertain crops, were often 
lacking, and starvation not infrequently stared them 
in the face. Insufficient clothing often left them bare, 
and this privation and suffering was largely brought 
about because the members of the Company were more 
intent upon profitable returns from their investments 
than in the upbuilding and well-being of the colony. 
The dissatisfaction of the colonists is expressed in a 
letter by Hughes in which he said: ‘‘I have heard men 
of good understanding and sober carriage say that they 
had rather beg theire bread in England than live here, 
where their lives, goods, and libertie doth depend on 
the will of one man that hath no government of his 
passions. ’” 


\Hist. MSS., 5a, no. 281. 

*Some account of the “ original great cause of the dissentions of the Companies" may 
be found in The Records of the Virginia Company of London, edited by Susan Myra 
Kingsbury, vol. 2 (1906), pp. 400-409. Hughes name is mentioned twice by the opposi- 
tion, naturally, in an unfavorable way. 

*Hist. MSS., no. 267. 
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Hughes returned to England in 1620 to secure more 
ministers, and to lay before the Company an account 
of the grievances of the people. A copy of these 
signed by Hughes is to be found in Lefroy’s Memo- 
rials (1: 232-233.). The principal grievances of which 
the people complained were, lack of ministers; the 
want of necessities such as shoes, clothing, nets and 
boats and their supplies; the high prices charged by 
the Company’s supply ships without the liberty of 
purchasing from others; the imposition on tobacco in 
addition to taxes levied for public uses; the lack of 
guns, gunners, and ammunition to protect themselves 
in case of invasion by enemies; and the lack of neces- 
sary artizans. 

Tucker was in England at the time Hughes was 
there, having returned to square himself with the 
Company. He stirred up Sir Edwin Sandys, to 
accuse Hughes of railing against Bishops, the Church, 
and the Book of Common Prayer. Hughes, in de- 
fending himself from these aspersions, as in his letter 
to Sir Nathaniel Rich, written about this time (to 
which we have already referred), said he ‘‘did not 
condemn the Church of England or rail against its 
bishops, though he could not subscribe to every article 
in its faith. The Company were evidently satisfied 
with his reply to these charges but declined to con- 
tribute to the expenses of his voyage. 

It was during this visit to England that his Plaine 
and True Relation of the Goodnes of God Towards the 
Summer Ilands was published. According to a letter 
to Sir Nathaniel Rich, written in March, 1618, it 
appears that the manuscript was already prepared for 
publication and that it accompanied the letter. For, 
after describing its contents, Hughes goes on to urge 
Rich ‘‘to reade it and if [he] thought it worth printing 
to give it to some printer that will have a care to print 
it.”? Three years elapsed, however, before it found its 


iHist. MSS., no. 264. 
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way into print. For a description and synopsis of it 
See Part IT. 

In 1621 Hughes returned to the Bermudas, and the 
following year was appointed one of the governing 
board which Governor Butler nominated on his de- 
parture.! Exactly when Hughes left the Bermudas is 
uncertain. That he left before October 1623 is clear 
from a letter by Governor Woodhouse to the Com- 
pany.” Professor Kittredge in writing of George 
Stirke, his successor, is of the opinion that Hughes did 
not leave Bermuda on the expiration of Governor 
Butler’s term of office, but ‘‘remained there (as sole 
minister) until Governor Bernard arrived.”’ 

The practice of the Genevan forms of worship during 
Butler’s administration, and the general noncon- 
formity of Hughes and Lang, go far to explain their 
being superseded, on the appointment of Governor 
Bernard, in 1622, by an entirely new corps of ministers, 
viz.; Nathaniel Bernard, Joseph Wright, Robert 
Staples, and George Stirke.’’ Governor Bernard ar- 
rived in November 1622.3 In the list of ministers 
present at the General Assembly in May 1623 the 
names of Bernard, Staples, and Stirke appear* but 
not that of Hughes. That his withdrawal took place 
before April, 1623 is extremely probable.® 

Thus closed the second period of Hughes’ career 
and that concerning which we have the fullest informa- 
tion. 


HUGHES’ LATER CAREER 


The career of Hughes after his return to England is 
somewhat obscure. The Summer Islands Company, 
in pursuance of its niggardly policy, seems to have 
withheld a great part of Hughes’ salary for several 


‘Butler, 171. 

‘Lefroy, Memorials, 1: 299; 340-351. 

Tbid., 1: 722. 

*Tbid., 1: 317. 

‘Kittredge in Colonial Society of Mass., Transactions, v. 13, p. 18. 
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years. He petitioned the Privy Council for relief, for 
on February 23, 1625 that body required the Virginia 
Commissioners to report upon the matter.' This 
was printed in a small pamphlet, a copy of which is 
preserved in volume 12496 in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. (See Part II, No. 3.) 

On the 16th of July, 1625 the records show that a 
marriage license was issued by the Bishop of London 
to Lewis Hughes, clerk, and that he was married on 
that date to Anne Smith, widow of John Smith, 
Citizen and Draper of London, at St. George, Botolph 
Lane, London.? 

Sometime between 1625 and 1628, as we shall see 
under a later date, he appears to have been preaching 
in the Gaol of the White Lion. 

At a meeting of the Privy Council held at Hampton 
Court on the 28th day of September [1628], a warrant 
was issued “‘for dischargeing of John Burley, John 
Gates, Francis Perin, Prudence Matthewes, Elizabeth 
Holland, and Damoris Adderton and to cause them to 
bee delivered to Lie]wis Hughs Minister, to be sent 
into Virginia, by virtue of a Commission directed to 
the llords and others of the Privie Councell dated 20 
of September 1628. remayning in the Counsell Chest.’ 

From Nov.30, 1631 to April 10,1637 Hughes officiated 
at no fewer than 16 marriages at All Hallows, Bread 
Street. He may possibly have held some minor posi- 
tion in that parish.‘ 

Two years later, Oct. 31, 1633, Thomas Cook, of the 
Parish of St. George Southwark, petitioned the Coun- 
cil, stating that Lewis Hewes [Hughes], a noncon- 
formist minister, was about five years since [16287] 
complained of by the petitioner by petition to the 
Bishop of Winchester, who, after conference with 


1Calendar of State Papers; Colonial Series; 1574-1660 (1860), p. 278. 

*Harleian Society, Publications, vol. 26—Marriage Licenses; 1611-1828 (1887), vol. 2. 

%Acts of the Privy Council of England; Colonial Series. Vol. I, a.p. 1613-1680, Here- 
ford, 1908, p. 131 $217. 

‘*Harleian Soc., Publications, Registers, vol. 43 (1913). 
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Hewes, dismissed him from preaching in the Gaol of 
the White Lion. That Hewes has ever since unjustly 
prosecuted the petitioner for felony and other sup- 
posed misdemeanors, whereof he was acquitted, and 
Hewes convicted of conspiracy against the petitioner. 
That since that time Hewes, unable to moderate his 
malice, has presented various petitions to that Board 
against the petitioner, the latter whereof being referred 
to the Attorney General detains his certificate thereon, 
and is ready to present another petition. He prays 
the Council to take some order with Hewes for his 
course against him. 

Whereupon it was then ordered that in case the said 
Hewes detains the certificate of the Attorney General, 
as alleged, and does not deliver in the same by the 8th 
of November, he stand committed to the Fleet.! 
There can be little doubt but the Lewis Hewes, here 
mentioned, was the same person as the subject of this 


paper. 
John Walker, in 1714, in his ‘‘ Attempt towards 
Recovering . . . the Numbers and Sufferings of the 


Clergy of the Church of England, who were Seques- 
tered, Harrassed, etc., in the Late Times of the Grand 
Rebellion” states that Lewis Hughes, A.M., who had the 
Rectory of Shipperton, in Middlesex, was imprisoned 
for words against the Parliament. He was presented 
to this living December 14, 1638, and may have been 
afterwards sequestered. He died as is supposed, under 
the Usurpation sometimes at least before July 30, 
1660. 

May it not be that when available records fail to 
reveal Hughes’ whereabouts at any particular time 
that he may have been ministering in other provincial 
parishes? 

By an Order of the Committee of Plundered 
Ministers made May 10, 1645. (Add MSS. 15669, 
p. 71), the Rectory of Westbourne, Sussex, was 


1Calendar of State Papers; Domestic Series in the Reign of Charles I.; 1633-1634, 
Pp. 262. 
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sequestered from Doctor Christopher Swale to the use 
of Lewis Hughes, a “‘godly and orthodox divine.” By 
the same Order Hughes was referred to the Committee 
of the Assembly of Divines for examination. 

‘‘Rev. Lewis Hewes or Hughes was made rector of 
Westbourne, Sussex, September 18, 1645 (MS. Baker, 
XXVii. 426), the preferment may have been a reward for 
his sufferings in ‘the good old cause,’”’ thus says John 
E. B. Mayor, Cambridge.” 

On May 6, 1646, the House of Lords, heard the Peti- 
tion of Lewis Hughes for One Hundred and Ten 
Pounds per Annum in lieu of the Rectory of West- 
bourne, resigned by him to the Sussex Committee. 
This Petition showed that the Rectory of Westbourne, 
in the County of Sussex, being sequestered from 
Doctor Swale, by the Committee for Plundered 
Ministers, was conferred upon him, whereupon he 
took Possession, and preached there; and finding the 
congregation to be very great, having Five Villages 
belonging to it besides the Town, he did therefore 
offer to the Committee of Sequestration sitting at 
Chichester, That, if they would allow him competent 
maintenance during his [blank in the original], he would 
resign all unto them: Whereupon, Mr. Cawley (one of 
the Committees) did promise that the Petitioner should 
have One Hundred and Ten Pounds per Annum truly 
paid him, if he would give it under his Hand; which he 
did. Then Mr. William Prinne did obtain it for his 
Brother, by informing this House that it was void; 
and that the First Fruits and Tithes that thence should 
accrue to the Estate were lost, and other Duties un- 
discharged; the Petitioner having paid, in Taxes, 
Duties, and Reparation, One Hundred and Fifteen 
Pounds.” 

“Tt was Ordered, That this Petition be shewed to the 
Committee for Sussex, who are to pay to the Petitioner 


'Sawyer, Frederick E., in Notes and Queries, 5 ser., vol. 12; 516; cf. Dallaway (James), 
Hist. of West Division of Sussex, 1: 105. 


*Notes and Queries, 5 ser., v. 12, 215. 
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the said One Hundred and Ten Pounds per Annum, or 
else shew Cause to this House to the contrary. ’’! 

An echo of Hughes’ connection with Westbourne is 
found, under date of September 2, 1654, in the “‘ Peti- 
tion of Margaret, widow of Edward Rood, minister, to 
the Protector, in which she says: ‘On a reference by 
Parliament to the Committee for plundered ministers, 
they ordered me half the moiety of a parsonage granted 
Mr. Hughes, a godly minister, but I was deprived of it 
by Mr. Prynne,”’ etc.? 

In 1647 the name of Lewis Hughes, A.M., Mach- 
ynileth, in Wales, occurs among those of the Parochial 
Clergy in Walker’s List of some of the Loyal and 
Episcopal Clergy who were dispossessed of, Driven 
from, or did otherwise lose . . . their preferments 
etc., for their loyalty ... during the time of the 
Grand Rebellion.’ 

By this time Hughes must have been over seventy 
years of age. What is more reasonable to suppose 
than that, after the many contentions and bitter dis- 
appointments he had experienced, he should seek a 
position in some obscure provincial parish in the hope 
of there passing in quietness and peace his remaining 
days. 

So evanescently closed the career of Lewis Hughes 
which began with such promise at Great St. Helen’s. 


We have traced the career of Lewis Hughes as fully 
as the scanty and scattered records concerning his life 
permit. And what do we find? He may appear to us 
as superstitious and credulous but we must remember 
he was a creature of his day and generation. His 
opinions and beliefs, like our own, were deeply tinctured 
with the spirit of the time in which he lived and he was 


‘Journals of the House of Lords (1646-1647), vol. 9, p. 166; cf. Shaw (W. A.) Hist. of the 
Eng. Church; 1640-1660, 2 vols., 1900, vol. 2: 340. 

*Calendar of State Papers; Domestic Series, 1654; London, 1880, p. 358. 

Walker (John), Attempt towards Recovering an Account of the Numbers and Sufferings 
of the Clergy of the Church of England, . . . who were sequestered . . . in the Late Times 
of the Grand Rebellion. (1714), p. 278. 
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fearless in expressing them. But in it all he manifested 
sterling traits of character. Distinctive among these 
was a keen sense of justice, to which was joined a 
sympathetic nature and a lively conscience. That he 
was a man of superior gifts is shown by the confidence 
he inspired when he was appointed vicar of Great 
St. Helen’s and as a friend in the family of Sir Nathaniel 
Rich. 

Ever confident of the righteousness of his views, he 
fearlessly faced and combatted cruelty and wrong- 
doing. A partisan by nature, his acts were prompted 
by such pure and disinterested motives that he inspired 
the respect of all right-minded men. 

His contentions with the corrupt Governors, Mans- 
field and Tucker, so far from alientating the officers of 
the Summer Islands Company produced the opposite 
effect, for we find him later, during the governorship 
of Butler, still maintaining office as a sworn and trusty 
Counsellor! and winning his praise.? Viewed as a whole 
the life of Lewis Hughes reveals to us a man of con- 
sistent character, but, unhappily, a victim of turbulent 
times. 

In religious matters as well as in civil, he ever stood 
ready to champion his convictions, particularly in his 
publications, as we shall presently see in the descrip- 
tion and analysis of them which follows.® 


1Butler, 248. 

*Hist. Mss., no. 284. 

*My thanks are due to Dr. Wilberforce Eames, for various suggestions which have 
resulted in adding much to the interest and value to this paper. Mr. Victor H. Paltsits 
has also given me valuable assistance, as have also Dr. Worthington C. Ford, Dr. George 
Parker Winship, and Mr. Clarence 8. Brigham. I am also under great obligation to the 
librarians and assistants of the New York Public Library, Union Theological Seminary, 
the Boston Public Library, Harvard College Library, and others, for the aid they afforded 
me in my researches. 
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Part II—His Printep Works 


of the writings of Hughes is interesting 
and instructive, disclosing as it does the subjects 
in which he was vitally interested: the Churchman 
and Nonconformist, and the points in which they were 
at variance. In his works we discover not only the 
beliefs regarding which they differed, but the reasons 
for their divergent opinions stated in plain and unmis- 
takable language. Nonconformists objected to many 
things in the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Catechism that they thought savored too much of 
the doctrine and practice of Catholicism as manifested 
in the government and practices of the Church of 
Rome. 

Perhaps in the writings of no other author can we find 
these reasons more lucidly and concisely stated and in 
language that no one can misinterpret. The purport 
of Hughes’ writings discloses, more fully than his 
recorded acts, the deliberate purpose of his life. Shorn 
of the impulsiveness which may be attributed to his 
acts they show the intense purpose of his character. 

The acceptance by him, in Bermuda, of the Liturgy 
of Guernsey and Jersey was a pure compromise. It 
was more Congregational than Presbyterian in its form 
of church government. In the introductory passage, 
already quoted, we see the independence given to 
every individual church from the interference or con- 
trol of any other, and such a thing as superior authority 
absolutely abrogated. In this respect it lacked the 
characteristics of Presbyterianism. It was, on the 
contrary, essentially the Congregationalism of New 
England in which every church maintains absolute 
independence of action, but associates itself volun- 
tarily with others in Consociations and Associations, 
but purely for advice and council. 

The lines of cleavage between the Church of Eng- 
land and pure Protestantism are here shown and 
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Hughes’ style of stating them are amply illustrated 
in the quotations that follow. 

To summarize; he considered the Church of England 
of his day to be a Reformed Catholicism rather than a 
Complete Protestantism. In the latter he fully 
believed and for it he was constantly contending. 

The descriptions and analysis of his works which 
follow are arranged in chronological order. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. 


A LETTER SENT INTO ENGLAND FROM THE SVM- 
MER ILANDS. 
Lonpon, by I. B. for William Welby, 1615. 


The Only Edition. 

Small quarto. 

COLLATION By S1iGNaTuREs: A, B, each 4 leaves (the first 
blank and genuine, in the Huntington copy); total, 8 un- 
numbered leaves. 

COLLATION BY PaGtinaTIon: [1 blank leaf], [A1];—{title, as 
reproduced ; See No. 1], recto of [A2];—{blank], verso of [A2] ;— 
[text, with heading] | [conventional head-piece] | The coppie 
of a Letter written by | Lewes Hughes, Preacher of Gods 
Word | in the Summer Ilands, to his friends | in England | 
[signed] | Yours as his owne; | Lewes Hughes. | [dated] | 
From the Summer Ilands this 21. of December. 1614. | , recto 
of A3 to recto of [B4] ;—[blank], verso of [B4]. 

Head-lines: | The Coppie of a Letter, fent | , on verso pages, 
and, | from Summer Ilands. | , on recto pages. 

Copies of the original edition (Bibliog. Soc., Short-Title 
Cat., no. 13919) are quite scarce. There are examples in the 
British Museum (702, d. 15. (1).); Bodleian Library; New 
York Public Library (Lenox copy); and Huntington Library 
(Church copy, No. 367 A). 

Much of this tract is reprinted in Lefroy’s Memorials of the 
Bermudas, 2: 577-580. See also Brown (Alex.) Genesis of the 
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United States. 2:759; and page 929 of the same where there is 
a facsimile of Hughes’ autograph signature. 

This is one of the earliest books written in America giving an 
account of a settlement of the author’s own countrymen. It 
is therefore one of the earliest books of American Literature. 
Captain John Smith’s True Relation of Virginia (1608) and his 
Map of Virginia, with a Description of the Countrey, etc. (1612) 
preceded Hughes’ Letter, but Hughes, so far as we can learn, 
was the Second Writer who may be classed as an American 
Author, and the work, here described, the third to appear in 
print, is entitled to occupy that place in our early literature. 

Moses Coit Tyler considered Smith’s True Relation of 
Virginia as being ‘unquestionably the earliest book in 
American literature.’ The work here described, written 
under precisely similar circumstances, may justly be claimed as 
the third book to be so considered and Hughes next to Smith 
as an early American author. That Hughes has not long 
since been acclaimed as such is no doubt due to the rarity of 
this, his first production. 

In it Hughes gives an account of Sir George Somers’ ship- 
wreck; the arrival of Governor Moore, his fortifying the two 
harbors at Gurnats head and Dauies Point; the difficulty of 
approach to or invasion of the Islands; a list of some 20 fish, 
descriptions of the birds, climate, and soil; and a long list of 
what prospective settlers should bring with them. He closes 
with the following advice to those planning to settle there: 

“And aboue all things haue a care to leaue their fins behinde 
them, and come hither as it were into a new world, to lead a 
new life; and for the comfort of their foules let them bring 
Bibles, and other good bookes: and pack vp all their {mal 
{tuffe in barrels; the barrels wil afterwards ferue them for 
many good vses.”’ 

“Tdle perfons, and fuch as are giuen to filching, doe liue 
heere in great mifery; fo alfo doe all whorifh women in great 
difgrace, hated and loathed of all honeft people, which make 
them weep, and figh with teares to wifh themfelves in England 
againe, and for their comfort, to coole them a little, they are 
now & then tawed at a boates taile vp and downe the harbour: 


1 History of American Literature, I. 1607-1676; vol. 1 (1878), p. 21. 
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fo were a couple ferued together, a man and a woman that 
came in the fhip that came in, and fo haue diuers others.” 


II. 


A PLAINE AND TRVE RELATION OF THE GOODNES 
OF GOD TOWARDS THE SOMMER ILANDS. 
Lonvon, by Edward All-de, 1621. 


The Only Edition. 

Small quarto. 

CoLLATION BY SicNaTurgEs: A, B,C, D, E, F, each 4 leaves; 
total 24 unnumbered leaves. 

COLLATION BY PAGINATION: [title, as reproduced; See No. 
2], recto of [A1];—{blank], verso of [A1];—{text, with heading] | 
[conventional head-piece] | A PLAINE AND TRVE | RE- 
LATION OF THE GOODNESS OF | GOD TOWARDS THE 
SVMMER | Ilands, written by way of exhortation, to | 
{tirre vp the people there, to | praife God. | , recto of A2 to 
recto of C1;—fepistle to the reader] | [conventional head- 
piece] | To the Reader. | CHriftian Reader, let this little tafte | 
that I haue giuen thee of the good- | neffe of God towards the 
Summer | Ilands, fatiffie thee for the prefent. ere it be | long 
thou fhalt haue a larger relation thereof, | written by Captaine 
Nathaniel Butler, | now Gouernour of the faid Ilands. | [single 
rule] | [single rule] | [catchword] | QVESTI- | , verso of 
C1;—{questions and answers, with heading] | [conventional 
head-piece] | QVAESTIONS AND AN- | swEeRS CONCERNING 
THE | heeping holy of the Sabaoth day, and | publick Exer- 
cifes | of Religion. | , recto of C2 to verso of [F4];— | [single 
rule] | FINIS. | [single rule] | , verso of [F4]. 

The head-line on the recto of El reads | Of the Lords 
Super. |. 

Copies of the original edition (Bibliog. Soc., Short-Title Cat., 
no. 13920) are of great rarity. There are examples in the 
British Museum (702. d. 15. (4); Duke of Devonshire’s 
Library (?); and Huntington Library (Church copy, no. 384). 

This pamphlet, published during Hughes visit to London, 
gives an interesting account of his early experiences in the 
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Bermudas. In a letter written to Sir Nathaniel Rich in March, 
1618 he describes the contents of this work as already written.! 

In the epistle “To the Reader” Hughes says “thou fhalt 
haue a larger relation thereof, written by Captaine Nathaniel 
Butler, now Gouernour of the faid Ilands.”” The “larger rela- 
tion,” here referred to, is doubtless “‘The Historye of the 
Bermudaes or Summer Islands,” the manuscript of which is in 
the British Museum (Sloane MSS., No. 750). This remained 
inedited until 1882, when it appeared as publication, No. 65, 
of the Hakluyt Society, edited by Gen. Sir J. Henry Lefroy. 
Butler was Governor of Bermuda from 1619-1622. Lefroy 
thought Captain John Smith was the author of this work, but 
its fullness of detail would indicate that it was written in situ. 

It has since been otherwise identified as the work of Captain 
Butler. The manuscript is in the same handwriting as Sloane 
Manuscript, no. 758, which is signed by him. This fact was 
unknown to Lefroy who apparently never saw the work here 
described.” 

Captain John Smith was never in Bermuda. Butler visited 
Virginia in 1623 soon after his governorship ended and while 
the redoubtable Captain must have been busy on the manu- 
script of his Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, and the 
Summer Isles, which appeared in print the following year. 
Smith and Butler must have met and very much of the informa- 
tion contained in the Fifth Booke of Smith’s Historie was no 
doubt obtained from Butler either viva voce; or, Butler may 
have even permitted him to make extracts from his manu- 
script. Smith never visited Bermuda but there is every reason 
to believe he had access to Butler’s manuscript as many 
passages in his Generall Historie of Virginia, New-England, and 
the Summer Isles, seem to be copied verbatim from it. 

“The Questions and Answers concerning the Keeping Holy 
of the Sabbaoth Day,’ appended to the Plaine and True Rela- 
tion, may be the “Doctrine of the Sabbath” which, in 1618, 
Hughes requested Nathaniel Rich to have printed. Be that as 
it may, Hughes was very much disturbed by the “abominable 


‘Neill, Virginia Vetusta, (1885), p. 187. 
*Athenaum; no. 3400. Dec. 24, 1892, p. 891; Verrill, The Bermuda Islands, 552n. 
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drunkenness, loathsome spuing, swearing, swaggering, and 
quarrelling [that took place] while the [supply] ship was in 
harbour with any wine or strong waters in her.” The 
people, indulging in such conduct as might be expected, were 
also much given to profaning the Sabbath. Again in January 
1619|20 Hughes, in a letter to Sir Nathaniel Rich, expressed 
anxiety that his pamphlet on this subject might be printed 
and distributed.! 

By a proclamation for the observation of the Sabbath Day, 
issued by Governor Butler March 20, 1619/20, a Sabbath 
breaker was liable for the first offence to two dayes imprison- 
ment in irons and a fine of ten pounds of tobacco; for the 
second offence to 14 days imprisonment and 20 pounds of 
tobacco. Values at that time were reckoned in tobacco; its 
value being at the rate of two shillings and six-pence a pound. 


Ill. 


[THE PETITION OF LEWIS HUGHES TO THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL REGARDING THE WRONGS SUFFERED 
BY HIM IN THE SERVICE OF THE SOMERS 
ISLANDS COMPANY.] 
[Lonpon, 1625?] 


Small octavo. 

COLLATION BY SigNaTurREs: A, 8 leaves (the first blank and 
genuine), B, 8 leaves (the last blank and genuine; total 16 
unnumbered leaves. 

COLLATION BY PaGinaTIon: [1 blank leaf];—{dedication] | 
[conventional head-piece] | TOTHE RIGHT | HonoraBLe 
THE | Lords and others of his Maje- | {ties moft Honourable | 
privie Councell. | , recto of A2 to recto of B3;— | The De- 
mandes of me Lewis Hughes for | the time that I have fpent in 
the fervice of | the Sommer Ilands Company and | in fuing for 
my wages. | , verso of B3 to recto of [B7];—{signed] | Lewes 
Hvaues. | , recto of [B7];—{blank], verso of [B7];—{blank 
leaf], [B8). 


1Hist. MSS., No. 262. 
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This is a small printed pamphlet, probably unique, which is 
included in volume 12496 in the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum. 

It would seem that Hughes lost patience in waiting for the 
Company to pay him a great part of his salary due for several 
years’ ministry and took this step in order to secure its payment. 
The earliest date given is about 1613, not long after his arrival 
in the Bermudas.’ 

This is an account of the wrongs Hughes suffered “‘in the 
service of the Summer Ilands Company in much misery,”’ 
which the Governor had done something to relieve. He 
describes what occurred when the Governor had gone to Eng- 
land, leaving “‘the government in the hands of six men to 
govern monthly”’; the usurpation of John Mansfield, and his 
attempt at rebellion against the new Governor; the unjust acts 
of Capt. Tucker and his persecution of Hughes; a plague of 
rats; the forts built by Nathaniel Butler; his going to England 
to state to the company the grievances of the people and the 
accusations brought against him; his return to the islands 
and his unhappy situation; and finally his demands for 
compensation. 

On the 23d of February, 1625 the Privy Council took action 
regarding a letter to the llords and other Commissioners for 
Virginia and the Summer Islands, asfollows: ‘Whereas Lewis 
Hughes, minister of gods word, haveing humbly complayned 
by Petition to this Board, against the late Company of the 
Summer Islands, for detayneing from him a great part of his 
wages, and salary due to him, for severall yeares, dureing which 
he did exercise his Ministerie in those Islands. We referred 
the further Examination thereof, to such fitt persons, both 
Diuines and others, as we thought good. fforasmuch as we 
fynd by Certifficate retourned to the Board vnder the hand of 
the greatest part of the said Referees, that there is a good 
Arreire of Salarie due to the Petitioner and that an Imposition 
of iijd. the pound had been layd by the Company vpon everie 
mans Tobacco there, pretending the same to be fore the better 


1Andrews, C. M., and Davenport, F. G., Guide to Manuscript Material for the 
History of the United States to 1783, in the British Museum, in Minor London 
Archives, etc., Washington, Carnngie Institution, 1908, p. 87. 
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maintenance of theire Ministers (which imposition had beene 
accordingly leavied and accounted, to the Company here, 
amounting to aboue 2000 1. sterling). [The Commissioners, 
or any three of them are required] to examine the truth thereof 
and accordingly to make Certifficate in writing to this Board 
[p. 665. [C.S. P. I. p. 72].’ 

On the 28th of February 1625 [five days after the above 
date], the Privy Council received “‘A letter on the behalfe of 
Lewis Hughes Minister, directed to the Master of the Rolls, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Charles Montague, Sir Nathaniel Rich, 
Mr. Alderman ffreeman, and Thomas Gibbs Esq’, or any three 
of them; of the same Tenor of the letter entred the 23th of this 
Moneth directed to the llords and others Commissioners for 
Virginea on behalf of the said Lewis Hughes [p. 687. § 2.]’” 

Dr. Worthington C. Ford proposes to include a facsimile 
of this obscure pamphlet (as well as those portions of the 
Manchester Manuscripts, now in the Public Record Office, that 
contain the correspondence of Hughes and others relating to 
the Bermuda Islands) in the series of facsimiles relating to 
American history now being distributed to a few subscribing 
libraries. 


IV. 


CERTAINE GRIEVANCES WELL WORTHY THE SERI- 
OUS CONSIDERATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Printed Anno Dom. 1640. 


The First (A Surreptitious) Edition. 

Small quarto. 

CoLLATION BY SiGgNaTuRES: A, B, each 4 leaves; C, 2 
leaves; total 10 numbered leaves: [ii] +18 pages. 

COLLATION BY PAGINATION: [title, as reproduced; See no. 
4], recto of [A1];—{blank], verso of [A1];—{text with heading] | 
[conventional head-piece] | TO THE RIGHT | HONOV- 


1Acts of the Privy Council of England. Colonial Series: vol. I., a.p. 1613-1680; Here- 
ford, 1908, p. 83, 9134; See also Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series; 1574-1660, 
vol. 79 (1860) p. 278. 

*Ibid., p. 83, 36. 
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fight Honourable, 


‘Tis well feene, that all fuch in this 
aCe Land, as feare not Gods ludgements, 
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oppreffion and wrong, nor any liuing inthis Land, 
neither far Poore nor Rich; and that. therefore , all 
the Kings Jouing. and true hearted Subie&s , both 
high anc lowe, haue eaufe continuallyto pray for 
your Honours , next to our gracious King and his 
Royall Ifue. 
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RABLE, | AND HIGH COURT OF PARLI- | ament Novy 
ASSEMBLED. | , recto of A2 to verso of [C4]. 

Signed | Levves Hvaues. |, verso of [C4]. Line 12, page 
1,reads: | anddayly doe... |. 

Copies of this edition are in the British Museum (698, 
°. 9.7); Trinity College Library, Dublin (BB. KK. 49. no. 13); 
and the Huntington Library. 

This is a pamphlet directed against the Church Service. It 
was published without the consent of the author, for, in a 
later edition (our no. v.) we read (p. 31): 

“Gent. There was a little Booke written of late, and dedi- 
cated to the Houfe of Parliament, that had moft of thofe 
things in it that you have fpoken of, concerning the Service 
Booke and the Bifhops. 

Minister] There was fo, but the Author whereof is much 
grieved every time that he doth think upon it becaufe it was 
difperfed without his confent, and printed falfe, by putting in 
& leaving out words, fo as it was not fit to be prefented to the 
Houfe of Parliament.” 

In the edition here described the caption is addressed “‘To 
the . . . High Court of Parliament Now Assembled.” The 
author prefaces his work by saying that the King gives him 
leave to put the Parliament in mind “of fome errours in the 
publicke Worfhip and Service of God,”’ that is to say the Book 
of Common Prayer, so that many refrain from coming “ ’till 
the Service be all read.” He then goes on to specify some of 
its many errors. Among them; “Another Errour, is, the 
bowing of the Body, and putting off the Hat, when the Name 
Tesus isread. ... To put off the Hat, and bow the Body at 
the Name of Iesus, is to make an Idoll of it.”’ 

“Another Errour is, kneeling, when we receive the Commu- 
nion bread, which caufeth the Papifts to fay, that we are Idola- 
ters, and do make an Idoll of it, becaufe we do kneel, and do not 
believe the reall prefence as they doe.” 

Regarding baptism he says (p. 5), after recounting the pre- 
liminaries of the ceremony: ‘After that the Minifter hath 
received thofe feigned anfwers [of the Godfathers and God- 
mothers], he Baptifeth the Infant, and he marketh him on the 
forehead with a Croffe, which doth offend many, because 
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they take it to be the marke of the Beaft, mentioned in the 14th 
of the Revelation, where it is written, that if any man wor fhip the 
Beaft, or receive his marke on the forehead, or his hand he fhall 
drinke of the wine of the wrath of God.” 

The Catechism annexed to the Administration of Baptism is 
next called in question (p. 6). 

The New Orders of the Bishops are then taken up. He 
objects (p. 11) that they “doe take upon them to fet up Altars, 
and to confecrate Priefts, and to give them power to forgive 
finnes, as appeareth by thofe new Orders, and by the Book of 
confecrating Priefis, where it is written, that when a Bifhop 
doth confecrate a Prieft, he must lay his hand upon him, faying, 
whofe finnes thou forgiveft, they are forgiven.” 

Hughes criticises (p. 12) the prohibition of the reading of 
certain canonical books and passages in the church services. 
“Inftead of thofe holy Books, above an hundred and thirty 
Chapters of the Apocripha are appointed to be read, in fome 
of which are horrible blafphemies . . . and ridiculous lying 
Fables.” 

Hughes thoroughly believed, as did the Puritans of his day, 
in the intervention of God in human affairs. He closes his 
book by narrating (p. 15) ‘The fearefull Judgements that God 
hath fhewed upon Churches, . . . ever fince the Service Book, 
was firft eftablifhed by Act of Parliament (and efpecially, fince 
the new Orders were made.)” Then follow details of the 
damage to churches and worshippers caused by lightning to the 
Parish Church of Withcombe [Widecombe] in Devonshire, on 
the 21st of October, 1638, and to the Parish Church of Anthony 
in Cornwall, on Whitsunday, 1640. An account of the latter 
seems to be given in ‘“‘The Voyce of the Lord in the Temple 
[i. e. the Church of Anthony, in Cornwall],’’ 4to, Lond., T 
Paine for F. Eggesfield, [1640]. Bibliog. Soc., Short-title Cat., 
no. 24870. 

The affair at Withcombe, or Widecombe, attracted much 
attention at the time. ‘The tower of the Church of “ Withy- 
combe in the Dartmoores’’ is justly celebrated for its fine pro- 
portions, and the fabric itself has had more written about it 
than any other of the Dartmoor churches, on account of its 
association with the great thunderstorm of October 21, 1638. 
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On a wooden tablet we may read the details of it, in rhyme, 
said to be written by one Hill, the village schoolmaster, who it + 
has been supposed was related to Roger Hill, one of those who 
perished in the storm.”! Two accounts of the storm were 
printed: ‘A True Relation of those Sad and Lamentable 
Accidents, which happened in and about the Parifh Church of 
Withycombe in the Dartmoores, in Devonfhire, on Sunday the 
21. of October last, 1638. 10 ll., Lond., by G. M{[iller] for R. 
Harford, 1638; and “A Second and Most Exact Relation 

. ” with the same imprint (22 ll.). To this latter is ap- 
pended “The Addition to the former Relation,” pp. 13-17. 
Copies of both of these Relations are in the British Museum 
and Bodleian Library.’ 

John Taylor, the Water Poet, composed a long poem (208 
lines), entitled “A True Relation in Verfe, of the ftrange 
accident which hapned at Withycombe in Devon-fhiere,”’ 
which was appended to ‘‘Newes and ftrange Newes from St. 
Chriftophers of a tempeftuous Spirit, which is called by the 
Indians a Hurry-Cano or Whirlewind,’’ Lond., by I. O[kes] for 
Francis Coules, 1638. Copies of all three of these, the last of 
which is doubtless unique, are in the Huntington Library. 

Of “The Two Widecombe Tracts, 1638,” a line-for-line 
reprint was made by James G. Commin, of Exeter, in 1905; 
with an introduction containing much interesting information 
respecting them. Cf. also Devon Notes and Queries. (v. 3., pp. 
233-235), where other accounts of this event are referred to by 
W. P. Courtney. 

Every unusual occurrence in those days was considered as 
a Divine interposition or judgment of God. Such, in the 
Bermudas, were so considered by Hughes when an intoxicated 
man died in his sleep. The sinking of the Warwick showed 
“how much God was offended”’ as did many other untoward 
events, including the appearance of a “‘strange disease.’”’ The 
fate of a man who fell overboard from another ship was “a good 
warning against gadding abroad upon the Sabbath day,” and 
a “ ‘good warning’ to all drunkards had been given by taking 


1Devon Notes and Queries, vol. 2, 167. 


*Bibliog. Soc. Short-Title Cat., Nos. 25607-25609. 
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one away sleeping in his drunkeness.’’’ On the other hand 
John Dutton, a hard-hearted churl, who would not sell aqua 
vite under 10 s. a gallon, was ‘‘compared to Ahab and Cain” 
and “It was to be hoped that God would ‘root such caterpillars 
out’.”” 


V. 
CERTAINE GRIEVANCES WELL WORTHY THE SERI- 


OUS CONSIDERATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Printed Anno Dom. 1640. 


The First (A Surreptitious) Edition—Another Issue. 

Small quarto. 

COLLATION BY SIGNATURES: Same as number IV. 

COLLATION BY PAGINATION: Same as number IV. 

Line 12, page 1, reads: | and daly doe, . . . |; and with 
many other variant readings, as described below. 

Copies of this variation are in the British Museum (873. e. 
39.) and the Huntington Library. 

This is a Bibliographical Puzzle. Whether it should be 
called Another Edition or Another Issue is uncertain as it 
presents features peculiarly its own. 

Certain pages appear to have been printed from the same 
setting of type as in the previous number while others are a very 
close line-for-line reprint, so close, in fact, that differences can 
only be discovered by a most scrutinizing comparison, in which 
nicked and fouled letters, spacing and alignment, capitals 
instead of lower-case letters and vice versa, show a resetting of 
the type. 

No differences can be detected in pages 7, 10, 11, and 14-18. 
Those found in the remaining pages are as follows: 


Page 1, line 12 dayly daly 

27 Errour errour 
page 2, line 1 son fonne 

10 hell Hell 

18 at as 

23 condemn condemne 


1Hist, MSS., 8b, Nos. 252, 262, 287. 
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page 3, line 21 


page 4, line 10 


page 5, line 8 


page 6, line 1 
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page 13, line 2 Blafphemies blasphemies 
7 Orders orders 
14 Preaches Preachers 
21 thronghout throughout 
. |... domi- | |... Domi- | 
24 declining declyning 
26 |. . . Revenews, | | . . . Revenewes| 
29 Service Seruice 
36 him them 
39 | fis... ] 
40 per. 


Pages 15-18, containing “‘The fearful Judgements”’ as manifested at 
Withcombe, or Widecombe, and at Anthony, appear to be printed from 
the same type in both editions or issues. 


May not the two issues of this work be a clue to an obscure 
custom practiced by cautious printers in bringing out a work 
by a little-known author, or by one for whose work there 
appeared to be an uncertain sale? Is it not likely that 
printers, in such cases produced only the number of copies for 
which they expected a ready sale and kept the type standing in 
case others should be found to be needed? It would then be 
a very simple matter to run off enough additional copies to 
supply the unexpected demand. Copies successively brought 
out by printers from the same setting of type would of course, 
absolutely defy detection unless in some such anomalous case as 
the present one. The proceeding is perfectly analogous to that 
carried on by publishers to-day, and for the very same reasons, 
when they bring out successive impressions from electrotype 
plates. The reason for such a practice is obvious in its 
saving of paper and presswork. 

The method pursued by the printers of Captain John Smith’s 
Generall History of Virginia, New England and the Summer Isles, 
(1624-1632) and of Milton’s Paradise Lost (1667-1669) was 
quite different. In these cases large editions were printed. A 
limited number of copies were first bound and placed on the 
market. When these were exhausted, the dates on the 
engraved title-page of the former were changed, and new title- 
pages of the latter printed, until the original impressions were 
finally disposed of. 

But in the present case how can we account for the fact that 
some pages were entirely reset and others not? This may 
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possibly be accounted for in two ways. In the first place some 
of the pages originally set may have accidentally been pied 
and so had to be set up again. In the second place it may have 
happened that new work came into the office which required 
the use of the type held in page form and that the original type 
used in such pages was distributed and used for the new work. 
The minute differences in the pages reset and the almost perfect 
resemblance is doubtless due to the fact that the compositor 
was given a printed page for copy and that he followed it with 
slavish exactness. 


VI. 
CERTAINE GREEVANCES WELL WORTHY THE 


SERIOUS CONSIDERATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Printed in the Yeare 1640. 


The Second (or Author’s First) Edition. 

Small quarto. 

COLLATION BY SIGNATURES: A, 4 leaves (the first, blank in 
British Museum copy), B, C, D, E, each 4 leaves; F, 2 leaves; 
total 22 numbered leaves: [ii] + 40 pages. 

COLLATION BY PaGINATION: [1 blank leaf], [A1];—{title, as 
reproduced ; See no. 6], recto of [A2];—{blank], verso of [A2];— 
[text, with heading] | [type-ornament head-lines] | A | DIA- 
LOGVE OR | CONFERENCE BE- | TWEENE A COVN- 
TREY | Gentleman, and a Minister of Gods | word, about 
the Booke of | Common Prayer. | , recto of A3 to verso of 
¥F2;—{signed] | Levves Hevves. | [type-ornament rule] | 
FINIS. | [type-ornament rule] |, verso of F2. 

Of this work there are copies in the British Museum (E. 206. 
(12); Trinity College Library, Dublin (BB. kk. 49, no. 14); 
Boston Public Library (* * H. 32. 31); and the Huntington 
Library. 

Thomason notes that he received a copy of this edition in 
[Dec.], 1640.1 

The editors of the Thomason Catalogue say that ‘‘Thomason’s 


i1Thomason Catalogue, 1: 5. 
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dates are not infallible. They must as a rule be taken to rep- 
resent only the approximate date of actual publication. ’’! 

This edition contains in substance nearly the same matter as 
that found in the preceding one, but is here given in dialogue 
form. 

Hughes seems to have delighted in the catechetical style 
of writing. The “Gentleman,” mentioned in the title, says 
Lefroy (2: xiv.), was William Snelling. 


VII. 


CERTAINE GRIEVANCES, OR THE ERROVRS OF 
THE SERVICE-BOOKE; PLAINELY LAYD OPEN. 
Printed [by Mathew Simmons] in the Yeare 1641. 


The Third Edition. 

Small quarto. 

CoLLaTION By SiacnaTurgEs: A, B, C, D, E, each 4 leaves; 
F, 2 leaves; total 22 numbered leaves: [ii]-+42 pages. 

COLLATION BY PAGINATION: [title-page, as reproduced, 
See No. 7], recto of [A1];—(blank], verso of [A1];—{text, with 
heading] | [type-ornament head-piece] | THE | ERRORS 
OF THE | SERVICE BOOKE, LAID | OPEN BY WAY 
OF A DIA- | logue betweene a Country Gentleman, | and a 
Minister of Gods word. |, recto of A2 to verso of [E4];—| 
FINIS | Lewes Hughes. |, verso of [E4]. 

Of this edition there is a copy in the British Museum; press- 
mark E. 171. (24.); and in the Harvard College Library (Gay 
641.132). Edward Duffield Neill possessed a copy in 1871.’ 
Its present location is unknown. None of Hughes’ works are 
among the books he left to Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Thomason notes the receipt of his copy under date of [Sept..] 
1641.° 

From a statement made on one of its pages, the author, 
in the time of Bishop Bancroft, was a London clergyman, and 
Great St. Helen’s was his living.‘ 


1Thomason Catalogue, Preface, v.1: p. xxii. 

See his English Colonization of America, p. 318 n. 
’Thomason Catalogue, 1: 29. 

‘Notes and Queries, 5 ser., 1: 367. 
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This is the first edition in which Hughes gives an account of 
his connection with the witchcraft case of Mary Glover; 
already considered at length in Part I. 

The attention of Parliament was aroused by, and action 
taken on, the appearance of this, the Third Edition of Hughes’ 
Certaine Grievances. On the 19th of November, 1641, he was 
ordered by the House of Lords to be sent for to attend it and 
‘see if he will avow the making of a Book, intitled, The Griev- 
ances or Errors of the Service Book; and that the Company of 
Stationers do take care to find out the printer of the same.* 

On the 10th of December “‘Mathewe Symonds, a Printer, 
was brought in and asked whether he printed a book, intituled, 
Certaine Grievances, or Errors of the Service Book; and who de- 
livered him the copy thereof. The said Symonds confessed he 
printed such a Book, but it was printed divers times before by 
others; and that one Lewis Hughes the Author did bring it to 
him; but who did license it he did not know.” 

A Committee of fifteen headed by “The L. Archbp. of Yorke,”’ 
was appointed to take the matter into consideration and to 
meet on Monday of the following week. It was ordered that 
both Symonds and Hughes should be committed to the Fleet 
unless they found bail to appear at the hearing.” As no further 
notice of the matter appears in the Journals, the matter 
appears to have been dropped and no objections raised to sub- 
sequent editions. 

The appearance of A Confutation of M. Lewes Hughes his 
Dialogue, ‘Published by Authority,” (Our no. 14), which 
Thomason notes as received the previous month, Nov. 1641, 
may have had something to do with the apparent abandonment 
of the investigation instituted against Hughes and his printer. 

Furthermore, if the exact wording of the Preface to the First 
or Surreptitious Edition was written by Hughes himself and is 
to be taken literally, ‘The King” gave “him leave to put 
Parliament in mind ‘of fome errours in the publicke Worfhip 
and Seruice of God,’ that is to fay the Book of Common 
Prayer.’’ If such was actually the case the House of Lords 


1Journals of the House of Lords, vol. 4 (1628-1642), p. 447. 
*Tbid., p. 469, 
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could hardly do otherwise than drop further proceedings on 
being informed that the author was authorized, and therefore 
justified, in his act by a power superior to its own to bring the 
subject to its attention in print. 


VIII. 


CERTAIN GRIEVANCES, OR, THE POPISH ERRORS 
AND UNGODLINESSE OF THE SERVICE-BOOK 
PLAINLY LAID OPEN. 

Printed in the yeer. 1642. 


The Fourth Edition. 

Of this edition, we are only able to locate a fragment, con- 
sisting of sheet A, four leaves, as follows: [title-page, as 
reproduced; See No. 8], [A1];—dedication | [head-band] | 
TO | THE RIGHT | HONOVRABLE | AND HIGH 
COVRT | OF PARLIAMENT. | [the last word in italic 
capitals], A2-A3 | [preface] | [type-ornament head-band] | 
TO THE CHRISTIAN | READER. |, [A4]. 

The fragment, above described, is in the Harvard College 
Library (Gay 942. 184). 


IX. 


CERTAIN GRIEVANCES, OR, THE POPISH ERRORS 
AND UNGODLINESSE OF THE SERVICE-BOOK 
PLAINLY LAID OPEN. 

Lonpon, Printed by T. P., 1642. 


The Fifth Edition. 

Small quarto. 

CoLLATION BY SicnaTurEs: A, A (repeated), B, C, D, E, 
F, each 4 leaves; G, 2 leaves; H, 4 leaves; total 34 numbered 
leaves: [x.]+58 pages. 

COLLATION BY PaGINATION: (title-page, as reproduced, See 
No. 9], recto of [Al];—{blank], verso of [A1];—{dedication, 
with heading] | [conventional head-piece] | TO | THE 
RIGHT | HONOVRABLE | AND HIGH COVRT | OF 


— | 


ERTAIN 


POPISH E'RRORS 
 Ungodlineffe of fo much of the 


ISERVICE-BOOKE 


as is Antichriftian. : 
y Plainly laid open, by way of Con-§ 


ference bervveen a Countrey Gentle- 
‘man anda Minifter of Gods W ord. 


. Whereunto areannexed, moft ftrange and 


fearful judgements of God thewed Churches 
in time of Divine Service, yea, when were knecling 
: acthe Lords Tables which ought tefticre up all that do 
vax ctuly fear God, and his niga, and that do love God 
and the Kang, and the peace an prof 
dome, to pray heartily, thar G into the heart 
of owe gradi ous King, and into the all che No- 
. bilase, Knights, and Burgefles of the High Court of 
notrodeterretoo long the re- 


ad 
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a. 


; of what is amiffe, in che publike worthip and 

of GoJ; Ich in le the 

of Ged be kindled, and cane forth as a 
confuming fire. 


Whereunto.alfo are added , the Reafons why the Ser- 
vicc-book was refufed of the Churchof Scerland. 


hen you come and appear before m:, Who kath required 


. 


this at yor bands? Wa. 1.12. 
Printed inthe yecr. 1643. Be 


No. 8 TirLe-PAGE or HuGuHes’ Certain GRIEVANCES; 1642. FourtH 
Epition. Harvarp CoLiece Lisrary Copy; Gay 942.184. 
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Whercunco ts annexed molt {trange and fear: ull judge- 
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By Lewes Hughes Minifter of Gods Word. 


Divine Service. 


‘ Ser forth by way of Dialogue between a Countrey Gen- 
< tleman and a Minilter of Gods Word. 


Here is alfo addel certain Reafons wherefore the 
Churchof ScorraNnpD tefufed the 


1. verie 12, 13. 
Woen ye come to appeare before maz, who hath required shit at 


Bring no more vain oblaticns, I am Wearie te bear them, 
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LONDON: 
Printed by 7. P. 1642. 
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PARLIAMENT. | [ending] | Amen. | Lewes Hveues. |, 
recto of A2 to verso of [A3];—| [address to the reader] | [type- 
ornament head-piece] | TO THE CHRISTIAN | READER. 
| [ending] | . . . and mercy, | Lewes Huaues. |, recto and 
verso of [A4];—A (repeated), probably blank, missing in 
British Museum copy;—[text, with heading] | [type orna- 
ment head-piece] | THE | ERRORS AND VN- | GOD- 
LINES OF THE SERVICE | difplaid and laid open, by way 
of a Dia- | logue between a Countrey Gentleman, | and a 
Minifster of Gods Word. | [ending] | . . . con- | fuming 
fire. | [two single rules] |, recto of A2 (repeated), to recto of 
G2;—{blank], verso of G2;—{heading] | [type-ornament head- 
viece] | REASONS | WHY THE | SERVICE BOOKE | 
was Refufed of the Church of | Scornanp. | [ending] |. . . 
eftablished. | FINIS. |, recto of H to recto of [H4];— 
[blank], verso of [H4]. 

Copies: British Museum (press-mark 702.d.8 (22); and 
Trinity College Dublin (Gall. 3. c. 12. no. 6). 

Pages 51-57, contain “Certain Reasons why the Service- 
Booke was Refufed of the Church of Scotland.” 

Hughes Certaine Grievances were levelled against the fourth 
Book of Common Prayer, which resulted from the conference 
held at Hampton Court in January 1604. That conference 
was called by King James to settle the dispute between the 
Presbyterians and the court clergy. The alterations then 
made were adopted by Royal authority, with the general 
assent of the Convocation. ‘‘These alterations were not very 
numerous nor of great importance, but such as they were they 
all went in the direction of catholicizing rather than puritaniz- 
ing the Prayer Book; the one exception being the substitution 
of some chapters of the canonical scriptures for some chapters 
of the Apocrypha, especially of the book of Tobit.’ 

The call for five editions of Certaine Grievances within the 
space of two years, and, above all, the action of the House of 
Lords regarding the third edition, point towards the fact that 
then, as now, the subject of a revision of the Prayer Book was 
of more than of passing interest. Hughes certainly contributed 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., 22: 261. 
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his share, and no small cne, toward bringing about, three years 
later (1645), the total suppression of the Prayer Book (which 
continued for fifteen years) and the establishment in its place 
of ‘The Directory for the Public Worship of God in the Three 
Kingdoms.” At the Restoration in 1662 the present Prayer 
Book, as determined upon by the Savoy Conference, was 
adopted. Its revision! is at present (1928) a burning question 
among our English friends. 


X. 


THE COVENANT OF GRACE AND SEALES THEREOF; 
PLAINLY OPENED. 
Lonvon, by Tho. Payne for N. Bourne, 1640. Also with 
engraved title-page, as reproduced. 


The Only Edition. 

Duodecimo; but, with chain-lines vertical and water-mark 
in the middle of the leaf. 

COLLATION By SicnaTurEs: A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, 
each 12 leaves; total 120 leaves. 

Leaf F12 is represented by astub. The text continues with- 
out break on the recto of leaf G; but the number 37 is omitted 
in the enumeration of the paragraphs. The head-lines read | 

THE CoveENANT |, on verso pages, and | Or Grace. | on 
recto pages. 

CoLLATION BY PagrnaTIon: [Engraved title-page, by W. 
Marshall, with title surrounded by four sections: top, Adam 
and Eve; middle-left, Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac; 
middle-right, David playing on the harp; bottom, the Four 
Evangelists; the whole as reproduced; See No. 10], recto of 
[A1];—{blank], verso of [A1];—(letterpress title-page, as 
reproduced; See No. 10], recto of [A2];—{blank], verso of 
[A2];—{Epistle to the reader], | [type-ornament head-piece] | 
To the Reader | [signed] L. H |, A3;—{[text], A4 to recto of 
K9;—Imprimatur [signed] Tho. Wykes. February 25, 1639; 
[with type-ornament lines above and below], verso of K9;— 
[blank], K10-K12. 


1Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., 22: 261; The Spectator, April 14, 1928, p. 569. 
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I owe thanks to Mr. Strickland Gibson, of the Bodleian 
Library, for the above description. 

The only copy we have been able to trace is that in the 
Bodleian Library (Bibliog. Soc., Short-title Cat., no. 13918). 
It is bound in contemporary vellum. The leaves measure 
106 mm. high, by 56 mm. wide. It was entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register to Thomas Paine July 7, 1638 and assigned to 
Nicholas Bourne, “with new additions,” June 19, 1639. 

This rare piece of Americana, “set forth for the benefit of 
the Inhabitants of the Summer Islands,” seems to have 
escaped all of our American book-collectors. 


XI. 


A LOOKING-GLASSE FOR ALL TRVE HEARTED, 
CHRISTIANS. 
Lonpon, by P. and M. S., 1642. 

The Only Edition. 

Small quarto. 

CoLLATION By Signatures: A, B, C, each 4 leaves; total 
12 numbered leaves: [ii.]++-22 pages. 

COLLATION BY PAGINATION: [title-page, as reproduced. 
See No. 11], recto of [A1];—{blank], verso of [A1];—([text, with 
heading] | [type-ornament head-piece] | A LOOKING- 
GLASSE | for all true-hearted Curistians. | [ending] | 
. . » Duke of Yorke. | Lewes Hughes | [line of type-orna- 
ments] | FINIS. | [line of type-ornaments] |, recto of A2 
to verso of [C4]. 

There is a copy in the British Museum (4735. aa. 7.). 

On page 2 Hughes refers to the Comet of 1618 and says he 
was ‘‘then in the Sommer Islands.”’ 


XII. 


SIGNES FROM HEAVEN OF THE WRATH AND 
IVDGEMENTS OF GOD. 
Lonpon, by 7’. P. and M. S., 1642. 
The Only Edition. 
Small quarto. 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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CoLLATION By SicnaTurEs: A, B, C, each 4 leaves; total 
12 numbered leaves: [ii]-+-22 pages. 

CoLLATION BY PaGINATION: [title-page, as reproduced, 
See No. 12], recto of [A1];—{blank], verso of [A1];—{text, with 
heading] | [type-ornament head-piece] | SIGNES FROM 
HEAVEN | OF THE WRATH AND IVDGE- | ments of 
God, readie to come upon | the enemies and perfecuters of 
the truth, | and of the true profeffors thereof in this | land, 
if they be not prevented by | true Repentance. | [ending] | 
Amen, Amen. | FINIS. |, recto of A2 to verso of [C4]. 

There is a copy of this work in the British Museum (1103.e.5) 

Much of this matter also appears in “‘ A Looking glass for all 
True Hearted Christians” (Our No. 11), published the same 


year. 


THE ERRORS OF THE COMMON CATECHISME. 
Lonpon, by Matthew Simmons, 1645. 


The Only Edition. 

Small quarto. 

CoLLATION By SigNaTuREs: A, B, C, each 4 leaves; D, 2 
leaves; total 14 numbered leaves: [ii.]4+-26 pages. 

COLLATION BY PAGINATION: [title, as reproduced, See 
No. 13], recto of [A1];—{blank], verso of [A1];—[text, with 
heading] | [type-ornament head-piece] | The Errors of the 
Common | CATECHISME; | Efpecially fuch as open a gap 
to all prophane- | neffe and ungodlineffe. |, recto of A2 to 
verso of [D2];—{single-rule] | FINIS. | [single-rule] |, verso 
of [D2]. 

There are copies of this work in the American Antiquarian 
Society (Pam. vol. 799) ; and in the Huntington Library. 

The substance of this book is substantially the same as that 
in Hughes’ preceding works. He gives, in dialogue form, his 
objections to various portions of the Catechism and Service 
Book. Here, as elsewhere, he objects to the cross in baptism, 
bowing at the name of Jesus, and kneeling on receiving the 
Communion. He closes (pp. 23-26) by narrating what are 
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termed the fearfull judgements of God when the churches at 
Withcombe and Anthony were struck by lightning. 

The comet, or “Blazing Starre,” of 1618 he considered 
(p. 8) a special sign from Christ, inasmuch as it blazed up- 
ward and not downward and that it appeared towards morn- 
ing instead of the fore part of the night. ‘As foon as I faw 
it,” he says “(being then in the Summer Islands, where we faw 
it plainly, becaufe the climate there is not fubject to foggie 
nights, nor dark clouds) the words of our Saviour came into 
my minde, Rev. 22.16, I am the bright Morning Starre, whereat 
my heart did rejoyce and delight to rife betimes every morn- 
ing, that I might have my fill of looking on it.” 

Hughes also refers to this comet on page 2 of his Looking- 
Glasse, q. v. This so far as we can learn was the last of his 
printed works. 

The work next described (No. XIV) was ‘Published by 
Authority,” to confute the Third Edition of Certaine 
Grievances, Our No. 7). 


XIV. 


A CONFVTATION OF M. LEWES HEWES HIS 
DIALOGVE 
Lonpon, for I. M., 1641. 


The Only Edition. 

Small quarto. 

CoLLaTION By Signatures: A, A (repeated), B, C, D, E, 
F, G, H, I, K, L, each 4 leaves; a, 4 leaves; B, 2 leaves; total 
50 numbered leaves: [iv.]+84+12 pages. 

CoLLATION BY PaGrnaTIoN: [first title-page] | A | CON- 
FVTATION | or | M. Lewes Hewes | HIS DIALOGVE: | 
OR, | AN ANSWER | to a DIALOGVE or Conference | 
betweene a Country Gentleman and a | Minifter of Gods Word, 
about the Booke of | COMMON PRAYER. | Set forth for 
the Satisfying of thofe | who clamour againft the faid Booke, 
and | maliciously revile them that are ferious | in the ufe 
thereof. | Whereunto is annexed a Satisfactory Difcourfe 
concer- | ning EPISCOPACY and the SVRPLISSE. | [single 


| 
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rule] | Publifhed by Authority. | [single rule] | LONDON, | 
Printed for I[ohn] M[aynard] at the George in Fleeftreet, | 
neere Saint Dunstans Church, 1641. |, recto of [A1];—{blank], 
verso of [A1];—{second title-page] | M. LEWES HEWES | 
His | DIALOGVE ANSVVERED: | Or, | An Anfwer to a 
Dialogue or Confe- | rence betweene a Country Gentleman and 
a | Minifter of Gods Word, about the Booke of | COMMON 
PRAYER. | Set forth for the Satisfying of thofe | who 
clamour againft the faid Booke, and | malicioufly revile them 
that are ferious | in the ufe thereof. | [single rule] | Where- 
unto is annexed a Satisfactory Difcourse concer- | ning 
EPISCOPACY and the SVRPLISSE. |. Publifhed by Author- 
ity. | [conventional ornament] | LONDON, | Printed forZ[ohn] 
M[aynard] at the George in Fleeftreet, | neere Saint Dunstans 
Church. | 1641. |. recto of [A2];—{blank], verso of [A2];— 
[text, with heading] | [conventional headband] | AN | AN- 
SWER | TO | A Dialogue or Conference | BETWEENE | A 
Countrey GENTLEMAN | AND | A Minster or Gops Word, 
| About the Book of Common Prayer, | [ending] |... un- 
fruitfull. | Soli Deo gloria, |, recto of A3 to verso of [LA]; 
—{a continuation, with heading] | A further and finall Ad- 
dition concerning Episcopacie, to prove | that it is of Divine 
right, because instituted by Christ and | his Apostles, which 
this Dialogue writer graunteth, not to be | til 334. yeares after 
Christ; together with a Corollary con- | cerning a new Edition of 
the said writers Booke. | [ending] | . . . com | passe of this. | 
FINIS. |, recto of a to recto of [B2];—{blank], verso of [B2]. 
Greek type used in “ Addition.” 

There is a copy of this work in the British Museum (press- 
mark, E. 178. (3). 

This work was entered in the Stationers’ Register October 6, 
1641, to John Maynard “under the hands of Doctor Wykes and 
Master Parker warden,” under the title, ‘‘An answeare to a 
dialogue or conference betweene a country gentleman & a 
minister of gods word about the booke of comon prayer.’ 

Thomason gives the date of the publication of this work as 
[Nov.], 1641.2 


1Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers from 1640-1708, a. D., 
vol. 1 (1913), 34. 
2Th Catalogue, 1: 44. 
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The writer says Mr. Hughes is “‘a great friend of the Brown- 


ists.” 


His Dialogue was almost twenty leaves in 4to. He 


seems to have written “‘a little Booke”’ on the same subject be- 
fore, but “it was dispersed without his consent. 


1615. 


1621. 


1625. 


1640. 


1640. 


1640. 


1641. 


1642. 


1642. 


1640. 


1642. 


1642. 


1645. 


1641. 


LIST OF HUGHES’ WORKS. 


A Letter Sent into England from the Summer Ilands. 
Copies: B.M.; Bodl.; N.Y.P.; Huntington. 
A Plaine and True Relation of the Goodnes of God towards the 
Sommer Ilands. 
Copies: B.M.; Devonshire?; Huntington. 
[Demands for Time Spent in the Services of the Sommer [lands 
Company,] 
Copies: B.M. 
Certaine Grievances Well Worthy the Serious Consideration of 
Parliament. A Surreptitious Edition. 
Copies: B.M.; Trinity College, Dublin; Huntington. 
TheSame. A Different or Variant Issue. 
Copies: B.M.; Huntington. 
Certaine Greevances, etc. The Second (or Author’s First) 
Edition. 
Copies: B.M.; Trinity College, Dublin; B.P.L.; Huntington. 
Certaine Grievances, or The Errours of the Service-Booke. 
Third Edition. 
Copies: B.M.; Harvard University Lib.; (Neill copy, un- 
traced). 
Certain Grievances, or, The Popish Errors of The Service-Book. 
Fourth Edition. 
Copies: Harvard Univ. Lib. (fragment only). 
TheSame. Fifth and Last Edition. 
Copies: B.M.; Trinity College, Dublin. 
The Covenant of Grace and Seales Thereof. 
Copies: Bodleian. 
A Looking-Glasse for All True Hearted Christians. 


Copies: B.M. 
Signs from Heaven of the Wrath and Judgements of God. 
Copies: B.M. 


The Errors of the Common Catechisme. 
Copies: Amer. Antiq. Soc.; Huntington. 

A Confutation of M. Lewes Hewes His Dialogue. 
Copies: B.M. 


‘Notes and Queries, 6 ser., 1: 345. 
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Summary: 
Number of titles and editions 14 
Number of copies traced, 29 

as follows: 
British Museum 
Huntington Library 
Trinity College Dublin 
Bodleian Library 
Harvard University 
Devonshire (?) 
Amer. Antiq. Soc. 
Boston Pub. Lib. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
Neill copy (untraced) 


_ 


3 | 


Tora. 


This by no means exhausts the possible location of copies. 
There should be others in English libraries, and perhaps in this 
country also, but particularly in those of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Lambeth Palace, Sion College, and other English libra- 
ries. This applies especially to those of later date than 1640. 
Those of that date and earlier are of course very fully, if not 
completely, located in the Bibliographical Society’s Short- 
Title Catalogue. 


CHRONOLOGY OF HUGHES’ LIFE 


Birth, presumably sometime about 1575, though the exact date and place 


are unknown. 
Education, where, when acquired, and how, is also unknown. 
1594. Married to Katheryn Cornewall, Nov. 17. 
1600. Vicar of Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, London. 
1602. Involved in the Mary Glover Witchcraft case. 
1603. Suspended from his Vicarage. 
1603-1612. Drops from sight. 
1612. Goes to the Bermudas. 
1620. Visits England. 
1621. Returns to the Bermudas. 
1623. Goes back to England. 
1625. Marries Anne Smith, Widow, July 16. 
1625. Petitions Privy Council for arrears of salary due from the 
Somers Islands Company. 


1625-1628. Preaches in White Lion Gaol. 


| 
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1628 
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1638 

1645 
{ | 1646 
1647 
Rich: 
Mon 
| | 
Dani 
Nath 
| John 
| Henr 
Philiy 
| Rogei 
| | Thon 


1647. 

Death, when 
as is supposed, under the Usurpation sometime at least before 
July 30, 1660. 
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Privy Council issues warrant to deliver certain persons, 
therein named, to be sent by him into Virginia. 

Proceeded against by Thomas Cook. 

Presented with the living at Shepperton, Middlesex, Dec. 14. 

Made Rector of Westbourne, Sussex, Sept. 18. 

Awarded £110. in lieu of Rectory of Westbourne. 

In Machynlleth in Wales. 


it occurred and where he was buried are unknown. He died, 


EARLY GOVERNORS OF THE BERMUDAS 


Durine Hugues’ Time THERE 


Richard Moore 1612-1615 
Monthly Governors: 

Caldicot 

Mansfield 1615-1616 

Carter 

Kendall 
Daniel Tucker 1616-1619 
Nathaniel Butler 1619-1622 
John Bernard 1622-1623 

SUBSEQUENT GOVERNORS 

Henry Woodhouse 1623-1626 
Philip Bell 1626-1629 
Roger Wood 1629-1636 
Thomas Chaddock 1637- 


etc., etc. 
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INDEX 


A. 


Adams, Samuel, effigy burnt, 231. 

Aiken, John A., death announced, 4; 
obituary, 9. 

Allen, Charles L., special gift, 190, 
199. 


Almanacs, increase, 174, 205. 

American Antiquarian Society, 
meetings and members present, 1, 
163, and elected, 2, 167, and enter- 
tained, 3, 169; Council reports, 4, 
170; appeal for current income, 
4, 171; Endowment Fund, and 
Worcester’s aid, 6, 170; periodi- 
cals listed, 7; obituaries, 8, 178; 
list of Presidents, 164; minute on 
retirement of President Lincoln, 
165, and C. L. Nichols elected, 
and other Officers, 166; By-laws 
revised, 167, 176; Funds in- 
creased, 170, 190, and accounts, 
193, 198; progress reviewed of ten 
years, 172; tribute on retirement 
of Treasurer Woodward, 176, and 
report, 189; Librarian’s report, 
201, with remarks on the Ex- 
hibition of Children’s Books be- 
fore 1800, and List, 210; dona- 
tions, 218. 

American authors, first editions, 174. 

“American Magazine and Histori- 
cal Chronicle,” 34. 

American Philosophical Society, 
ms. autographs of members, 43. 

Ames, Fisher, India Ventures of, 
1794-1804, 14; manuscripts of, 
15; Canton investments, 21, 
Manila, 22; underwrites vessels, 


22. 
Ann, 246. 


Ayer, Edward E., death announced, 
176; obituary, 178. 


B. 


Bahamas, loyalists transported to, 
240, 241, 242. 


Baker, John, 229, 232. 

Balch, Thomas W., death an- 
nounced, 176; obituary, 179. 

Baldwin, Simeon E., death an- 
nounced, 4; obituary, 10. 

Bancroft, George, on the Baskett 

Bible, 25. 

Barker, James, escape from Ber- 
muda, 267. 

Bartlett, —, surveyor, 267. 

Barton, George L., special gift, 5, 
190. 


Baskett, John, printer, Bibles, 29. 

Baskett, Mark, printer, Bibles, 29, 
30, 39, 40, 42; edition at inaugura- 
tion of Presidents G. Washington 
and W. G. Harding, 31. 

Baskett, Richard, printer, Bibles, 


29. 
Baskett, Robert, printer, Bibles, 29. 
Baskett, Thomas, printer, Bibles, 
29, 33, 42; copies in various 
Libraries, 39; careless printing, 41. 
Beer, William, death announced, 4; 
obituary, 12. 
Belknap, Henry W., special gift, 5, 
190 


Bemis, Frank B., special gift, 5, 190. 

Benjamin, William E., elected a 
member, 167. 

Bermuda Islands, Lewis Hughes the 
Militant Minister of, 247, and 
His Printed Works, 285, with 
List, 309; first settlement, 258; 
early governors, 259, 261, 265, 
311; surveys, 268; church affairs, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 279; hard- 
ships, 277, and grievances, 278. 

Bernard, John, governor of Bermu- 
da, 279. 

Bernard, 


Nathaniel, minister to 


Betsy, 227. 

Beveridge, Albert J., special gift, 5, 
190; death announced, 176; obit- 
uary, 181. 

Bibles, The Boston Edition of the 
Baskett Bible, 24-42, and other 
editions, 29-32, 38-42; Thomas’s 


| 
| 
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Bibles, 36; Schwenke on Gunten- 
berg Bible, 41; miniatures, ex- 
hibit, 211. 

Bickford, John, Captain, 16, 17. 

Blake, Robert, Admiral, 60. 

Blakeslee, George H. Secretary for 
Forei Correspondence, 167. 

“Blind Child,” 203. 

Bliss, Philip, 254. 

Block, Adriaen, 55. 

Block Island, origin of name, 55. 

Bookplates, increase, 174. 

Booth, George F., jal gift, 5,190. 

Bowen, Clarence W., special gift, 5, 
190; Vice-President, 166. 

Bowles, Francis T., death an- 
nounced, 176; obituary, 182 

Brigham, Clarence Council re- 
port, 4; special gift, 5, 190; 
obituaries of J. F. Rhodes, 8, 
J. F. Loubat, 13; Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, Virginia, 
West Virginia, 63; Councillor, 
166; Committee on Publications, 
167; appreciation of his news- 
paper bibliography, 175; Lib- 
rarian’s report, 201, with remarks 
on Children’s Books before 1800, 
205, and List of Exhibition, 210. 

Brodhead, John R., on Dutch dis- 
covery, 47, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56. 

Brown, William, [commissioner of 
evacuation, 243. 

Browne, Thomas, loyalist, 228, 229, 
231, 232, 233, 235, 237, 242. 

Bullen, Henry L., special gift, 5, 190. 

Bullock, Chandler, Treasurer, and 
teller, 167. 

Bullock, Mrs. M (Chandler), 
gift to George Chandler Fund, 
170, 190, 199. 

Burton, Richard, Kingdom of Dark- 


Butler, Nathaniel, governor of 
Bermuda, 271, 274, 275, 276, 279; 
on disorders, 277. 

C. 


Cabot, John, royal commission, 53, 
54 


Caldecott Charles, governor of 
Bermuda, 261. 
Cameron, Alexander, loyalist, 228, 


229, 230. 
Campbell, Archibald, 235. 
Cape Cod, origin of name, 56. 


Cape May, origin of name, 56. 

Carleton, Guy, 237, 241, 242. 

Carson, Hampton L., special gift, 5, 
191; The Common Origin of the 
Middle Colonies, 43. 

Carter, Christopher, governor of 
Bermuda, 261. 

Carter, Susannah, Frugal House- 
wife, 1772, 203. 

Caslon, William, type specimen, 33. 

Catechisms, early, exhibit, 211. 

George, Fund, increased, 
170. 

Charles I., of England, 45. 

Charles II., of England, 45, 47, 58, 
60; Leacock on, 48; Navigation 

Act, 58, 60. 

Chase, Charles A., Fund, estab- 
lished, 171. 

Children’s books, Thomas imprints 
acquired, and remarks by the 
Librarian, 205, and Exhibition, 
210. 

Clarendon, Earl of, See Hyde, 
Edward. 

Clark, Peter, Defence of Infant 
Baptism, 32. 

Clinton, Henry, 236. 

Cole, George W., Lewis Hughes, the 
Militant Minister of the Bermu- 
das and His Printed Works, 247 
with description, analysis and 
Bibliography, 286, and List, 309, 
and Clsene ogy of his life, 310. 

Commerce, 227. 

Connecticut, founding, 58. 

Connolly, John, loyalist, 229, 230. 

Cook, Thomas, on Lewis Hughes, 
280 


Cornwallis, Charles, 236, 237. 
Cromwell, Oliver, Navigation Act, 
58, 60; on Dutch smugglers, 59. 
Cunningham, Henry W., 201; 
special gift, 5, 191; Councillor, 
166. 
Cyrus, 246. 


D. 


Darlow & Moule, historical cata- 
logue of Bibles, 39. 

Davis, John, 164. 

De Ruyter, Michael A., Admiral, 60. 

Deveaux, Andrew, 240, 242. 

Dewey, Francis H., Fund, in- 


creased, 170. 
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Dewey, Francis H., Jr., special gift, 
5, 191, also to F. H. Dewey Fund, 
170; Councillor, 166. 

De Witt, Cornelius, Admiral, 60. 

Drayton, William, 230. 

Dunmore, John M., activities in the 

peu 227, 229 

te possession and dispossession 
of the Middle Colonies, 45-62. 
Eames, Wilberforce, 38, 202. 


E. 
East India Company, Dutch, 46, 48, 
49, 50, 52, 57. 
Eddy, George S., ial gift, 5, 191. 
Edmonds, John H., Committee on 


Publications, 167. 

Edwards, Jonathan, Life of David 
Brainerd, 32. 

Edwards, Peter, 243. 

Edwin, 264. 

Elbert, Samuel, = 234. 

Elizabeth, 17, 20, 2 

Ellis, Theodore T.., gift, 190, 
199. 

Endowment Fund, 175, and Worces- 
ter subscriptions, 6, 170, 190. 
—— claims to the Middle 

lonies, 46, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 
60, 61, 62; loyalists transported 
to, 240, 246. 

Estaing, Charles H., Comte d’, 236. 

Evans, Charles, special gifts, 5, 191, 
and his American Bibliography, 
vol. 9, 202. 

Everett, Edward, 164. 

Evertsen, Cornelius, Admiral, 61. 

Eyre, John, printer, founder of 
firm, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 29. 


F. 


Fisher’s Island, origin of name, 56. 

Fletcher, Bridget, Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, 1773, 203. 

Florida, East Florida as a Refuge of 
Southern Loyalists, 1774-1785, 
226, and exodus of, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 243, 244. 

Forbes, William T., special gift, 

190, 199. 

Ford, Worthington C., Secretary of 

Domestic Correspondence, 167. 
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Foster, John, wood-cut portrait of 
Hugh Peters, 202. 

a William E., special gift, 5, 

Fowle, Daniel, printer, partnership 
with G Gamaliel Rogers, 27, 34, 35, 
dissolved, 36. 

Zechariah, 27. 

French liations, claims, 18. 

— Ceo eorge F., pore gift, 190, 


, Major, 230. 
Fuser, Lewis V., 232. 


G. 


Gage, Homer, special gift, 5, 191; 
Auditor, 167, 198. 

Gage, Thomas, activities in the 
South, 227. 

Gage, Thomas H., special gift, 5, 
191, also to C. A. Chase Fund,171; 
Recording Secretary, 167. 

Gage, Mrs. Thomas H., gift to 
establish Charles A. Chase Fund, 
171. 

Gay, Frederick L., gift, 174. 

Gay, Mrs. Frederick L., portraits 
from, 174. 

George, 265. 

Jerome R.., special gift, 190, 

199. 


Georgia, loyalists, 227, 229, 234, and 
property confiscated, 233, refu- 
gees, 234, and part in ‘the Revolu- 
tion, 235, 236, 237. 

Gilbert, Humphrey, charter, 53. 

Glover, Mary, witchcraft case, 250, 
254, 255, 256, 257. 

Goldsmith. Oliver, 207. 

Goodhue, Benjamin, 15 5, 22 

en Charles E., gifts, 5, 191, 


Goodwin, William, escape from 
Bermuda, 267. 

Goold, Edward, and Son, 16. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew, 56. 

Grant, Ulysses S., Opinion on the 
War with Mexico, summary of, 
168. 

Gray, William, ship owner, invest- 
ments by F. Ames with, 15. 

Green, Samuel A.., legacy, 175. 

Green, Timothy, printer, 32. 

Green, Timothy, Jr., printer, vy 
nership with Samuel Kneeland 
26, 27, 29, 32, dissolved, 32. 


in 
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Greenough, Chester N., elected a 
member, 167. 

Gunter, Anne, witchcraft case, 254. 

Gutenberg, John, Dr., Schwenke on 
the Gutenberg Bible, 41. 


H. 
—_, Charles S., elected a member, 


Hele, Edward E., 164. 

Half Moon, crew mutinied, §1. 
Hamilton, John, 235, 237. 
Hamilton, Peter, Jr., death an- 

nounced, 176; obituary, 184. 
Hancock, ’ John, owned co 

Baskett Bible, 26; effigy 


Harding, Warren G., Baskett Bible 
at his inauguration, 31. 

Harrison, Thomas, escape from 
Bermuda, 267. 

Hart, Albert B., special gift, 5, 191; 
appreciation of Society, 166; 
appointed teller, 167. 

Hart, Francis R., special gift, 5, 191. 

Haynes, George H., Committee on 
Publications, 167. 

Henchman, Daniel, bookseller, 26, 
27, 34, 35, 38; notice of, 32. 

Higgins, Aldus C., special gift, 5, 

191. 


Hinchenbrook, 233. 

Hoar, George F, 164. 

Holland, States-General, refusal to 
claims of Middle Colonies, 52, 
53, 54, 56, 57. 

Holy Jesus, History, exhibit, 212. 

Horace, 22. 

Hosmer, James K., death an- 
nounced, 176; obituary, 185. 

Howe, Robert, 232, 233. 

Hudson, Henry, employed by Dutch 
East India Company, 46, 48, 50, 
54, and Muscovy Company, 49. 

Hughes, Lewis, the Militant Minis- 
ter of the Bermudas, 247, and his 
Printed Works, description and 
analysis, with Bibliography, 286, 
and List, 309; witchcraft activi- 
ties, 249; arrives in Bermuda, 259, 
return to England, 279; chron- 
ology of his life, 310. 

Huntington, Henry E., copy of 
Mass. Bay Colony Laws, 24; 
a announced, 176; obituary, 


Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 
60, 61. 


I. 


India Ventures of Fisher Ames, 
1794-1804, 14. 

Indians, part in Revolutionary War, 
227, 229, 230, 231, 232, 235, 237. 

Innes, Alexander, 236. 

Investments, India ventures, 14. 


J. 


Jackson, Elizabeth, condemned for 
witchcraft, 250, 255, 256, 257. 

,| Jamaica, loyalists transported to, 
237, 240, 241, 242. 

James, Duke of York, 47, 61, 62. 

James I., of England, and witch- 
craft, 254. 

Jefferson, Thomas, on Fisher Ames, 
14. 

John, 17, 18. 

Johnson, Allen, editor, Amer. Biog. 
Dict., 208. 

Johnson, Samuel, 207. 

Jones, Matt B., special gift, 5, 191, 
and Vermont items, 201. 

Jorden, Edward, and witchcraft, 
254, 255, 256. 


K. 


Keith, George, minister to Bermuda, 
259, 260, 262, 264; arrival in 
Virginia, 261. 

Kellen, William V., special gift, 5, 
191; Councillor, 166. 

Kendall, Miles, governor of Ber- 
muda, 261. 

Kirkland, Moses, loyalist, 228, 230. 

Kittredge, George L., 254, 279; on 
witchcraft, 255n, 256. 

Kneeland (Samuel) and Green 
(Timothy, Jr.), printers of Bas- 
kett Bible, 26, 27, 29, 32, 35, 37. 
39, 42, of newspaper, 32, and 
books printed by, 33, 36. 

Knight, Thomas, governor of 
Bermuda, 261. 


L. 


Lang, Samuel, minister to Bermuda, 
275. 
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Laurel, 22. 

Lawler, Thomas B., special gift, 5, 
191. 

Stephen B., on Charles II., 


Robert, 243. 

Lee, Charles, 231. 

Leverett, John, expedition, 59. 

Lincoln, Benjamin, 236. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., 165. 

Lincoln, Daniel W. [2], Auditor, 
167. 


Lincoln, Mrs. Fanny (Chandler), 
gift to George Chandler Fund, 
170. 

Lincoln, Levi, 165. 

Lincoln, Levi Jr., 165; Fund in- 
creased, 171. 

Lincoln, Waldo, presides, 2, 163; 
gifts, 5, 191, 201, also to Levi 
Lincoln Fund, 170; obituaries of 
J. A. Aiken, 9, 8. E. Baldwin, 10, 
W. Beer, 12; minute on retire- 
ment, as President, 164; elected 
Councillor, 166; entertains mem- 
bers, 169; Council report, with 
review of Society’s progress, 170; 
tribute to 8S. B. Woodward on his 
retirement, 176. 

Lockwood, Luke V., elected a mem- 
ber, 167. 

Lombard, 
201, 202. 

Loubat, Joseph F., death announced, 
4; obituary, 13. 

Loyalists, East Florida, a Refuge of 

uthern Loyalists, 1774-1785, 
226; population, and number of 
negroes, 239; remove to British 
possessions, 240, 241, 246, and 
elsewhere, 243, 244. 


Herbert E., gifts, 174, 


M. 


McAdie, Alexander G., appointed 
teller, 167. 

McArthur, Archibald, 238, 241, 242, 
244. 

McGirth, Daniel, loyalist, 228, 229, 
231, 232, 233, 235, 242, 245. 

McGirth, James, loyalist, 228, 229. 

McKee, Thomas J., owned copy 
claimed to be Baskett Bible, 25. 

Manchester, Duke of, manuscripts, 


272. 
Mansfield, John, governor of Ber- 
muda, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265. 
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William S&., special gift, 6, 
1 


Massachusetts Bay Colony Laws, 
1648, copy in Huntington library, 


25. 

Mather, William G., special gift, 6, 
191. 

Merriam, John M., special gift, 6, 
191 


Mexico, General Grant’s Opinion 
on the W ar, summary of, 168. 

Mey, Cornelius, 56. 

Middle Colonies, Common Origin 
of 43-62. 

Monk, George, Admiral, 60. 

Morgan, Paul B. , special gift, 6, 191. 

Morison, Samuel E., The India 
Ventures of Fisher Ames, 1794- 
1804, 14. 

Mother Goose Melodies, 205; 
authorship, 207; exhibit, 213. 

Moultrie, William, 231. 

Mowbray, John, 243. 

Munson, Samuel L., Councillor, 
166; almanacs, 174, 205, and 
special gifts, 190. 

Muscovy Company, 49. 


N. 


Navigation Acts, 58, 60. 

Neill, Edward D., on Lewis Hughes, 
253, 271. 

New Providence, 
loyalists, 240, 241. 

New York, loyalists refugees, 242, 
243. 

Newbery, John, 206, 207. 

Newspapers, Bibliography, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, 63, and 
vastness of undertaking, 175; files 
acquired, 204. 

Nichols, Charles L., special gift, 6, 
191; The Boston Edition of the 
Baskett Bible, 24; elected Presi- 
dent, 166; obituaries of A. J. 
Beveridge, 181, F. T. Bowles, 
182, H. E. Huntington, 186; gift 
of Thomas juveniles, 205, 206. 

Nicolls, Richard, expedition against 
New Netherlands, 46, 48, 61. 

Norcross, Grenville H., 201; special 
gift, 6, 191. 

North Carolina, loyalists, 235, 238, 
239; property confiscated, 234; 
activities in the Revolution, 235, 
236, 237, 238. 


settlement for 
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Norwood, Richard, surveyor, 268. 
Nova Scotia, loyalist refugees, 240, 
242. 


O. 


O’Callaghan, Edmund B., on Dutch 
discovery, 52. 

Ochs, Adolph S., elected a mem- 
ber, 167; support of Am. Biog. 
Dict., 208. 

Orne, Josiah, Captain, 17. 


P. 


Paine, Nathaniel, bequest, 175. 

Paine, Russell 8., special gifts, 6, 
190, 191, 199. 

quality and water-marks, 31, 


Parris, Alexander, manuscript 
architectural designs, 203. 

Peale, Charles W., istorical Cata- 
logue of Paintings, 1795, 203. 

Penn, William, Admiral, 60. 

Penn, William, 62. 

Peters, Hugh, Dying Father’s last 
Legacy, with frontispiece por- 
trait, 202. 

Pierce, Dwight S., 176. 

Plimpton, George A., special gift, 6, 
191. 


Plough, 259. 

Polly, 15. 

Portugal, claims east of Azores, 49. 
Prevost, Augustine, 233. 

Prevost, James M., 233, 235, 236. 
Primers, exhibit, 212. 

“ Prodigal Daughter,” 203. 

— enry, escape from Bermuda, 


R. 


Raleigh, Walter, charter, 53. 

Rebecca, 233. 

Revere, Paul, engraving acquired, 
203 


Revolutionary War, East Florida, a 
Refuge of Southern Loyalists, 
1774-'85, 226. 

Reynolds, Mary R., obituaries of 

EA er, 178, T. W. Blach, 179, 
P. J. Hamilton, 184, J. K. Hos- 
mer, 185 


Rhode Island, Acts and Laws, 1772, 


Rhodes, James F., death announced, 
4; obituary, 8. 

Rich, Nathaniel, 272, 273, 276, 278. 

Rich, Robert, 272. 

Robertson, James, 235. 

Rockwood, George I., special gift, 6, 


Rogers (Gamaliel) and Fowle 
iel), printers of the Testa- 
a 27, 34, 35; dissolved part- 
nershi , 36. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., special 
gift, 6, 191. 

Rosenbach, Abraham §&., elected a 
member, 167. 

Rugg, Arthur P., Vice-President, 
166; gifts, 190, 201. 


8. 


Sabin’s Dictionary of Books, re- 
sumed, 202. 

Sage, Daniel, Captain, 17, 22. 

St. Au ustine, activities of southern 
~ ists, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 


St. John, Oliver, 58. 
St. John, 229. 


Jr., 164. 


Saunders, Richerd, escape from 
Bermuda, 267. 

Schoepf, Johann D., 238, 244. 

Schwenke, Paul, study of the print- 
ing of the Gutenberg Bible, 41. 

Scofield, William B., elected a mem- 
ber, 167; ial gift, 190, 199. 

Scophel, or Scovil, ‘olonel, 234. 

Scopholites, or Scovilites, 234. 

Shaw, Albert, fails to address meet- 


ng, 169. 

shanti, Frances 8., gift, 204. 

Shipping, India trade, 14. 

Siebert, Wilber H., special gift, 6, 
191; East Florida as a Re uge of 
Southern Loyalists, 1774-’85, 226. 

Sinclair, George, Satan’s Invisible 
World Discovered, 253. 

Smith, John, directions to H. Hud- 
son, 51. 

Smith, Justin H., special gift, 6, 191; 
Grant’s Opinion on the War with 
Mexico, summary of, 168. 


Smollett, Tobias, 207. 
Smuggling, Dutch, 59, 60. 
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Smyth, John F. D., loyalist, 229. 

Somers, George, voyage to Bermu- 
da, 257. 

Somers, Matthew, 257, 259. 

South Carolina, loyalists, 228, 229, 
238, 239, known as Royalists, and 
as Scopholites, 234, 235, 236, 237, 
238, 240, 243. 


Spain, claims west of Azores, 49. 


Spencer, Harry I., Accountant, 198. | Vol 


Springer, Benjamin, 236. 

Staples, Robert, minister to Ber- 
muda, 279. 

Stirke, George, minister to Bermuda 
2 


Stuart, John, loyalist, 228, 229, 230, 
235 


Stuyvesant, Peter, 61. 
Surinam, 61. 

Swan, Timothy, letters of, 204. 
Swedes on the Delaware, 58. 


Taft, William H., Councillor, 166. 

Taylor, Charles H., printing and 
journalism collections increased, 
174, 201, and other gifts, 190, 203. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 164; on the Baskett 
Bibles, 25, 26, 27, 32, 34, 40, 42; 
Bibles printed by, 36, and cost, 
38n; extent of business, 37; 
children’s books printed by, 206, 
and exhibition 213. 

Tonyn, Patrick, royal governor of 
Florida, 226, 228, 230, 231, 238, 
239,, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244; 
made major-general, 244. 

Tromp, Martin H., Admiral, 60. 

Tucker, Daniel, governor of Ber- 
muda, 265, and discipline, 266, 

268, 270, 273, 278; private enter- 
prise, 269, and misconduct, 270. 

Turnbull, Andrew, 230. 

Turner, James, engraver, 34. 

Tuttle, Julius H., Committee on 
Publications, 167. 

Two Sisters, 246. 


U. 


Ulysses, 22. 
Usselinx, William, 57. 
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¥. 


Vermont, histories acquired, 202. 
Virginia, charters, 54; newspapers, 
mae 65; loyalists, 227, 


Virginia Company, purchase of the 
Bermudas, 258, and members of 
factions, 276. 

usta, 22. 


W. 


Wade, William, of the Somers 
Islands, 258. 

Wagner, Henry R., special gift, 6, 
191, and endowment, 171. 

= John, on Lewis Hughes, 


1. 

Ward, William, Captain, 17. 

Warner, Clarance M., special gift, 6. 

Washburn, Charles F., Fund, in- 
creased, 170. 

Washburn, Charles G.., gifts, 6, 191, 
201, also to C. F. Washburn 
Fund, 170; presents minute on 
retirement of President W. Lin- 
coln, 164. 

ee Henry B., special gift, 

Washington, George, Baskett Bible 
at 31. 

Waters, ward, governor of Ber- 
muda, 261. 

Watts, Isaac, works of, 32. 

“~_ India Company, Dutch, 49, 54, 

West Virginia, newspapers, bibli- 
ography, 156. 

— Leonard, special gift, 190, 


Whitmore, William H., 207. 

Wilbur, James B., special gift, 6, 
191; Councillor, 166. 

William and Henry, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20. 

Wilson, John, 238, 241. 

Winniett, John, 239. 

Winship, George P., Councillor, 
166 


Winthrop, Thomas L., 164. 

Witchcraft, Lewis Hughes’ activi- 
ties, 249. 

Wood, John, 266. 

John, 167; special gift, 
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Woodhouse, Henry, 
Bermuda, 279. 

Woodward, Samuel B., Treasurer, 
tribute to, on retirement, 176; re- 


port, 189. 
Woolsey, John M.., gift, 203. 
“Worcester Telegram,” article on 
inauguration Bible, 31. 
Worthington, John, India ventures, 
16, 20. 


governor of 
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Wright, James, royal governor of 
Georgia, 227, 229, 235. 

Wright, Joseph, minister to Bermu- 
da, 279. 


Z. 
Zespedes, Vicente Manuel de, 


Spanish governor of Florida, 226, 
244, 245. 
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